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News about pain reliever safety 
from the makers of ‘T’ylenol. 


SERIOUS MEDICINE: 
USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


Recently, there’s been some discussion 


about the safety of over-the-counter 
pain relievers. To help you make an 
informed decision about the right pain 
reliever for you, it’s important to have 





as much information as possible. 
Over-the-counter medicine is serious 
medicine, and it’s important for you to 
read and follow the information on the 
label and stay within the recommend- 
ed doses. 
TYLENOL IS 
DIFFERENT 

You may be surprised to know just how 
different pain relievers can be. There 
are two types: the ingredient in 
TYLENOL, and NSAIDs (non-steroidal 
anti-inflammatories) such as aspirin, 
ibuprofen and naproxen sodium. All 
these pain relievers provide effective pain 
relief, however, one key difference 
between TYLENOL and NSAIDs has to 
do with side effects. NSAIDs all work in 
the same way and tend to cause, to vary- 
ing degrees, the same side effects. With 


so many pain relievers to choose from, 
it’s especially important to read their 
labels and understand their possible side 
effects. For example, if you or someone in 
your family is among the tens of millions 
of people who suffer from asthma or 
ulcers, if you’re aspirin sensitive or taking 
certain medications, choosing the right 
pain reliever is even more important. 
Doctors will tell you TYLENOL is your 
wisest choice. 

Of course, your best source of 
information regarding your choice of 
pain reliever is your own doctor 
or pharmacist. 





A WORD 
ABOUT ALCOHOL 


You may have seen some reports in the 
media about the consumption of alcohol 
and pain relievers. If you regularly con- 
sume significant amounts of alcohol, you 
should talk to your doctor or pharmacist 
about any medication you're taking and, 
most definitely, follow the instructions 
on the label. 


That’s why the makers of TYLENOL 
agree with a Food and Drug 






Administration Advisory Committee that 
all pain relievers should carry a warning 
about the use of these medications and 
alcohol. In fact, we began adding the fol- 
lowing warning on TYLENOL packages 
last year and we urge all manufacturers of 
pain relievers to do the same: If you gen- 
erally consume 3 or more alcohol-con- 
taining drinks per day, you should consult 
your physician for advice on when and 
how you should take TYLENOL. and other 
pain relievers. 

You can be assured, if you’re an occa- 
sional moderate drinker, you can use 
TYLENOL with confidence. When you 
weigh the relative risks of using other 
pain relievers compared to TYLENOL, 
you can understand why doctors rec- 
ommend TYLENOL more than any other 
pain reliever, even for those who drink 
alcohol. TYLENOL is their first choice. 





iW — 
MAKING THE 
RIGHT CHOICE 
When used as directed, you can be 
confident knowing TYLENOL. is the 
safest type of pain reliever you can buy. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE MAKERS OF TYLENOL 
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FE LEARNED LONG AGO THAT 

rime readers are hungry for 

stories about technologies 

that affect their life, espe- 
cially computers and the Internet. Back 
in 1983 we designated the computer our 
Machine of the Year, and since then 
we've produced innumerable sto- 
ries on the subject—including 1 
covers and last spring’s special issue 
devoted to cyberspace. But since 
there seem to be more computer- 
related developments from week 
to week than there are pages in 
TIME, we've been searching for 
ways to report more thoroughly on 
this rapidly evolving field 

You'll find the inside 
this issue: the first edition of TIME 
Dicrra. It’s a magazine within 
the magazine, complete with its 
own cover story, news items and 
features. We think you'll find it extraor- 
dinarily useful and informative—not to 
mention a lot of fun. 

Shaping Time Dicirat was the job of 
editor/creative development Lee Eisen- 
berg, who supervises Time’s offshoots 
and forays into new media, including 
TIME Online, TIME FoR Kips and sever 


result 


al projects still in the works. Eisenberg 
with 
Barrett Seaman, decided to build on 
what TIME has always done best: provid- 
ing a big picture for interested nonex- 
perts. “We aren't aiming TIME DicrrAL 


working special projects editor 





DIGITAL DEMYSTIFIERS: Seaman and Eisenberg 
proudly unveil their new magazine within a magazine 


at techies or the digerati,” says Eisen- 
berg. “We're addressing those who use 
computers and other new technology at 
work and who are now bringing it into 
their homes. These are people who have 
with 
technology but may be feeling a bit over- 


become somewhat comfortable 


whelmed by the pace of change.” 





In keeping with the graphic innova- 
tion of the new technologies, Eisenberg 
and Seaman put a premium on making 
rime DicirAt visually engaging. Thanks 
to design director Janet Waegel and pic- 
ture editor Jay Colton, the magazine has 
a lively mix of graphic styles, irrev- 
erent headlines and pictures and 
charts that depart refreshingly from 
their customary positions on the 
page. Eisenberg and Seaman also 
insisted that stories not succumb 
to technohype. Says Seaman: “We 
were determined not to be breath- 
less cheerleaders for all things digi- 
tal.” Thus, among other heretical 
stories, you'll read about how tech- 
nological change is not necessarily 
good news for some workers. And 
you'll see the surprising results of a 
comparison between shopping in 
cyberspace and doing it the old- 
fashioned way. Overall, we think you'll 
agree that TIME DicITat is taking a firm 
step into the 2lst century, and we hope 
you enjoy the view. 


President 


Join host 

Kitty Pilgrim 

for tips on 

everything 

from building 

your portfolio 
And have 
“Your Money Questions” 


to cutting your tax 


answered every week by Money 
magazine's Gary Belsky. 

Learn how to manage your 
money to buy a home, plan for 
retirement, or go on a dream 
vacation. Watch Your Money, 


and see what a great retum you 


will get after just 30 minutes. 


Your Money 
Saturday 2:30PME1 
Sunday 6:30AME1 
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MONTHLY RATES MONTHLY RATES 

issue} $100,000 $250,000 ] $500,000 $1,000,000 Issue $100,000 $250,000 $500,000 $1,000,000 
Age |Male__ Female |Male_ _ Female | Male Female _|Male_ Female | | Age | Male Female |Male Female! Male Female | Male Female | 
20 | 11.50 1140 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 48 19.25 15.67 | 37.50 31.05] 7292 60.00] 143.75 117.92 
21 | 11.50 1140 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 49 20.84 16.92 | 40.00 32.71 77.92 63.34] 153.75 124.59 
22 | 11.50 1140 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 50 22.75 18.34 |) 42.92 33.96| 83.75 65.84] 165.42 129.59 
23 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 51 24.67 19.67 | 45.84 3646| 8959 70.84] 177.09 139.59 
24 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92] | 52 26.92 21.00 | 49.17 39.38} 9625 76.67 | 190.42 151.25 
25 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92] | 53 29.34 22.67 | 52.50 42.30) 10292 82.50] 203.75 162.92 
26 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35,00 68.75 67.92 54 31.84 2442 | 56.67 4542] 111.25 88.75] 22042 17542 
27 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 55 34.92 26.25 | 6188 48.75] 12167 95.42] 241.25 188.75 
28 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 56 38.34 28.25 | 67.30 52.30] 132.50 102.50 | 262.92 202.92 
29 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 57 41.67 30.34 | 73.55 56.46] 145.00 110.84 | 287.92 219.59 
30 | 1150 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 58 45.50 32.75 | 80.21 61.46] 158.34 120.84 | 314.59 239.59 
31 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92) | 59 50.09 35.34 | 88.34 67.30] 174.59 132.50 | 347.09 266.92 
32 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 60 55.67 37.84 | 97.71 73.55] 193.34 145.00 | 384.59 287.92 
33 | 1150 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 61 62.50 40.34 |109.17 80.42| 216.25 158.75 | 430.42 315.42 
34 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 68.75 67.92 62 70.34 43.34 |121.46 88.75| 240.84 175.42 | 479.59 348.75] 
35 | 11.50 11.40 18.75 18.55 35.42 35.00 | 68.75 67.92 63 78.75 46.92 |135.42 98.55] 268.75 195.00 | 535.42 387.92 
36 | 1180 11.60 19.38 18.96 36.67 35.84 71.25 69.59 64 87.75 51.34 | 150.84 109.80] 299.59 217.50 | 597.09 432.92 | 
37 | 10.25 11.80 2042 19.59 38.75 37.09 75.42 72.09 65 96.84 56.17 | 168.13 121.88 | 334.17 241.67 | 666.25 481.25] 
38 | 10.67 10.09 2146 20.21 40.84 38.34 79.59 74.59 66 | 106.17 60.84 | 187.30 131.46 | 372.50 260.84 | 742.92 519.59| 
39 | 11.17 10.59 22.71 21.46 43,34 40.84 84.59 79.59 67 |115.17 65.50 |207.30 141.46 | 412.50 280.84 | 822.92 559.59 
40 | 11.67 11.34 23.96 23.13 45.84 44.17 89.59 86.25 68 |125.17 69.67 | 229.59 152.09] 457.09 302.09 | 912.09 602.09/ 
41 | 12.25 11.67 25.21 23.96 48.34 45.84 94.59 89.59 69 |137.17 72.92 |257.30 159.59 | 512.50 321.25 | 1022.92 640.42 
42 12.84 12.25 26.25 25.21 50.42 48.34 98.75 9459 70 |152.92 75.42 |292.50 170.42| 582.92 338.75 | 1163.75 675.42 | 
43 | 1359 12.67 27.71 26.25 53.34 5042 | 10459 98.75 71 1171.34 82.42 |332.92 187.30] 663.75 372.50 | 1325.42 742.92 
44 14.25 13.00 29.38 27.30 56.67 52.50 | 111.25 102.92 72 |192.09 91.00 |378,75 207.92 | 755.42 413.75 | 1508.75 825.42 | 
45 | 15.35 13.34 31.05 28.13 60.00 54.17 | 117.92 106.25 73 | 215.50 102.09 | 430.21 234.38 | 858.34 466.67 | 1714.59 931.25 
46 | 16.50 14.00 33.13 28.96 64.17 55.84 | 126.25 109.59 74 |241.42 115.75 | 486.88 266.46 | 971.67 530.84 | 1941.25 1059.59] 
47 | 17.84 14.67 35.00 30.00 67.92 57.92 | 133.75 113.75 75 | 269.92 131.42 |549.17 302.92 |1096.25 603.75 | 2190.42 1205.42] 

Other amounts available upon request. Premiums are standard rates based on applicant's age at issuance of policy. Policies are non-cancellable as long 


as premiums are paid. Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, and monthly bank draft only. (A no-cost medical exam may be required depending 
on age, health, or amount of coverage desired). Policies $100,000 and above, CE-82 Plus, Policy Form No. 80-RCT-79D, Graded Premium Level Death 
Benefit to age 95. Premiums increase annually. Policies underwritten by The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America, A USLIFE Company, 707 North 
Eleventh Street, PO Box 401, Milwaukee, WI 53201-0401 (414) 271-2820. Established 1910. Over $45 Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in force. Rated 
A+ (Superior) by A.M. Best Company*. NOT AVAILABLE IN ALL STATES. Paid advertisement. 


insurance Company of America 


¢ Established in 1910 with over 


$45 Billion Dollars of Life 
Insurance iti Force 


* Rated A+ (Superior ) by A.M. 


Best Company* 


* Level Death Benefit to Age 95 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Application Request Form 


*An opinion, not a recommendation. 


The information you provide will be kept in strict confidence. 


STATE___ 


ZIP. 


MALE [_] FEMALE [_] 
TOBACCOL_]NON-TOBACCO [_] 
WORK PHONE 


DATE OF BIRTH 

AMT. OF INS. DESIRED 
HOME PHONE 
BENEFICIARY 

The best time to call me is: 
[-] Morning [J Afternoon [—] Evening ([_] Home [_] Work) 

| wish to pay my premiums: [_] Annually [_] Semi-Annually [—] Monthly Bank Draft 
ADDITIONAL APPLICATION REQUESTED FOR: 

NAME 


DATE OF BIRTH MALE [_] FEMALE [_] 





AMT. OF INS. DESIRED TOBACCOL_]NON-TOBACCO[_] 
Comments: 

CJ | wish to cover my children OLL CE82 
OLL FORM JJ-9003 


(Time) 





Are You Paying too much 
for Your Term Insurance? 


For More Information Call: 1-800-688-4264 
For Priority Service - Fax: (414) 545-5131 
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Benefit to age 95. Premiums increase annually. Policies underwritten by The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America, A USLIFE Company, 707 North 
Eleventh Street, PO Box 401, Milwaukee, WI 53201-0401 (414) 271-2820. Established 1910. Over $45 Billion Dollars of Life Insurance in force. Rated 
A+ (Superior) by A.M. Best Company®. NOT AVAILABLE IN ALL STATES. hyena pxcmemmcrsenesn *An opinion, not # recommendation. 
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How to Cope 
With Stress 
At Holiday Time 
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time tc rcise proper 
Here are 10 positive ways to ‘ 


with that stress 
> 1 serious look at the 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 





For the wallet card “Cholesterol and 
Blood Pressure Tracking Record,” send 
an SASE tc: American Heart Association, 
Box T-CAB, Dallas, TX 75231 

















The text material in this section does not 
imply an endorsement of any 
advertised product. 

This special advertising section was 
prepared by the TIME Magazine 
Promotion Department. © 1995 Time Inc. 
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HELPFUL DENTAL HINTS 


Getting a Grip 


If you have dexterity problems or 
just find it difficult to hold on to your 
toothbrush or dental floss, try a few 
simple “home remedies” or devices, 
such as these 


* Use a wide elastic band to attach 
the brush to your hand 


* Enlarge the brush handle with a 
sponge, a rubber ball or a bicycle 


handle grip. Or try winding an elas- 


tic bandage or adhesive tape 
around the handle. 


* Lengthen the handle with a piece 
of wood or plastic, such as a ruler 
Popsicle stick or tongue depressor 


® Tie dental floss into a loop for easi- 
er handling. 


® Use an electric toothbrush or a 
commercial floss holder 


Source: American Dental Association 


DENTAL CARE 
shopping for 
Smile Protection 


Today’s shopper is faced with an 
amazing variety of dental products 
When choosing toothbrushes, tooth- 
paste and other oral care products, 
look for those that bear the 
American Dental Association Seal of 
Acceptance — an important symbol 
of a dental product's safety and 
effectiveness. 

Here are some additional sugges- 
tions for how you can help protect 
your smile 


® Choose a fluoride toothpaste and 
brush twice daily 


® Unless your dentist recommends 
otherwise, use a toothbrush that has 
soft, polished bristles, which are less 
likely to injure your gums 


® Electric toothbrushes are also 
effective and people with limited 
hand dexterity or physical disabili- 
ties may find them easier to use 


* Clean daily between the teeth 
with dental floss, which comes in 
waxed and unwaxed varieties 

Or you can use some of the other 
interdental cleaning aids such as 
special brushes, picks or sticks. 
Discuss the proper use of these aids 
with your dentist and follow instruc- 
tions on the package to avoid injur- 
ing your gums 


* Fluoride mouth rinses are another 
effective tool in preventing tooth 
decay. Nonprescription fluoride 
mouth rinses should be used only 
by people over the age of six 

If you have trouble controlling 
plaque or gingivitis, your dentist 
may recommend an antimicrobial 
mouth rinse 


* Oral irrigators are useful for 
cleaning hard-to-reach places and 
may help reduce gingivitis. They 
are not substitutes for daily brushing 
and flossing, however 


For a free copy of the ADA Seal of 
Acceptance Program brochure, send 
an SASE to: ADA Seal of Acceptance, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 930, 
Chicago, IL 60604 





Gets teeth so 


clean your tongue won’t 


recognize them. 





Don’t be surprised if the Interplak* Power Plaque Remover makes you want to run your tongue 


t * 


‘ . 4 


across your teeth. That’s because Interplak leaves your teeth over 90% plaque free and is clinically proven to help 
prevent early gum disease. Its patented twisting bristles lengthen and shorten to gently clean deep between teeth’ and 
under the gumline, which may be why it’s the brand most recommended by dentists. In fact, we're so sure your 


mouth will feel fresher, we offer a money-back guarantee. So get an Interplak. Your tongue will thank you. 


LOMB INTERPLAK ea 
Power Plaque @ Remover 


INTERPLAK® is a registered trademark of Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division, Inc. © 1995 Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division, The INTERPLAK* 
Power Plaque Remover is acceptable as an effective cleaning instrument which significantly reduces both dental plaque and gingivitis when used as part 
of 4 program of good oral hygiene and regular professional care. Council on Dental Materials, Instruments and Equipment, American Dental Association 
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Drive Alert... 
Arrive Alive 
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drivers 


For the pamphlet “Wake Up!” send a 
legal-sized SASE to: The National Sleep 
Foundation, 1367 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Dept. T2, Washington, D.C. 20036 








Mold: A Powerful 
Airborne Allerger 


Many allergy sufferers know exact 


ly how to avoid pollen 
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At least once a week 


surfaces where mold can 
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130°F) water 





For more information, contact t! 
Asthma and Allergy Foundatior 
America’s Consumer Information Line 
at 1-800-7-ASTHMA 


What a wondrous sight. (No, not Marlene Dietrich. Her Breathe Right’ strip.) 


If you have trouble breathing, especially at night, you understand. Breathe “ he bd Med/Lg 10 


Right strips hold your nasal passages open so you can breathe easier. What ; 4 
could be more beautiful? Available in cough and cold sections everywhere. Don't Laugh. Tt Works: 
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How to Escape 
The Dandruff 
Doldrums 


As winter approaches, the problem 
of dandruff seems to become more 
common. Since it’s not a disease 
dandruff can't actually be “cured,” 
but it can be controlled. Here are 
some suggestions 


Use baby shampoo every day 
Gentle, daily shampooing can keep 
those dead scales from piling up on 
your scalp 


Try an over-the-counter dandruff 
shampoo that lists 2.5% selenium sul- 
fide or 2% zinc pyrithione in its for- 
mula. Such shampoos can be found 
in any drugstore 


Check for other causes. A number 
of skin problems can show up first 
on the scalp, including diseases like 
psoriasis 


If you've tried everything for dan- 
druff and nothing works, see your 
dermatologist or personal physician 
For more information, contact the 


American Academy of Dermatology at 
708-330-0230 


Some Frequently 
Asked Questions 
About Headaches 


How many kinds of headache 
are there? 

According to the National 
Headache Foundation, headaches 
are divided into three major cate- 
gories: vascular, tension-type and 
organic, depending on their causes 
and symptoms. 


Is it possible for one person to 
have all three kinds of headaches’ 
People with mixed headache 

problems, such as migraine with 
tension headache, are not unusual 
according to Dr. Seymour Diamonc 
executive director of the National 
Headache Foundation. 


Are migraines hereditary? 

About 70% of migraine sufferers 
have a family history of this 
condition 


Why do I have headaches only 
on the weekend? 

A change in your pattern of 
sleep, too much or too little, may 
instigate a headache. It’s best to ge 
the same amount of sleep and get 
up at the same time every day, 
even on weekends 


What is the association betwee! 
hormones and headaches? 

There's a strong correlation 
between hormonal changes and 
migraine. The majority of migraine 
sufferers are women between the 
ages of 15 and 50. Frequent fluctua: 
tions in hormonal levels are comme 
during this stage of life. Approximat 
ly 70% of migraine-headache-prone 
women experience intensified head 
aches just before, during or right afte 
their menstrual period. Changing le 
els of estrogen appear to play some 
role in attacks occurring at this time 

If you suffer from any type of 

headache, it's smart to discuss it w 
your doctor. The sooner you get yc 
condition diagnosed, the better off 
youll be 


For a copy of “The Headache Q & A 
Card,” call the National Headache 
Foundation at 1-800-843-2256 
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Your Child's Teeth 


Throughout childhood and into the 
teens, your youngster’s mouth can 
stay attractive with good oral care 
that includes brushing twice a day 
with a fluoride toothpaste, flossing 
daily and visiting the dentist regularly 
Eating a well-balanced diet con 
taining foods from the five major 
food groups and limiting between- 
meal snacks are also important in 
preventing tooth decay. If your 
child needs a snack, offer nutritious 
foods, like raw vegetables and fruits 
low-fat cheese or plain yogurt 


Sealants Add Protection 
For extra protection, ask your dentist 
about sealants, which can help pre- 








vent decay. A sealant is a plastic When the teeth are developing cannot reach into them. Sealants 
material that is applied to the chew depressions and grooves forminthe protect these vulnerable areas by 
ing surfaces of the back teeth (pre- chewing surfaces of the enamel “sealing out” plaque and food 
molars and molars), where decay They are impossible to keep clean 





occurs most often because the bristles of a too 





vbrush Source: American Dental Association 





LOOK WHAT WE FOUND IN 
THE MOUTHS OF DENTISTS 


“lam recommending it strongly to all my patients.” 


“The feeling of cleanliness is beyond any toothbrush 
that | have ever used.” 


“l own one and I like it more than Interplake or Braunse. 


What do these dentists like so much about the SenSonic™ 
brush? Its revolutionary sonic motion technology provides 
30,000 gentile brush strokes a miner to remove plaque like no 
ordinary toothbrush. For more {4 i” 

information or the nearest | 


retailer call 1-800-525-2774. | 
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“In grade school, 


you learned that water is made 
of hydrogen and oxygen. 


No one ever 
mentioned lead, chlorine, or 
Cryptosporidium. 


y ve one out of two 
Americans’ drinking water 
may be contaminated with 
lead or Cryptosporidium. 
Fortunately, there is an easy 
way to ensure cleaner, healthier 
water, With the PUR" Water 
Filter. Its patented microfilter 
is certified to remove 93% 

of the lead, 95% of the chlorine, 
plus microorganisms as small 
as Cryptosporidium and 
Giardia. Not only that, it also 
makes your water taste great. 
The PUR Water Filter is 
easily installed on your faucet 


and is simply maintained. 


' Tt even tells you when Oe time 


bx 








WATER 


Your Most 
Important Exercise 
Equipment 


It seems like a no-brainer. To avoid 
getting dehydrated, drink water 
whenever you get thirsty, right? 
Not exactly. 

“If you wait until you are thirsty to 
replenish your fluids, you're already 
dehydrated,” scrys Susan Kalish, 
executive director of the American 
Running & Fitness Association, a 
nonprofit group dedicated to 
enhancing well-being through aero- 
bic exercise and healthful living 
“Thirst is not a good indicator of your 
fluid needs.” Studies show that fluid 
changes in the body occur very 
quickly, making it impossible to use 
thirst as your primary indicator of 
fluid needs. To make matters worse, 
your sensation of thirst can become 
depressed during bouts of exercise, 


Burn more calories in less time. 
It’s true! A survey of NordicTrack 
customers who bought their machine to 
lose weight and used it weekly, showed 
that 7 in 10 lost an average of 17 pounds. 
In as little as 30 minutes, 3 times a week, 
you get a total-body workout that burns 
more calories than ordinary exercisers. 
Research shows NordicTrack workouts 
burn 20% more calories than treadmills, 
24% more than exercise bikes, and 48% 
more than steppers. 

The World's Best Aerobic 
Exerciser®. 

NordicTrack gives you a superior total 
body workout because it most effectively 
simulates what fitness experts call the 


IAL ADVERTISIN 


whether you are dehydrated or not 

What's more, two individuals can 
start out on a run together, drink the 
same amount of water during the 
workout, exercise at the same pace 
and stop at the same time, and still 
one can lose more than twice as 
much water as the other. 

To avoid dehydration, drink six to 
eight glasses of fluids throughout the 
day whether you are thirsty or not. 
About 15 to 30 minutes before you 
exercise, drink four to eight ounces 
of fluid. During exercise, drink four to 
eight ounces of fluid at 15-minute 
intervals. After exercise, drink at 
least eight to 16 ounces of fluid 

There are few things in life that 
are as easily attainable, inexpen- 
sive and good for you as water 
Make sure you drink enough of it 
every day 


For a free pamphlet, “Water, the 
Essential Nutrient," send an SASE to the 
American Running & Fitness 
Association, 4405 East West Highway, 
Suite 405, Bethesda, MD 20814 


NordicTrack. 


world’s best aerobic exercise — 
cross-country skiing. The legendary 
patented flywheel and one-way clutch 
system on a NordicTrack matches the 
smooth, non-jarring movement of cross- 
country skiing like no other exerciser. 
Why settle for anything less, when you 
can have the best, most effective way to 
lose weight fast — NordicTrack! 


So what are you waiting for, call now! 


Nordic rack 


The World’s Best Aerobic Exerciser L yR ska, MN 55918 





FREE VIDEO & BROCHURE 


CALL: 1-800-441-789 


Ext. 376K5 


Tr Please send mea FREE video & brochure 


Please send me a FREE video & brochure 
My main fitness goal is (check one) J Weight loss 
_) Shaping & toning — Cardiovascular fitness 1 Overall health 


Name Phone ( 


I Street 


Call of NordicTrack, De 6K 


Nor Track, Ine, ACML mpany © All rights reserved 
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Take care of almost everyone on 
your list with a gift of Sunset. You'll 
be giving a year’s worth of great 
ways to entertain and improve your 
home, mouth-watering recipes, 
gardening tips and travel plans 





Save money, too! 






Special Holiday Rates 
4/e Sor 


for the first 
one-year subscription 
(your own ora gift) 


£12. Ser 


for each additional 
one-year gift subscription 



















Specially designed holiday gift cards 
will announce each of your gifts! 


Send your order to: 
Sunset 
P.O. Box 56648 
Boulder, CO 80322-6648 






Please be sure to include your 
complete name and address for 
billing after the holidays 


Or call us toll-free: 1-800-777-0117. 








This special offer applies to U.S. subscriptions anly 
Outside the U.S. {in U.S. funds only) each subscription 
Canada-$33 (includes postage & G.S.T.). Mexico-$31, 
Other intemational—$41 (both include postage) 
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LETTERS 





Tom Kuekes 


HOLY COW! NOW [VE HEARD EVERY- 
thing—whining on the range by socialist 
cowboys who want more’ subsidies and 
no interference, thank you [COVER STo- 
RIES, Oct. 23]. Gimme a break! These 
ranchers get dirt-cheap grazing on pub- 
lic land. They get assistance on water 
tanks, fences and brush control, and they 
get help from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. And then they scream about how 
much they hate Big Government. Sorry, 
folks, but it’s time the free market was 
introduced into the West. Why should 
environmental groups be excluded from 
bidding on grazing rights? Open up the 
process, and let the highest bid prevail. 
Isn't that the American way? 
Christopher Rowley 
Kerhonkson, New York 


THOSE NYE COUNTY, NEVADA, “COWBOYS” 
must have gazed at the moon until they 
lost their senses. Gene Autry predicted 
that such things could happen in the 
famous cowboy ballad Don’t Fence Me 
In. What modern men fail to realize is 
that those open skies are open because 
they are owned and operated by the U.S. 
government. When activist Dick Carver 
climbed aboard his Caterpillar bulldozer 
to open a road in a national forest, he 
wasn’t posturing for the independent 
Western man, he was lobbying for the 


| cheap grazing fees charged by the 


Bureau of Land Management and the 
U.S. Forest Service, grazing rights that in 
turn can be sold for several times their 
cost to private grazers. Sounds like a gov- 
ernment handout to me. Carver chose 
his life-style of self-sufficiency. Fine. 
Stop whining about it then. 
Burt Bradley 
Decatur, Georgia 


AS MONTANA’S CONGRESSMAN, I WANT TO 
alert your readers to a crisis concerning 
our Western land that your report only 


| touched on. America already is over the 


brow of its last hill. Few wild places 
remain, and the competition for the pub- 
lic’s land is growing and becoming dan- 





The Growing Sagebrush Rebellion 
¢¢ The war on federal management 


of public lands in the West is a war 
on all Americans. These lands are 
everyone’ priceless birthright. 99 


Carbondale, Colorado 


gerously fierce. Here in Washington, 
America is faced with the most anti- 
environmental Congress of our lifetime. 
Resource-extraction industries, foreign 
and domestic, are writing the legislation 
to weaken laws that have protected our 
land, air and water. We Montanans are 
proud of living in the “last best place,” 
and we are now concerned that the 
forces of plunder and greed are about to 
sanction the destruction of the best of 
our last places. 
Pat Williams 
U.S. Representative, Montana 
Washington 


TOO LONG HAVE WESTERN RANCHERS 
benefited from their low-cost rental of 
federal lands. But when the Federal 
Government puts restrictions on the use 
of this economic advantage, the ranchers 
have the audacity to moan and groan. If 
these Westerners wish to have “rights of 
use” to this land, let them pay the market 
price. Then they will be in a better posi- 
tion to negotiate terms with the Federal 
Government. All things have their price. 
Russell A. MacCachran 

Boulder, Colorado 


ONE WONDERS WHY THE FEDS NEED ALL 
that land—like 93% of Nye County, the 
third largest county in the U.S.? Seems to 
me that with the federal deficit as large as 
it is, lots of federally owned land could be 
sold off to developers and other private 
enterprises. Then Nye County's 20,000 
inhabitants could have the company of 
migrating Texans, Californians and oth- 
ers. They would also have the pleasure of 
putting in more roads, building new 
schools and participating in the many 
other delights of neighborhood life. 
Kenneth W. Steffan 
Mendham, New Jersey 


IT IS TIME THE MEDIA STOPPED PORTRAY- 
ing unrest in the West as coming from a 
few extremists. The vast majority of peo- 
ple in rural states are directly affected by 
mandates from people who don’t have 
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THE*BENEFITS OF ZANTAC IN ACID REFLUX DISEASE 


| WISH I'D GONE TO THE DOCTOR SOONER. 

With daily heartburn, the pain was often so bad, it used 
to wake me up several times at night. But | kept telling 
myself, “Hey, it’s just heartburn. It's something you have 
: . . to live with when you lead a hectic life...traveling on the 
, p job, overeating, or eating on the run.” | didn’t realize that 
’ frequent heartburn may be a sign of a more serious 

: medical problem. 


| TRIED OVER-THE-COUNTER MEDICINES, 

f . % BUT NOTHING RELIEVED MY SYMPTOMS. 

: The worst was when | stopped in to see my folks after 
work one day. | was complaining so much that my mother 

had heard enough. She called the doctor right away. 


THE DOCTOR SAID MY FREQUENT HEARTBURN 
WAS CAUSED BY ACID REFLUX DISEASE. 

The burning sensation in my chest and the acid taste 
in my mouth were symptoms of acid reflux disease. 
The doctor said | should have gone to see him sooner. } 
He recommended lifestyle changes like eating smaller . 
meals more often, cutting down on coffee, and raising 
the head of my bed. AND, HE SAID | NEEDED 
PRESCRIPTION-STRENGTH MEDICINE. 


For 5 years, | suffered with He prescribed ZANTAC. 


heartburn. Finally, my mother “ay 
made me see a doctor. And now my pain's gone. 
ZANTAC IS AVAILABLE ONLY BY PRESCRIPTION. 


The following side effects have been most frequently 

reported by patients being treated with ZANTAC: 
headache, sometimes severe; abdominal discom- 
fort/pain; nausea and vomiting; constipation; and 
diarrhea. Your doctor or other health care profes- 
sional can provide you with more information on 
other possible side effects. 


FOR ME, ONLY ZANTAC IS ZANTAC 


—~ <-> Zantac GEL00se 


ranitidine HC! 150 mg capsules 












— 






To receive more information about heartburn and 
acid reflux disease, call toll free: 


1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 


See additional important information on adjacent page. 

















Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) Tablets, USP BRIEF SUMMARY 
Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) GELdose™ Capsules 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Tablets 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochtoride) EFFERdose™ Granules 


Zantac® (ranitidine hy¢rochloride) Syrup, USP 

The foll is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing information in 
Zantac® product labeling 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Zantac® Is indicated in: 1. Short-term treatment of active duodenal ulcer. 
2. Maintenance therapy for duodenal uicer patients at reduced —_ after healing of acute ulcers. 
3. The treatment of pathological hypersecretory conditions (e.9., Zollinger-Ellison syndrome and 
systemic mastocytosis). 4. Short-term treatment of active, benign gastric ulcer. 5. Maintenance therapy 
for gastric ulcer patients at reduced dosage after healing of acute ulcers. 6. Treatment of 
a reflux disease (GERD). 7. Treatment of endoscopically dagnosed erosive esophagitis. 

Maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis, 

Concomitant antacids should be given as needed for pain relief to patients with active duodenal ulcer, 
active, Denign gastric ulcer; hypersecretory states; GERD, and erosive esophagitis. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: Zantac* is contraindicated for patients known to have hypersensitivity to the 
drug or any of the ingredients (see PRECAUTIONS). 

PRECAUTIONS: General: 1. Symptomatic response to Zantac® therapy does not preclude the presence 
of gastric malignancy. 2. Since Zantac is excreted big Ag the k y ox should be adjusted in 
patients with impaired renal function (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Caution should be 
observed in patients with hepatic dysfunction since Zantac is metabolized in the liver. 3. Rare reports 
suggest that Zantac may precipitate acute porphyric attacks in patients with acute porphyria. Zantac 
should therefore be avoided in patients with a histo bale na the 

Information for Patients: Phenytketonurics: Zantac® 150 EFFERdose™ Tablets and Zantac® 150 
EFFERdose™ Granules contain phenylalanine 16.84 mg per 150 mg of ranitidine. 

Laboratory Tests: False-positive tests for urine protein with Multistix* may occur during Zantac 
th , and therefore testing with sulfosalicylic acid is recommended 

Drug Interactions: Although Zantac has been reported to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 in vitro, 
recommended doses of the drug do not inhibit the action of the oor P-450-linked oxygenase 
enzymes in the liver. However, there have been isolated reports of drug interactions that jest that 
Zantac affect the bioavailability of certain drugs by some mechanism as yet unidentified (¢.9., a 
pH-dependent effect on absorption or a change in volume of distribution) 

Increased of decreased prothrombin times have been reported during concurrent usa of ranitidine 
and wartarin. However, in human pharmacokinetic studies with dosages of ranitidine up to 400 mg 
day, no interaction occurred; ranitidine had no effect on warfarin clearance or prothrombin time. fre 
eae Ld alc rio catiiu cl ales aad alae has not 

n ; 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, of Fertility: There was no indication of tumorigenic or 
carcinogenic effects in life-span studies in mice and rats at dosages up to 2.000 mg/kg per day. 

Ranitidine was not mutagenic in standard bacterial tests (Sa/monelia, Escherichia coll) tor 
mutagenicity at concentrations up to the maximum recommended tor these assays. 

In a dominant lethal assay, a single oral dose of 1,000 mg/kg to male rats was without effect on the 
outcome of two matings per week for the next 9 weeks. 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Category 8: Reproduction studies have been performed in 
fats and rabbits at doses up to 160 times the human dose and have revealed no evidence of impaired 
fertility or harm to the fetus due to Zantac. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 
response, this drug should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 
Nu Mothers: Zantac is secreted in human milk. Caution should be exercised when Zantac is 
administered to a nursing mother. 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients have not been established. 
Use in Elderly Patients: Uicer healing rates in elderly patients (65 to 82 years of age) were no different 
from those in younger age-groups. The incidence rates for adverse events and laboratory 
abnormalities were aiso not different from those seen in other age-groups. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have been reported as events in clinical trials or in the routine 
Management of patients treated with Zantac®. The relationship to Zantac therapy has been unclear in 
many cases. Headache, sometimes severe, seems to be related to Zantac administration. 
Central Nervous S| ; Rarely, malaise, dizziness, somnolence, insomnia, and vertigo. Rare cases of 
reversible mental contusion, agitation egrassion, and hallucinations have been reported, 
predominantly in severely ill elderly patients, Rare cases of reversible blurred vision suggestive of a 
change in accommodation have been reported. Rare reports of reversible involuntary motor 
distur! have been received. 
Cardiovascular: As with other H,-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia, 
bradycardia, atrioventricular block, and premature ventricular beats. 
[poten Constipation, diarrhea, nausea/vomiting, abdominal discomtort/pain, and rare reports 
pancreatitis. 

Hepatic: In normal volunteers, SGPT values were increased to al least twice the pretreatment levels in 
6 of 12 subjects receiving 100 mg 4 d. intravenously for 7 days, and in 4 of 24 subjects receiving 50 
mg q.i.d. intravenously for 5 days. There have been occasional reports of hepatitis, hepatocellular or 
hepatocanalicular or mixed, with or without jaundice. In such circumstances, ranitidine should be 
immediately discontinued. These events are usually reversible, but in exceedingly rare circumstances 
death has occurred 
Musculoskeletal: Rare reports of arthralgias and myalgias 

: Blood count changes (leukopenia, granulocytopenia, and thrombocytopenia) have occurred 
in a few patients. These were usually reversible. Rare cases of agranulocytosis, pancytopenia, sometimes 
with marrow hypoplasia, and aplastic anemia and exceedingly rare cases of acquired immune hemolytic 
anemia have been reported 
Endocrine: Controtied studies in animals and man have shown no stimulation of any pituitary hormone 
by Zantac and no antiandrogenic activity, and cimetidine-induced gynecomastia and impotence in 
hypersecretory patients have resolved when Zantac has been substituted. However, occasional cases of 

|. impotence, and loss of libido have been reported in male patients receiving Zantac, but 

i@ incidence did not differ trom shat in the general population 
Integumentary: Rash, including rare cases of erythema multiforme, and, rarely, alopecia 
Other: Rare cases of hypersensitivity reactions (e¢.9., bronchospasm, fever, rash, eosinophilia) 
anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema, and small increases in serum creatinine 
OVERDOSAGE: There has been limited experience with overdosage. Reported acute ingestions of up to 
18 g orally have been associated with transient adverse effects similar to those encountered in normal 
clinical experience (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). In addition, abnormalities of gait and hypotension 
have been reported 

When overdosage occurs, the usual measures to remove unabsorbed material trom the 
gastrointestinal tract, clinical monit |. and supportive pet 2 should be employed. 

Studies in dogs receiving dosages of Zantac® in excess of 225 mg/kg per day have shown muscular 
tremors, vomiting, and rapid respiration. Single oral doses of 1 mg/kg in mice and rats were not 
lethal, Intravenous LDxe values in mice and rats were 77 and 83 mg/kg, respectively. 

DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: cre rescribing information in Zantac® product labeling.) 

Dosage Adjustment for Patients bovaied | Renal Function: On the basis of experience with a 
group of subjects with severely impaired renal function treated with Zantac, the recommended dosage 
in patients with a creatinine clearance <50 mL per minute is 150 mg or 10 mL (2 teaspoontuls 
equivalent to 150 mg of ranitidine) every 24 hours. Should the patient's condition require, the 
frequency of —_ May be increased to every 12 hours or even further with caution, Hemodialysis 


reduces the level of circulating ranitidine. ideally, the dosing schedule should be adjusted so that the 

timing of a scheduled dose coincides with the end of hemodialysis. April 1995 
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Glaxo Wellcome RL-18? 

————— 50106 


Glaxo Wellcome Inc. 


Zantac* 150 Tablets/Zantac* 300 Tablets: Glaxo Wellcome, Research Triangle Park, NC 27709; Zantac® 
150 EFFERdose™ Tablets/Zantac* 150 EFFERdose™ Granules: Glaxo Wellcome, Research Triangle 
Park, NC 27709, Manufactured in France; Zantac® 150 GELdose™ Capsules/ 
Zantac® 300 GELdose™ Capsules: Manufactured for Glaxo Wellcome, Research Triangle Park, NC 
27709 by Banner Gelatin Products cop , Chatsworth, CA 91313 and/or Banner Gelatin Products 
(Canada) Ltd.. Olds, Alberta, Canada TOM 1P0, Manufactured in Canada; Zantac® Syrup: Manutactured 
‘ A _ Wellcome, Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 by Roxane Laboratories, inc., Columbus, OH 
© Copyright 1995, Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved. 
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firsthand experience. The feelings of 
alienation are pervasive out here. Mem- 
bers of the media need to spend a sub- 
stantial amount of time on a working 
ranch and gain some practical knowl- 
edge about the field. I think they would 
see that ranchers are extreme environ- 
mentalists and their use of the land spans 
generations, not weekends. 

Renee L. Daniels 
Harrison, Montana 


























FROM THE BEGINNING, THE WESTERN 
states have been creatures of federal sub- 
sidy—not only grass but minerals, timber 
and water as well. That federal oversight 
has fallen short of the ideal is evident 
in great carpets of sagebrush choking 
out the range grass, in clear-cut national 
forests and in mining ventures that 
threaten even such a national treasure as 
Yellowstone National Park. The fragile 
Western environment is degraded, and 
the public treasury receives virtually no 


New Jersey, felt that Carver shoul 
















To Carol Channing 


After 4,500 performances, 
she’s bringing “Hello, Dolly!” 
back home to Broadway— 
inspiring us with 

her ageless energy and talent. 
The"Cal Ripken’ of the theatre, 


THE “BIO” ISAWARDED  §N 
EACH MONTH TO A PERSON 

WHOSE CONFIDENT BELIEF No nonsense’ 

IN THE TALENT AND POWER 


OF WOMEN HAS CREATED 
AN ENLIGHTENED ENVIRONMENT 
BENEFITING BOTH WOMANKIND No Nose 


AND MANKIND 
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Here's one way 
to get - 
your attention. 








Sure, we're happy to feature the latest 





TWENTIETH CENTURY’S INVESTMENT RESULTS 


Average Annual Total Returns as of 9/30/95" one-year returns in our ads. But we 


sincerely hope you won't invest in any 


family of equity funds, including Twentieth 
Fund ‘ 10-Yeor Life of Fund 


Ultra 22.2% 18.3% 


Investors (L/2/8D 


Visto 19.4% 14.8% believe, is how well it does over the 


Investors (11/25/83) 
Giftrust' 26.9% 23.0% 
Investors (11/25/83 5-10 years. We also believe staying 

a 13.7% AS.6%.. committed to a fund over longer peri 
Growth 17.5% 18.8% ods is the best way to maximize your 


D . (6/30/71 e = 
Investors slike potential returns. On that basis, 


Heritoge 17.1% 


Investors (11/10/87) Twentieth Century's no-load equity 


Century's, based on short-term results. 





The real test of an equity fund, we 


long haul, meaning periods of at least 


} . funds have compiled a notable record 
Giftrust is on irrevocable trust designed to be given : 
@5 a long-term gift to someone other than — Naturally, past performance doesn't 
or your spouse and is not available for an IRA : 

guarantee the future. But Twentieth 
Century's long-term record and time 
tested discipline is worth a toll-free call to 1-800-345-2021 to find 
out more. Just ask for a prospectus with more complete information, 
including charges, expenses and minimums, and be sure to read it 
carefully before you invest 
Please keep in mind: You don't always have to be in the right place 


at the right time. You just have to be in the right place, over time 
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revenue in return for the degradation. 
Public interest can be served only by 
improving the federal stewardship of 
what belongs to all Americans. 
Robert M. Utley 
Moose Wyoming 


THE TIMBER INDUSTRY OF ALASKA WANTS 
balance. For too long, preservationists 
have been allowed to uphold restrictions 
that protect the wildlife but never con- 
sider the people who live, work and relax 
in the surrounding environment. As a 
resident of southeast Alaska and an 
employee of the last remaining pulp mill 
in the Tongass National Forest, I have 
seen the devastating effects on people 
and communities resulting from over- 
whelming environmental restrictions. 
When a substantial job loss occurs in 
an area such as ours, relocating to find 
employment is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. Our congressional leaders 
are trying to add people and jobs to the 
environmental equation so that a level of 
balance can be maintained. 
Troy Reinhart, Board Member 
Alaska Forest Association 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


NYE COUNTY'S CARVER SOUNDS LIKE A 
carbon copy of a contemporary fixture: 
the blowhard with the warmest stool and 
coldest coffee in any café in the rural 
West. His newfound celebrity has made 
him untouchable, a sort of O.J. of the 
Purple Sage, as he and his cronies come 
dangerously close to joining the ranks of 
the cop killers. All assaults on public 
employees, regardless of weapon, should 
be vigorously prosecuted. 
John Walker 
Coaldale, Colorado 


THOSE “INDEPENDENT” ENTREPRENEURS 
out there in the “Golden West” would 
probably bitch if they were hanged with 
a new rope. It is infuriating that the folks 
who get such lucrative subsidies from 
the Federal Government have the nerve 
to talk of a rebellion against that govern- 
ment, while taxpayers in other parts of 
the country must pick up the tab 
Alexander D. Bell 
Dallas 


THE UTAH “WILDERNESS” BILL IS ONE 
of the best examples of the Republican 


leadership's efforts to give away, sell off 


or otherwise develop America’s forests, 
parks and wilderness. The bill could 
spell disaster not only for the awe- 
inspiring red rock canyon lands of south- 
erm Utah but for all America’s re- 
maining wild lands as well. If the Utah 
bill becomes law, “protection” for all 
these wild places might include logging 








Enter a whole new world of writing pleasure... 
Voyager Fountain 
Pen still only $49 


* But read this ad for an even better deal! 
Te n, another in the line of Fi 
writing instrument s equal or superior to the 
urope an ica function and appearar 
tinguishal heft 1. The 2-tone nib of the 
1 Pen is heavily gold-plated, tipped by 
mooth iridium poi s those fine European 
rican pens, \ yens are efully decorat 
ons ind poc ket 
Fountain Per 


gold é 


astoni g thing about the Vowrge 





the exclus representatives of se fine 


struments in the United States. We can therefore 


2 you this superior fountain pen for just $49.95 
at y« 


ompare that to the $150 to $250 tl u would expect 
to pay for equivalent U.S. or European luxury fountain 
pens. But we have an even better deal. Buy two for 
$99.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our 
compliments—absolutely FREE! lf you n 

write with ballpoint pens 

a pl re it is to write with lig 
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Find out if you may be 
one of the 18 million Americans 
suffering from depression. 








PEOPLE WITH DEPRESSION CAN BE TREATED 
SUCCESSFULLY. Depression is one of the most 
common illnesses in America today. Yet some won't 
talk about it. Many talk about it in whispers. While 
still others write it off as just a “mood.” 

HOW TO RECOGNIZE DEPRESSION. Of course, 
depression is a mood many experience occasionally. 
But when depression lasts more than a few weeks 
and gets in the way of living, it’s more than a mood. 
It's an illness. 

The symptoms of clinical depression (depression 
that requires treatment) 
include a deep sense of sad- 
ness, a noticeable change in 
appetite or sleep patterns, 
a loss of interest in pleasur- 
able activities, fatigue or loss 
of energy, a feeling of worth- 
lessness, recurrent thoughts 
of death or suicide...plus 
other possible symptoms. 

If you recognize the 
symptoms of depression in 
someone you care about, 
please urge them to see a 
doctor. 

DAY. 
| REAT. A 
IETY RAP. 

Many depressed people 
respond favorably to treat- 
ment such as drug therapy 
or nondrug approaches like psychotherapy. And 
even those who don’t get complete relief often get 
at least some relief. 

Different treatments may have different results in 
different people. But what is especially encouraging 
is that even when one therapy or antidepressant 
medication fails to provide relief for an individual, 
another may. 

It's important for someone suffering from depres- 
sion to discuss all treatment options with his or her 
doctor. 

One of those options is Effexor® (venlafaxine 
HCl), a medication shown to be effective for a broad 
range of depressed adults. Effexor is an antidepres- 
sant that is chemically unrelated to other medications. 





IDE EFFECT F ANTIDEPRESSANT 
SHOULD BE CONSIDERED. As with all drugs, 
there can be side effects with antidepressants. 
Among the most common side effects with 
Effexor are nausea, sleepiness, dry mouth, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, nervousness, sweating, lack of 
energy, sexual impairment, and anorexia. People 
who take Effexor should have their blood pressure 
monitored regularly since Effexor is occasionally 
accompanied by an increase in blood pressure. 
Side effects of antidepressants should be 
discussed with your doctor. 

People taking MAO 
inhibitors (another class of 
antidepressants) should not 
take Effexor. Women who 
are pregnant or nursing 
should not take any antide- 
pressant without consulting 
their doctor. 

P p [T 

PR 1ON_ AR T 
ALONE. It's estimated that 
approximately 18 million 
Americans* suffer from 
depression. People of all 
ages, all circumstances, 
from all walks of life. In 
fact, many doctors think 
depression may be respon- 
sible for a majority of 
suicides, the eighth-leading 
cause of death in America. 

If someone you love is suffering from depres- 
sion, tell them that in spite of their feelings of 
hopelessness there js hope. In fact, there is more 
than hope. For many of them, there is help. 
Suggest that they ask their doctor about current 
therapies, including Effexor. 


Ask your doctor about 
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trucks, oil rigs or other industrial devel- 

opment. Special interests are getting 

special treatment at a time when Con 

gress has promised to slash government 

waste. And people said there would be 
no more business as usual. 

Pamela Eaton 

Regional Director, Four Corners States 

Wilderness Society 

Denver 


INSTEAD OF LASHING OUT VIOLENTLY, 
maybe activists like Carver should evalu- 
ate their own methods of ranching and 
develop more ecologically sound tech- 
niques. Ultimately, these ranchers have 
more to fear from Big Business than they 
do from the Federal Government or the 
country’s environmentalists. 
Brian H. Zygo 
Austin, Texas 
Via E-mail 


SO NEVADAN JIM MERLINO, WHO USED 
to be able to get a permit from the BLM to 
cut a Christmas tree anywhere, is upset 
that the BLM will now allow him to cut his 
tree only from certain areas? Oh, how he 
suffers at the tyrannical hands of the 
Federal Government! As I recall, most 
Americans have to go out and pay for 
their Christmas trees. 
Cooper S. Renner 
El Paso, Texas 
Via E-mail 


Bosnia Still Divided 


I WAS INFURIATED TO READ IN YOUR 
report “Strange Route to Peace” [THE 
BALKANS, Oct. 23] that Bosnian Muslims 
“doubtless treated the Serbs much as the 
Serbs treated the Muslims.” If that is so, 
then why haven’t massive murders and 
rapes been reported? In war, people are 
killed and sometimes forced to move 
areas, but the Serbs’ actions, 
including killing, live 
burning and “death camps,” aren’t con- 
sidered normal. Yes, the Serbs are leav- 
ing the Muslim-held areas, but, as U.N. 
reports have noted, most of them are 
leaving of their own accord, before the 
Muslim soldiers arrive. If you look at past 
news coverage or speak with Muslim ref- 
ugees, you will find that many of the 
Serbs now leaving their so-called homes 
were placed in them by the Serb army 
after the former Muslim residents were 
expelled or killed. 


to safer 


rape, massive 


April E. Anderson 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE OBSERVATION THAT “PERHAPS THE 
Serbs were bad guys but the Bosnian 
Muslims did their part in the bloody 
business of the week” reminded me of 





They say it’s who you know that counts. And this rare raptor needs all the help it can 
get. That's why The Nature Conservancy and the public television series, NATURE 
are working together 

NATURE has been bringing the wonders of the natural 


And for forty years The Nature Conservancy has been 


For more than a decade 
world into our living rooms 
buying land and protecting ecosystems for the plants, animals, and people who inhab 
it them 

Eagles, hawks, and falcons play important roles in food chains, and their majestic 
appearance inspires us all. Watch NATURE every Sunday on PBS, and save nature by 
Call us at 1-800-628-6860 


joining The Nature Conservancy Together, we can help 


keep these high-flying friends soaring 


The 
Nature 
(Conservancy 


NATURE 


Ford spent 
2.8 billion dollars 


to try and make 
an Accord. 


You can get the 
real thing for a 


whole lot less. 
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f you’re staying up thinking about your financial future, you’re not alone. 


We're Transamerica, the people in the Pyramid. We provide the security of life insurance to millions 


of families. We help people lead better lives with consumer loans, and help them plan for the future 
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with annuities, mutual funds and retirement products. We believe in offering our customers real 


solutions to their financial needs, at reasonable prices. So the next time you find yourself 


thinking about your financial future, remember that we are, too. TRANS AMERICA 


Life Insurance * Investments * Lending * Leasing 





THE SURPRISING FACTS ABOUT THE 
COST OF STUDENT LOANS. 





ONLY SALLIE MAE LENDERS LET STUDENTS 
ACROSS AMERICA SAVE AS MUCH AS 8%. 
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who work with Sallie Mae offer 


students get the financing they 
67,645 needed to attend college. By 


purchasing student loans, we 

















loans that actually cost less. With credits today. They can choose from a number of provide banks with funds to make more 
and interest rate reductions for borrowers repayment options that are tailored to their student loans 
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Voltaire’s account of Candide’s war 
experience [after seeing the destruction 
in a village belonging to the Abares who 
had heroically resisted atrocities carried 
out by the Bulgarians}: “Candide made 
all the haste he could to another village, 
which belonged to the Bulgarians, and 
there he found that the heroic Abares 
had enacted the same tragedy.” This 
great work of 1759 satire might have 
been fiction, but current news items 
reveal the same facts in today’s wars. 
Harriett J. Claxton 
Dublin, Georgia 


Rotblat’s Nobel: Pro and Con 


‘THE NOBEL COMMITTEE MADE AN EXCEL- 
lent choice in awarding the Nobel Peace 
Prize to antinuclear activist Joseph Rot- 
blat and his group [NoBELs, Oct. 23]. 
The timing of the award is perfect, coin- 
ciding with the 50th anniversary of the 


dropping of nuclear bombs on Japan and | 


the continued atomic tests by France 
and China. One hopes the U.S. will heed 
Rotblat’s views and cease all nuclear- 
weapons testing. “Nuclear-have nations” 
should cease selling equipment and 
matériel and stop assisting the “have- 
nots” in developing the bomb. Prolifera- 
tion will only perpetuate a vicious circle. 














Nuclear weaponry is a waste of a nation’s 


resources that could be utilized to 
improve the standard of living of its peo- 
ple. There are no winners in a nuclear 
war! It would end civilization and cause 
irreparable damage to the earth. Science 
should be used to improve the world, not 
destroy it. The U.S. should take the lead 
in world nuclear disarmament. 

How Tim Chang 


Honolulu | 


ROTBLAT, THE WINNER WITH THE PUG- 
wash Conferences on Science and World 
Affairs of the Nobel Peace Prize, believes 
the award honors “the small group of 
scientists who have been working for 40 
years to try to save the world.” But the 
Pugwash scientists did not “save the 
world,” the nuclear weapons they want- 
ed abolished did. Contrary to the scien- 
tists’ expectations, the nuclear monopoly 
of the U.S., the nuclear superiority of 
NATO and then the cold war “balance 
of terror” assured peace until the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. There would 
be no winners in a nuclear war. Atomic 
weapons possess a unique property: they 
deter aggression and discourage their 
own use. This is all they are good for. 
Julius Lukasiewicz 
Ottawa 








Our Troubled Teens 


I APPRECIATED YOUR ARTICLE “GENERA- 
tion Excluded” on the report from the 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Devel- 
opment [Socrety, Oct. 23]. The study 
concluded that the U.S. is “neglecting 
its 19 million young adolescents to such 
an extent that half of them may be irrev- 
ocably damaged.” Teenagers and adoles- 
cents today are often eclipsed by older 
generations or lumped in with Genera- 
tion X. You presented many of the prob- 
lems that face our generation and gave 
the report’s prescriptions for change. 
However, that list did not include the 
most obvious and useful one: respect. If 
our parents and others treat us as though 
they expect us to misbehave, it is likely 
that we will. If, on the other hand, they 
respect us and treat us like the human 
beings we are, we will probably act in a 
manner worthy of that respect. 
Laura Stoffer, age 17 
Boulder, Colorado 
Via E-mail 


IT IS TERRIFYING TO LOOK DOWN THE 
road to the next 10 to 20 years. The prob- 
lems won't simply be vast numbers of 
private, personal tragedies. No, imagine 
the consequences to a society in which 
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do quickly 1s depreciate. 





Accord LX 


It does 0 to 60 in just 95 seconds, 70 to 0 in just 188 feet? And loses just 19% of its original value (retaining an astounding 
81%) over four years! Which means it’s one of the few fast cars in the world which takes forever to reach the finish line. 
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Denzel Washington 


$4 He stood about five-foot, nine-inches tall, 


but he was a giant. Billy Thomas. He ran the 
Boys & Girls Club where | grew up. Now, | 
know today it’s different. Young people face 
problems | never even had to think about. 

But that's why now, more than ever, we need 
the Boys & Girls Club. It’s a positive place 
where thousands of people like Billy Thomas 
help young people succeed. Does it work? It 


did for me. I? 
1-800-854-CLUB 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 


The Positive Place For Kids. 
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half the rising generation can make no 

contribution but only drain that society 

of its dwindling resources. Imagine the 

crime, the homelessness and the effect 
on the children of today’s youngsters. 

Darcie Conner Johnston 

Falls Church, Virginia 


THE CARNEGIE COUNCIL SAYS THE SMOK- 
ing rate among eighth-graders rose 30% 
from 1991 to 1994 and that two-thirds of 
eighth-graders say they have tried alco- 
hol. I fully agree that those figures are 
| accurate. I smoked when I was in eighth 
| grade, and do now. I also tried alcohol 

then, but no longer drink. In spite of my 
agreement with the study’s results, I still 
find major faults in most of the reports 
done on my age group, namely, the 
exclusion of views from this group. Most 
articles characterize us as unthinking 
and inhuman. There is a lack of quotes or 
opinions from us. By eliminating our 
views, no one ever finds out the reasons 
why we smoke. 





Bill Gentle, age 15 
Irvine, California 


PARENTS AREN'T IGNORING THIS SITUA- 
tion. We can only stand by helplessly. 
Some of us must work two jobs to keep 
our families from being homeless and 
hungry. We dream of affording a sports 
program for our children or whatever 
would keep them from turning to the 
only comrades who will accept them as 
they are: gangs. The color of people’s 
skin and their culture are not the things 
that create desperate individuals. Hope- 
lessness does. 
Margaret Marks 
Glendale, California 


The United Nations at 50 


THE UNITED NATIONS HAS ACHIEVED 

innumerable successes throughout its 

existence. To abandon it in the face of 

challenge is simply a waste of 50 years 
[UNITED Nations, Oct. 23]. 

Patrick M. Fergusson 

Vancouver, Canada 

Via E-mail 





| YOUR STORY SAID THE U.N. UNIVERSITY, 
“an organization that helps coordinate 
U.N.-funded research projects world- 
wide, spent much of its budget between 
1982 and 1992 erecting a $100 million 
building” in Tokyo. Indeed, the U.N. 
University headquarters building. is 
located in downtown Tokyo, and its con- 
struction did come to slightly more than 
$100 million. However, it was built on a 
site made available by the Tokyo metro- 
politan government. Its construction 
was entirely financed by the government 

















About the legendary gold dot dial 


Nathan George Horwitt, the artist, 
conceived of a watch without numbers 
as an experiment in pure, functional 
and “uncluttered” design 
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Diamond importer & Manutacturers 
Allanta, GA 1-800-635-0377 


THE ART OF PERFORMANCE: THE MAKING OF A LEGENDARY CLASSIC. 


The Movado Museum 
Watch is in the 
permanent collections 
of museums oround 
the world 


Stootliches Museum 
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Neve Sommlung, 
Munich, Germany 


Museum Moderne Kunst 
Vienna, Austria 






Museo de Arte Moderno 
Bogoté, Colombio 


Museum Boymans-von 
Beuningen, Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands 


Museo de Arte 
Contempordneo 
Corocos, Venezuela 


Finnish Museum of 
Horology Espool 
Helsinki, Finland 


Sezon Museum of Art 
Tokyo, Japan 


Kunstindustri-museets 
Billedbog, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Musée International 
d'Horlogerie 
Lo Choux-de-Fonds 
Switzerlond 


Museo de Bellas Artes 
Bilbao, Spain 


Design Museum 
London, England 


Kowasaki City Museum 
Kawasaki, Japon 


Victoria ond Albert 
Museum 
London, England 
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The Classic Museum Watch. A master- 
piece in modern design. 18K gold 
micron finish case, lizard strap. Quartz 
movement. Water-resistant to 99 ft. 
Swiss crafted. His or hers, $495. 
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The Museum, Watch. 








XF ¢ y mom and dad got me 
| v\e A Egleston, the Children’s Health 
4 ‘ 
Care System. Because it takes 
care of me. 


This is the 
Egleston Children’s 
Health Care Center in 
9 my neighborhood. 


| And finally, there's Egleston 
7 Children’s Hospital at 
Emory University. 
Here’s my doctor. 
He's one of the top pediatricians 
in Atlanta. 


To keep your child safe and healthy, child's minor emergen 
we offer you a partner: a primary care broken bones, Open 36 $ a year-including 
pediatrician who is an expert at preventing evenings, weekends and holidayé-the Egleston 
and treating children’s ilinesses and injuries. centers are there when you need them most. 


So get your kids their own 
hea Ith care system . prehensive hospital dedicated exclusively 


t in. Pediatric specialists make 
Egleston one of the ten best children's 
hospitals in the country.” 


It's Georgia's largest and most com- 


EGLESTON CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


Emory Un 
Egleston Children’s 
Neighborhood Centers 


Primary Care Pediatricians 
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of Japan. Not a single dollar was drawn 

from the university's budget or, for that 

matter, from the U.N.’s regular budget, 

since the university is entirely financed 
through voluntary contributions. 

Heitor Gurgulino de Souza, Rector 

U.N. University Office 

in North America 

New York City 


Close Encounters Online 


IN HER ACCOUNT OF BEING PROPOSI- 
tioned for online sex by “Demonboy” 
[Essay, Oct. 23], Barbara Ehrenreich 
does not offer any answers to the ques- 
tion of how such easily encountered 
pornography affects children. Nor does 
she have a clue as to the questions that 
need to be asked. She solicits our sympa- 
thy for her mental confusion by confiding 
that she “actually believed” technology 
would solve all the isolation and disillu- 
sionment that plague society, while she is 
stunningly ignorant of the fact that it is 
our dependence on science and inven- 
tion rather than on rectitude and intel- 
lectual integrity that has contributed to 
our catastrophic slide into the sewer. 
Marian Scheele 
Modesto, California 


IF IT IS TRUE THAT “DEMONBOY” IS AS 

young as essayist Ehrenreich seems to 

believe, is it ethical to print his screen 
name in a national magazine? 

Linda Angeloff Sapienza 

Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 

Via AOL 

As the Essay indicated, Ms. Ehrenreich 

made up that screen name. 





Clout Among Republicans 


I VEHEMENTLY DISAGREE WITH THE 
title and assertions made in the story 
“Follow—or Move Over” [CONGREsS, 
Oct. 23] that suggest Speaker Newt 
Gingrich wields the political power to 
give Senator Bob Dole this ultimatum. 
Granted, Gingrich was the driving force 
in the Contract with America. Yet no one 
campaigned harder for change in the 
“revolution” of last fall’s elections than 
Dole. Moreover, Gingrich does not have 
as much clout among Republicans as 
your article claims. Many Republicans 
question his character, his hypocrisy and 
his motives. Dole is a seasoned veteran, 
having served for more than 35 years in 
Congress; and while he understands the 
importance of brokering compromises in 
his position as majority leader, that does 
not mean he is standing in the way of 
Gingrich’s revolution. 
Thomas J. Ratcliff 
Cortland, Ohio 




















PRESENTING 10,603 GOOD REASONS 
TO INVEST IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS. 


Now it's easy to save for America’s 10,603 schools of higher education. 
Buy U.S. Savings Bonds for education through the U.S. Savings Bonds Payroll 
Savings Plan — or at your bank — every week, every month or every payday. 


Buy Series EE Bonds for half their face value. If you hold them five years or 
more, you'll earn competitive, market-based interest, compounded semiannually, 
with a guaranteed minimum return. 


U.S. Savings Bonds are exempt from state and local income taxes, and 
they're federally tax-deferred. And if Bonds are used to pay for higher education, 
there may be an additional federal tax advantage.* 


Take the first step to your child's higher education. Ask your employer or 


bank for the free booklet, “U.S. Savings Bonds for Education.” 
9 4 | 


Or write: U.S. Savings Bonds for Education, Department 






of the Treasury, Washington, DC 20226. 


For current rate information, call 
1-800-4US BOND « 1-800-487-2663 


*This advantage is explained in a booklet entitled "U.S. Savings Bonds for 
Education,” available from your payroll office, financial institution or the 
Department of the Treasury. Please read it thoroughly for information 
about income limits, registration and other restrictions before investing 

for this purpose 
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Kazakstan: 
a good investment climate 


As one of the world's geographically 
largest countries, the Republic of 
Kazakstan is rich in resources— 
natural and human. It boasts vast 
oil and gas reserves, huge depos- 
its of hard metals and a significant 
agricultural capability. 
Today, Kazakstan is working 
aggressively to turn those assets 
into wealth for its people. It is enact- 
ing commercial reforms to attract for- 
eign investment. Kazakstan's leaders 
know that creating economic growth 
requires building international partnerships with companies like Mobil, 
which has been active in the Republic since 1991. 

As an international oil company, Mobil brings management skills, 
technological expertise and financial strength to energy projects. Our 
history of operating globally for over 100 years with high standards for 
health, safety and the environment allows a country such as Kazakstan 
to gain from our willingness to shoulder the geological, technical and 
business risks of energy development. 

To encourage foreign investment, Kazakstan has enacted a new 
tax code, established a new currency, the tenge, and stepped up efforts 
to stabilize its economy. 

Anxious to develop its vast resources, the government is also 
mindful of its environmental responsibility. Visits to our producing sites in 
the Gulf of Mexico showed them that Mobil could handle oil and gas pro- 
duction in environmentally sensitive areas. 

Mobil is the only U.S.-based member of a multinational consortium 
selected to acquire seismic data in the Kazak sector of the Caspian Sea 
through 1997. Consortium members are then entitled to obtain rights to 
offshore blocks there for further exploration and development. Recently, 
we've agreed to team up with three Kazakstani state companies to 
explore for oil and gas in the 4 million acre Tulpar block, located in the 
northwestern part of Kazakstan. We look forward to participating in other 
opportunities that Kazakstan may offer. 

The journey to free and open markets is difficult. Reforms too 
often entail painful periods of adjustment and disruption before nations 
can prosper. Long-term partnerships, like those we are developing with 
Kazakstan, can help turn resources into assets for current and future 
generations. 

Shared perspectives make partnerships work. Nations like the 
Republic of Kazakstan are sensitive to what investors expect. And we as 
long-term partners are sensitive to helping them achieve their goals. 


Mobil 


Visit us on the Internet: 
http://www.mobil.com. 











YOU RAN A PICTURE WITH YOUR STORY 
“Follow—or Move Over” that left the 
impression that I am lecturing Senate 
majority leader Bob Dole or forcing him 
(in your words) “to get with the c.o.P. 
legislative program.” This is not just mis- 
leading; it is patently false. As that pho- 
tograph was being taken, I was running 
down a series of points concerning Pres- 
ident Clinton. Senator Dole and I, like 
the respective chambers that we lead, 
are committed partners in the budget- 
negotiation process. We are on the same 
page and “with” the same program. 
Newt Gingrich, Speaker 
House of Representatives 
Washington 





Restoring a Tattered Image 


O.J. SIMPSON MAY STILL HAVE HIS 
Ferrari and Bentley cars and his beauti- 
ful home in Brentwood, but that doesn’t 
make him a hero to millions of abused 
women who live in greater fear because 
of his not-guilty verdict [PREss, Oct. 23]. 
Rather than talk about knocking that 
chip off Marcia Clark’s shoulder, Simp- 
son should just keep quiet and forget 
about big advertising contracts. 
George A. Dean 
Southport, California 


IN SIMPSON’S PHONE-CALL INTERVIEW 
with the New York Times, he said he 
had been wrong to “get physical” with 
his wife. Simpson went on to tell the 
Times later in the interview, “I'd like 
to be able to knock that chip off Marcia’s 
shoulder.” Seems to me that Simpson 
still has difficulty in trying to control his 
impulses and anger in committing vio- 
lence against women. 

Louise Pastuck 

New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601 Our 
E-mail address is Timeletter@aol.com. Correspondence should 
include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. TIME is 
available both on America Online and on Time Warner's 
Internet home page, Pathfinder: http://pathfinder.com. 
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Call: 1-800-421-0029 
to get your copy today. 


It's your one source for top 
fund recommendations, best 
investing strategies and expert 
advice to maximize your profits. 
We've done all the work. 
You get all the rewards. 
Call and order the Money Guide 
today or to order by mail, enclose 
your name, address and a check 
for $1.95 (includes shipping & 
handling) and send to: 


Money Guide to Mutual Funds 


P.O. Box 30626 
Tampa FL 33630-0626 
Please allow 2-4 weeks delivery 
(also available at newsstands). 
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a vast array of life-sustaining features, All 


People want and expect different things out 


of automobiles. Today, Volvo makes cars that satisfy Volvos include as standard features an anti-lock 
that broad range of needs. brake system, daytime running lights, dual front air 
bags, Side Impact Protection System (SIPS) and, 


Jim and T.K. 


Michael's Volvo 960 Sedan, which 
were both so eager to drive, features a now, side impact air bags. which 
2.9-liter, 6-cylinder, 24-valve engine, aren't even offered as an option by 
a 100-watt “Premium Sound” cassette most other manufacturers. 
stereo with CD° capability, leather What's more, all Volvos come with 
and CFC-free a four-year/50,000-mile new vehicle 


interior,” sunroof 


limited warranty’ and 24-hour On-Call 


electronic climate control. 





The 960 Wagon driven by Frank Roadside Assistance. 
offers all of the above, as well as 74.9 cubic feet of The Volvo 960 Sedan has an MSRP of $33.960 
cargo space (more than enough space to bring all of and the Wagon has an MSRP of $35,260. Call 
our Internet site at 


those presents to the hospital, not to mention smiles 1-800-960-9988 or visit 


to the faces of the kids receiving them). http://www. volvocars.com. 
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THE WEEK 


OCTOBER 29 - NOVEMBER 4 | 


WORLD 


Rabin Assassinated 

Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin was shot and 
killed as he left a peace rally 
in Tel Aviv. His alleged at- 
tacker, a 25-year-old Jewish 
law student named Yigal 
Amir, was arrested on the 
spot. He reportedly said he 
acted alone, although he has 
been linked to a tiny extrem- 
ist group called Eyal, which 
fiercely rejects Rabin’s partici- 
pation in peace negotiations 
with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. “I am very sad 
and very shocked,” said 
p.L.O. leader Yasser Arafat. 
President Clinton, who 
called Rabin “a martyr for his 
nation’s peace,” will attend 
Monday’s funeral. The Israeli 
Cabinet immediately named 
Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres acting Prime Minister. 
A government spokesman 
vowed “to press ahead with 
the peace process.” 


Canada, by a Hair 

After a boisterous campaign 
that stirred passions in 
Canadians from all 

provinces, Quebec chose to 
remain part of Canada, 

voting 50.6% against seces- 
sion and 49.4% for it ina 
special plebiscite. The razor- 
thin margin consisted of just 
52,448 votes out of almost 

5 million cast; the 93.4% 
turnout was a record. One 

day later, Quebec Premier 
Jacques Parizeau, leader of 
the separatist Parti Québéc- 
ois, announced that he would 
resign before year’s end. But | 
charismatic Quebec politi- 
cian Lucien Bouchard insist- 
ed that the cause of secession | 
is not dead: “The next time | 
will be the right one. And the | 
next time may come sooner 
than people think.” 


Yeltsin Reappears Briefly 

Triggering worldwide anxi- 
ety about Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin’s health, Prime 


PENITENT OF THE WEEK: President Clinton confessed what he sees as his 





l 


sins toa 
political pundit. Come November 1996, will enough voters absolve him? 





== INSIDE WASHINGTON SS 


Why No One on Earth Envies Bruce Reed 

As other officials frantically played down the President's lat- 
est uncontrolled attack of revisionist self-criticism, White 
House aide Bruce Reed prepared for a new job: devising a 
plausible agenda for a second Clinton term. Reed had been 
laboring quietly on crime and welfare reform, centrist- 
tacking issues that were obscured by health care and other lib- 
eral pursuits. But with Clinton veering right, Reed is helping 
show the way. First step: shaping January’s State of the Union 
address, unofficial kickoff to the re-election campaign. 
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A BETTER CHOICE 
FOR HEARTBURN 


SUFFERERS THAN 
mat O71 DANG 
OR MYLANTA. 








Better than Mylanta?’ Better than Pepcid AC?’ 


1. Relieves heartburn by preventing production |. Relieves heartbum by preventing production 


| ; Put 
of stomach acid for hours ‘ of stomach acid ; i 


2. Two tiny tablets (one dose) reduce 2. Reduces and controls stomach acid for 
more stomach acid than 8 spoons of : hours and hours a | 


regular Mylanta 





Tagamet® HB’ Tagamet® HB* 
| 





3. Doctors prefer for patients suffering from 5. The idea behind it won the Nobel Prize for 
frequent heartburn : Medicine — the most coveted award in all st 
of science 
+. Doctors prefer for patients who experience +. As a prescription medication, Tagamet 
; se 
nighttime heartburn : has been prescribed 2 to 1 by doctors over 
| 
Pepcid for stomach acid conditions 
5. Has been prescribed more than any other 5. Has been prescribed more than any other 
stomach medication in history stomach medication in history 4 
6. Unsurpassed safety. The active ingredient y 6. Safety has been demonstrated during 
has been taken safely with many frequentls a a 18 years of prescription use by doctors and B: 
prescribed medicines. Just read the label hospitals. (Tagamet introduced 1977, Pepcid 1986) | 














CHRONICLES 


WINNERS @& LOSERS 


Minister Viktor Chernomyr- 
din took on more of the day- 
to-day governance of the 
country. Although Cherno- 
myrdin said Yeltsin will still 





MIKE TYSON PAULA H make all major decisions, the 
Perfectly timed broken End of 0). engagement F ministries of Defense, For- 
thumb KOs slow- cuts short prospect of 2 eign Affairs, the Interior and 
selling Mathis match carefree domestic bliss t Security have been reporting 
WHITE DRUGGIES THE CIA 5 to Chernomyrdin. At week’s 
Clinton continues Langley admits it 2 end, Yeltsin appeared for less 
policy of harsher sen- knowingly passed on ° than a minute on Russian 
a — Lege prance hoe! ew television, looking wan and 
an Tor aficionados o gence e Pentagon puffy and slurring his 
powdered cocaine and the White House speech. He is scheduled to 
SNOOP DOGGY DAVID remain in the hospital until 
DOGG LETTERMAN the end of the month. 
pi re beat rap a opto aol 
as judge tosses evi- OOP; US AS 
play murder trial Bonnis Hunt icon Reems Penne ees 











> Last week, after months of 
virtual silence on the issue, 
Gingrich offered a specific 
proposal for a commission to 
study political reform. In con- 
trast to most analysts, how- 
ever, he insisted that cam- 
paigns are “underfunded.” 
His yardstick: “In 1992 a ma- 
jor political party spent $110 
million ... one-third what we 
spend on antacid.” The re- 
marks gave normally loyal 
freshman 6.0.P. Representa- 
tive Linda Smith heartburn. If 
the Speaker just wants to 
expound on politics, said 
Smith, a leader on the reform 
issue, “let him write a book.” 


> The White House response: 
Gingrich's proposal could be 
redundant, since a bipartisan 
Senate bill would put new lim- 
its on campaign spending. 


Babbitt’s Alien Adventure 


The Justice Department is proud that its $46 mil- 
lion Operation Gatekeeper has helped deter ille- 
gal aliens from entering the U.S. south of San 
Diego. But the border still has its weak spots—as 
immigration officials in San Diego were reminded 
last week with a Cabinet official looking on. Bad 
enough that Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt, in 
town for an Indian affairs meeting, had his rented van stolen 
from his hotel parking lot. Next day cops spotted the van 
heading toward Los Angeles and stopped it. Inside: a payload 
of 39 illegal Mexican border jumpers who had shelled out up 
to $500 a head for the ride north. 





Saber Rattling 


In an effort to dissuade 
Colin Powell from seek- 
ing the G.o.P. presiden- 
tial nomination, a group 
of conservative activists held a press conference last week 
to attack the former general for his Clintonesque positions 
on abortion, gun control and affirmative action. Less pre- 
dictably, some of the activists slagged Powell’s military 
record, which one termed “risk averse.” Below, a look at 
the Clintonesque—for lack of a better word—military ca- 
reers of Powell’s hawkish critics: 


CRITIC MILITARY SERVICE 


Gary Bauer: president, 
Family Research Council 


Morton Blackwell: Virginia G.o.p. Two years of rove in 


None 


National Committeeman college 
Deputy Assistant De- 
Frank Gaffney Jr.: director, fense Secretary under 
Center for Security Policy Reagan; no service in 
uniform 
David Keene: chairman, N 
American Conservative Union yee 
Paul Weyrich: chairman, Non 


Free Congress PAC 
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Meeting at the heavily guard- 
ed Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base outside Dayton, Ohio, 
the leaders of Bosnia, Croatia 
and Serbia made limited prog- 
ress on plans for ending the 
42-month-old war in Bosnia. 
Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher said the U.S. 
expects Bosnian Serb leaders 
Radovan Karadzic and Ratko 
Mladic to be ousted from pow- 
er shortly; the two have been 
indicted by an international 
tribunal as war criminals. 


Court Orders Cult Disbanded 
The Tokyo District Court, 
finding that Japan’s Aum 
Shinrikyo manufactured the 
sarin nerve gas used in the 
Tokyo subway attack, or- 
dered that the cult lose its 
tax-sheltered status as a reli- 
gious organization. The rul- 
ing paves the way for a liqui- 
dation of Aum’s assets, 
estimated at anywhere from 
$20 million to $1 billion. The 
proceeds from the sale would 
be seized by the government 
or used to settle lawsuits 
against the cult. Echoing the 
relief felt by a vast majority 
of his countrymen, Prime 
Minister Tomiichi Muraya- 
ma said, “We were expecting 
to hear this conclusion, and I 
am glad to hear the result.” 
The cult has filed an appeal 
contesting the ruling. 


Subway Fire Kills 288 

In Baku, capital of the for- 
mer Soviet republic of Azer- 
baijan, a malfunctioning 
electrical cable ignited gases 
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is also upgradable. Adding 300 dpi scanning 
and laser printing options is a snap. 

All of this functionality comes so economi- 
cally priced, any workgroup can 
afford to become more produc- 
tive. And of course it’s all backed 
with Xerox reliability and support. 

To learn more, see us at 
http://www.xerox.com or call 
1-800-ASK-XEROX, extension 630. You'll see 
the Document WorkCenter Pro 610 truly is a 


simpler way to do good work. 
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trapped in a subway tunnel, 
sparking an explosion that 
killed 288 people and injured 
200 more; most of the vic- 
tims died from carbon- 
monoxide poisoning. Offi- 
cials blamed the accident on 
outdated Soviet equipment. 
NATION 
Espionage Malpractice 
The cia made a shocking 
confession to two congres- 
sional committees: in the last 
years of the cold war, it 
knowingly passed on ques- 
tionable information to the 
President and the Pentagon. 
The agency’s new director, 
John Deutch, told stunned 
legislators that c1a officers 
had on occasion obtained and 
relayed information from 
Kremlin insiders whom the 
agency suspected of being 
double agents. The cia did 
not properly warn U.S. na- 
tional security officials that 
the information might be 
tainted; worse, the informa- 
tion may have prompted the 
expenditure of billions on 
unnecessary defense projects. 
“Devastating” and “inexcus- 
able” were Deutch’s assess- 
ments. He pledged an inten- 
sive effort to “reconstruct” the 
agency's spying operations. 


Budget Gridlock 

President Clinton and the 
Republican congressional 
leadership met behind closed 
White House doors to dis- 
cuss how to bridge their 
differences over the G.o.P.’s 
seven-year balanced-budget 
plan, which includes large 
tax cuts and a Medicare 
overhaul. In an unsurprising 
development, no agreement 


| was reached—not on the 


budget plan and not on an 
extension of the nation’s debt 
ceiling, which is scheduled to 
expire sometime this month. 
Republicans have said they 
won't agree to more than a 
brief extension of the debt— 
which must be approved by 
Congress and is necessary to 
avert default on billions of 
dollars in government 
bonds—unless President 
Clinton agrees to accept the 
main provisions of their bud- 











get package. So far, the 
President has rejected 
making a deal. 


Recriminalizing Abortion 

In the first such vote since 
the Supreme Court decrimi- 
nalized most abortions in 
1973, the House voted 288 to 
139 to ban a very rare form of 
late-term abortion that anti- 
abortion legislators described 
as particularly brutal to fetus- 
es. Despite the likelihood of a 
Senate filibuster and a presi- 
dential veto, abortion-rights 
advocates said they feared 
that the House bill, which 
would impose criminal 
penalties on doctors, could 
presage the passage of even 
more restrictive legislation. 


Not So Fast 

In an embarrassing setback 
for the G.o.Pp. leadership, the 
House voted to instruct its 
team of conference negoti- 
ators with the Senate to drop 
a string of restrictions on 

the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency that the House 
had previously attached to an 
EPA spending bill. Moderate 
Republicans joined ranks 
with Democrats to repudiate 
the controversial restrictions, 
which would severely curtail 
the agency's enforcement of 
air- and water-quality laws. 


Whitewater Splash 

The Senate Whitewater hear- 
ings, which have been dig- 
ging for political pay dirt for 
months, may have found 
some. Armed with newly un- 
covered telephone records, 
Republican members grilled 
two close advisers of Hillary 
Rodham Clinton about con- 
versations they had with the 
First Lady shortly after the 
suicide of Deputy White 
House Counsel Vincent Fos- 
ter. The G.0.p. claims the 
phone records suggest the 
First Lady herself put a stop 
to a search of Foster's office in 
order to protect Whitewater 
records—an assertion the 
White House has long denied. 


Hey, Bill—Shhhhhi!!! 
What's a handler to do with 
a President who is addicted 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


V Bring on the salmon. Eating 
one 3-oz. serving of seafood con- 
taining omega-3 fatty acids each 
week can reduce your risk of car- 
diac arrest to half what it would 
be if you ate no fish, a study shows. 
Salmon, mackerel and herring are 
high in the fish fat; cod, flounder 
and haddock are low. 


V Thalidomide, banned worldwide nearly 
35 years ago for causing horrendous birth 
defects, may have a new role: it appears to 
heal mouth ulcers in ArDs patients. 

v Consider yourself lucky if you're white, 
80 years old or more, and living in America. 
Life expectancy for white people who make 
it to age 80 is greater in the U.S. (89.1 years 
for females, 87 years for males) than for na- 
tives of Sweden, France, England or Japan, 
researchers have discovered. 
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Hookers of the Ivy League 
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VY America is fattening up more 
because it’s lighting up less. The 
weight gain that usually happens 
when people quit smoking is 
partly responsible for a 9% in- 
crease in the prevalence of obe- 
sity among Americans from 1978 
to '90, a study shows. 

~ Cut yourself? Calm down-—literally. A 
small study found that flesh wounds in 
women who were stressed out (in this case 
because they were caring for relatives with 
dementia) took significantly longer to heal 
than wounds in women who were leading 
less tension-filled lives. 

v Elderly people taking a short-acting 
form of nifedipine, a blood-pressure pill, 
were nearly twice as likely to die over the 
course of a four-year study as those on oth- 
er kinds of blood-pressure medication. 
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Is it the Ivy League education that makes you perfect to play a 
prostitute in movies? Or does playing a prostitute help get you 
into an Ivy League college? Whichever the case, there seems 
to be a definite correlation between going to a good school and 
having sex for money onscreen. 
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KERREY, WHO LOST A LEG IN VIETNAM, RESPONDING TO HOST TIM RUSSERT’S QUESTION ON 
MEET THE PRESS ABOUT WHETHER KERREY, AS A CONGRESSIONAL DEMOCRAT, IS WORRIED 
THAT PRESIDENT CLINTON “WILL SAW YOUR LIMB OFF” IN BUDGET NEGOTIATIONS 
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The Chevy Cavalier was thoughtfully engineered to make your life easier, to be a car you can 
trust. For instance? When you're low on oil, a warning light reminds you! A new onboard 
diagnostic computer can detect emission system problems before they seriously affect perfor- 
mance. Its standard theft-deterrent system still watches out for you, even if you don’t lock 
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Oil, But It Won't Check It For You. 
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your car. And if that’s not thoughtful enough, there are options like a Remote Keyless Entry system 
thar'll unlock your doors, or electronic traction control that'll improve your car's grip on slippery 
surfaces. Heck, if the Cavalier were any more helpful and ingenious it would do your driving for 
you. But that wouldn’t be any fun, now, would it? That’s why it’s a Genuine Chevrolet. 


GCAVA LEE R a GENUINE CHEVROLET: 

















OLYMPIC @ 
Playing the Schedule Game 


THE SUSPENSE IS KILLING THE TRACK 
community. Will Primo Nebiolo, the pres- 
ident of the 1sar—track and field’s govern- 
ing body—change the Atlanta Olympic 
schedule to accommodate the U.S.’s Mi- 
chael Johnson, world champion in both 
the 200 and 400 meters? If not, then John- 
son would be faced with the impossible 
task of running in three races on Monday, 
July 29, and then, two 
days later, in the 400 
final and the 200 semi- 
final. At stake for the 
28-year-old Texan is the 
chance to do what no 
athlete has ever done: 
win the Olympic 200 
and 400, 

At the world cham- 
pionships in Goteborg, 
Sweden, in August, 
Johnson not only won 
both the 200 and 400 
gold medals, he also an- 
chored the victorious 
U.S. 4x400-meter relay 
team. After that perfor- 
mance, Nebiolo, the 
Italian who rules the 
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said he would consider the unusual though 
not unprecedented step of altering the 
schedule. According to Johnson’s agent, 
Brad Hunt, “What Michael is hoping is that 
the two events get completely separated. He 
wants to finish one before he starts the oth- 
er.” Both Johnson and the Atlanta organiz- 
ing committee were expecting a decision in 
October; they're still waiting. 
A potential spoilsport in the matter is 
Carl Lewis, who also wants the schedule 
, changed—in Lewis’ case 
ito aid his quest for 
3 another gold in either 
z * the 200 or the 100. But 
, based on recent per- 
5 E formances, Johnson is 
3 clearly the more deserv- 
> ing of the two. Besides, 
= track could use the pub- 
* licity it would get from 
having Johnson win his 
two races and be de- 
clared the Jesse Owens 
of this generation. 

And if that isn’t 
enough, Johnson has 
another incentive to suc- 
ceed. “I have to make 
the Olympic team,” he 
says, “because I forgot 


1AAF with an iron hand, JOHNSON: Adoubleinhis future? _to order tickets.” 





Softball, Anyone? Olympic team played in Travel Advisory 
A MichaelJohnson ___ the N.F.L. alongside Bart Ya \t’s never too early 
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basketball (16) and softball in 1970. He left Green Bay — Juan, Stockholm, Rome, 
(11). According to AcoG after two seasons because __ Seville, Istanbul, Cape 


ticket chief Scott Ander- of a back injury. Town, St. Petersburg 
son, the toughest ticket to (Russia, not Florida) and a 
buy was not boxing or Swimmer Sunk yet-to-be-determined city 
swimming or even the Pw The U.S. swim in France. 
opening or closing cere- -. team was caught 
monies. It was fencing, by surprise last Royal Pain 
owing to the small size of |. week when it was an- fae As if Britain’s Roy- 
the venue at the Georgia nounced that a 15-year-old a al family doesn’t 
World Congress Center. female had tested positive have problems 

for steroids at the nation- — enough, 10c member 
Green Bay Tracker als last summer—this as of- — Princess Anne was recent- 
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to bouts of over-the-phone 
self-analysis with not always 
friendly reporters? Sigh— 
and then insist the re- 
porters have taken key 
phrases out of context. Such 
was the White House re- 
sponse after columnist Ben 
Wattenberg published ex- 
cerpts of a telephone call he 
recently received from 
President Clinton. Accord- 
ing to Wattenberg, the volu- 
ble Clinton offered a self- 
critique of his first two 
years: the President had 
“lost the language” appro- 
priate to a moderate New 
Democrat; he had become 
too interested in the “leg- 
islative scorecard”; he had 
erred by behaving “like a 
Prime Minister, not a Presi- 
dent.” Clinton press secre- 
tary Michael McCurry as- 
serted that Wattenberg had 
condensed some “very nu- 
anced discussions.” 


Turning Up the Heat 

More and more Republicans 
have come to the conclusion 
that Colin Powell intends to 
run for President. That’s why 
a group of archconservative 
politicos staged a news con- 
ference to attack the former 
general's military record as 
too cautious and to blast his 
stances on such issues as 
abortion and affirmative 
action as too liberally spiced 
for the G.O.P.’s appetite. 


School Bus Terror 

For 75 frightening minutes, 
a man desperate over his 
debts to the 1rs hijacked a 
Florida school bus with 13 
disabled children aboard and 
threatened to blow it up. Po- 
lice shot the hijacker dead— 
and freed the children, none 
of whom were seriously 
hurt—when the bus came to 


| astop outside a Miami Beach 


restaurant where the hijack- 
er had worked. It turned out 
he was unarmed. 


BUSINESS 


| Victory for McDonnell Dougias 


Citing major improvements 
in a program that had been 
plagued by delays and cost 
overruns, the Pentagon 
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Today, trying to smoke in some public buildings 
is a monumental task. 


For a great smoke, just work it out. 
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One Pepcid AC does 
what two Tagamet HB 








cant claim. 


Just ask your doctor or 
pharmacist. While both Pepcid 
AC Acid Controller and Tagamet 
HB are new advancements in the 
relief of heartburn and acid 
indigestion, the one Pepcid AC 
does what even two Tagamet HB 
can't claim: 


Only Pepcid AC has proven that it can 
1 : prevent heartburn and acid indigestion. 
Remarkably, new Pepcid AC can 
actually prevent heartburn or acid 
indigestion from ever occurring. 
Tagamet HB can’t claim this even with 
two tablets. Take Pepcid AC one hour 
before a meal that is expected to 
cause heartburn and chances are 
you'll be free of acid indigestion. You 
can even take it before a spicy dinner 
or a big meal and sleep through the 
night without heartburn. 


Only Pepcid AC controls acid 
with just one tablet. 


Pepcid AC is so 
effective that just 
one Pepcid AC pill 
controls acid longer 
than two Tagamet 
HB. And one tiny pill 
is easy to swallow. 





For relief of heartburn and 
acid indigestion 


For prevention of heartburn 
and acid indigestion 


Up to 9-hour acid control* 


Only one swallowable tablet 
No drug interaction warnings 


Preferred by 7 out of 10 doctors 
and pharmacists 





“Duration of sid control does not amply duration of symptorn rebel 


Only Pepcid AC controls acid 
for up to 9 hours. 


Unlike antacids, which can only 
neutralize acid, Pepcid AC works at 
the source of heartburn to safely 
control the production of stomach 
acid for up to nine hours. That's 
hours longer than Tagamet HB. 





You can be heartburn free 
with Pepcid AC. 


The strongest, longest acid controller: 
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Only Pepcid AC has 
no warnings about use with 
prescription medications. 


This is an important consideration 
if you are being treated by your 
doctor for other medical conditions. 
Pepcid AC has no drug 
warnings about use with — 
prescription medications. 
Tagamet HB carries a 
warning on their label 
for consumers to con- 
sult a doctor if they're 
taking theophylline 
(oral asthma medicine), warfarin 
(blood thinning medicine) or 
phenytoin (seizure medicine). 


Only Pepcid AC is preferred by 
7 out of 10 doctors and pharmacists. 





As the prescription medicine Pepcid" 
(Famotidine), doctors have prescribed it 
millions of times. And now more doctors 
and pharmacists surveyed would recom- 
mend new non-prescription Pepcid AC 
more often than Tagamet HB for their pat- 
ients with heartburn and acid indigestion. 


The choice should be easy. But if 
you're still not sure, ask your doctor 
or pharmacist. They'll choose 
Pepcid AC too. 








Acid control may not correlate with symptom relief. 














awarded McDonnell Douglas 
an $18 billion order for 80 
C-17 transport planes. That's 
good news for thousands of 
workers in Southern Califor- 
nia but bad news for Boeing, 
which lost the bid. 


Dow Must Pay Huge Damages 
A Nevada jury ordered Dow 
Chemical Co. to pay $10 mil- 
lion in punitive damages to a 
woman who claimed severe 
injury after receiving silicone 
breast implants manufac- 
tured by Dow Corning, a 
company jointly owned by 
Dow Chemical and Corning 
Inc. Three days earlier, the 
jury had awarded $4.1 mil- 
lion to the woman in com- 
pensatory damages. As part 
of its defense strategy, Dow 
Chemical cited numerous 
studies that have failed to 
link silicone implants and 
health problems. A 
spokesman said the company 
would appeal. 


Daiwa Bank Deported 

Japan’s prestigious Daiwa 
Bank Ltd., accused of cover- 
ing up a $1.1 billion loss in- 
curred by a rogue trader at 
its New York branch, was or- 
dered by federal and state 
regulators to shut down its 
entire American operation. 
According to a 24-count 
criminal indictment, Daiwa 
officials had known about the 
losses for two months and 
took pains to conceal them 
from U.S. regulators. Among 
the charges: conspiracy, 
fraud, obstructing an investi- 
gation and falsifying records. 
If convicted, Daiwa faces 
fines as high as $1.3 billion. 


SCIENCE 
Breast-Cancer Gene Link 
One year after scientists 
identified an errant gene 
that causes a rare form of 
breast cancer, they report 
that the gene—dubbed 
BRCA-1—may in fact play a 
role in most breast cancers. 
The discovery may lead to 
new treatments and new 
ways to predict the disease’s 
course. 
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BROWN AND SPOUSE SOUTHERN IN 1969 


ARRESTED. JAMES BROWN, 67, funk pio- 
neer; for domestic violence, following a 911 
call from his wife Adrienne; in Aiken, South 
Carolina. The Godfather of Soul posted 
bond and was released. 


DIED. ROSALIND CASH, 56, screen and stage 
actor; of cancer; in Los Angeles. A founder 
of the Negro Ensemble Company in the 
"60s and a major black film star of the ’70s, 
Cash enlivened classic classics (King Lear), 
modern classics (Lonne Elder's Cere- 
monies in Dark Old Men) and pulp classics 
(the 1971 sci-fi flick The Omega Man). 


DIED. TERRY SOUTHERN, 71, novelist and 
screenwriter; of respiratory failure; in New 
York City. More than that of any other artist 
in any genre, Southern’s film work defined 
the ’60s sensibility. His script for 1964’s Dr. 
Strangelove, co-written with director Stan- 
ley Kubrick, showed an unerring ear for 
atomic-age Orwellianisms (“You can’t fight 
here,” cries President Muffley. “This is the 





25 YEARS AGO 





Fonda in Jail, Nixon on Acid: Far Out! 


“Charged [in Cleveland] with im- 


From the People page: 


porting some 2,000 tranquilizers and pep pills from Canada 
and roughing up a cop and a customs agent ... 
32, said of her overnight stay in stir, ‘When you think that the 
best people in this country are now in jail, I didn’t mind it at 
all’ ... Rock singer Grace Slick reveals that .. 
to turn on the President. Tricia Nixon had invited fellow 
alumnae of Manhattan’s Finch College, and Grace ... 
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War Room!”). The script won Southern an 
Oscar nomination, as did his work on an- 
other definitive film, Easy Rider (1969). 


DIED. RAYMOND W. HOECKER, 82, onetime 
U.S. agriculture official; in Springfield, 
Missouri. In 1968 Hoecker came up with 
the idea of encoding product information 
in a scannable symbol. Today the familiar 
stripes of the Universal Price Code have 
helped abolish the tedium of waiting for 
slow cashiers to ring up purchases, replac- 
ing it with the more modern tedium of 
waiting for balky scanners to read the upc. 


DIED. THOMAS MURPHY, 89, ex-prosecutor 
and federal judge; in Salisbury, Connecti- 
cut. At the cold war’s dawn, Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Murphy led the legal charge 
against accused spy Alger Hiss, winning a 
perjury conviction after the former State 
Department star insisted under oath that 
he had not passed secrets to the Soviets. 
Hiss continues to maintain his innocence. 


Jane Fonda, 





Cover: New Faces | 
in Congress ...a 
changing political | 
landscape 


she once tried 


brought 


600 mmg of LSD for the tea. White House guards, Grace claims, threw her out 


... ‘L really would have done it ... We were aiming for the Old Dad, hoping he 


might come to the party and have a cup of tea. Far out!’” 


—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Janice Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Belinda Luscombe, Michael Quinn, Jeffery Rubin, Alain Sanders and Steve Wulf 


—Nov. 16, 1970 
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Riviera. Advanced technology 
that's designed to evoke 
some rather primitive emotions. 


Riviera has a stronger body unit than any other luxury coupe in 
the world. It has a wind-parting, aero-efficient shape. And a 3800 Series Il 


Supercharged V6 engine” All of which is designed to get your heart racing. 


Riviera by Buick. Express yourself. 
For more information, call 1-800-4-RIVIERA. 
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SOLDIER OF 


HE SOLDIER LIVED TO BECOME A MAN OF PEACE, YET THE MAN 
of peace met the death of a soldier, his body torn by bullets. 
Perhaps there is no contradiction in the first part of the 
statement, only a paradox. We justify war by saying that it 
begets peace, that through death we bring life, and so on. By 
this logic, the Yitzhak Rabin who led Israel’s army to tri- 
umph in the Six Day War shares everything but tactics with 
the Yitzhak Rabin who shook the hand of Yasser Arafat on 
the White House lawn. The warrior and the conciliator form two sides 
of the same soul, seeking one result. 

But if there is a paradox of war, there should be no paradox of peace. 
Peace should beget peace; through life we should bring more life. Then 
how can we explain to ourselves the death of Rabin? How can we un- 
derstand fate’s logic, when an assassin slays a man who has abandoned 
the methods of war, precisely because he has abandoned those meth- 
ods? Our realism only extends so far—we are willing to accept that good 
can come out of evil; how much more cruel and intolerable it is to ac- 
erenuy (exe em esr meaul Mee) ritecmeltim@e) mevelee B 

We must accept it, though, when we remember those who have been 
cut down violently just as they have won a victory for righteousness: 
Abraham Lincoln, Martin Luther King Jr., Anwar Sadat. The Egyptian 
eaxecy(e(cilee at: le tikcmrnlivceymelittexem Mer temy ve Cel (cm Pty meeystit (em all (cre mire! 
by his nominal enemies, but by those among his own people who accused 
him of treachery. Rabin joins the ranks of such men, and that is why his 
assassination causes such heartsickness. Dwell on the matter, and real- 
ism turns to despair—the good get shot, and the evil die in their beds. 

“Saying peace, peace, when there is no peace’—so reads the verse 
from Isaiah. It is an unbearably harsh truth to accept that, for the very 
reason that he was the most prominent of those saying peace, Yitzhak 
Rabin has become the most terrible illustration that there is no peace. 
If the wages of peacemaking are death, then we are all lost. Let us be- 
lieve what the soldier believes, that death partners peace, and that in 
Rabin’s martyrdom there is hope. 
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LAST WORDS: Rabin told the rally crowd to embrace peace 













DOWNED: Police scrambled to get Rabin to the hospital 


A STUNNED NATION 


Mourners spontaneously 
gathered outside Ichilov Hospital 
and elsewhere. “I’m not crying 
for Rabin,” one woman sobbed. 
“I'm crying for Israel” 











By STEVE WULF 


And if anyone asks, “What are these wounds 
on your chest?,” the answer will be, “The 
wounds I received in the house of my friends.” 

—Zechariah 13:6 


HIR HA-SHALOM. THE SONG OF 

Peace. In a rare moment of ela- 

tion for the dour leader, Yitzhak 

Rabin tucked a leaflet with the 

lyrics to Shir Ha-Shalom into his 

breast pocket and sang along 

with the 100,000 people who had 

gathered to celebrate peace and support 

him last Saturday evening on Kings of Israel 

Square in the heart of Tel Aviv. Such mo- 

ments came all too infrequently to the em- 

battled Premier these days, when Arab and 

Jewish extremists, equally intent on mur- 

dering the tenuous accords between Israel 

and the Palestinians, held center stage. But 

this starlit night, the message was different. 

The 73-year-old Prime Minister of Israel 

exhorted the crowd to go forward down the 

road to which he had committed Israel in 

September 1993. “There are enemies of the 

peace process, and they try to hurt us,” he 

said, “But violence undermines democracy 
and must be denounced and isolated.” 

Rabin seemed to be unusually buoyed 

by the outpouring of support and affection 


The last song he sang was 
the Song of Peace. He put 
this song in his pocket, 
and the bullet went 
through this song 


—SHIMON PERES 








coming from the largest assembly the square 
had ever seen. Yet watchers could not shake 
off all their fears. During the rally one man, 
Meir Doron, walked up to a journalist and 
asked, “Don’t you think Rabin ought to be 
wearing a flak jacket in a situation like this?” 
The journalist shrugged, and Doron made 
his way over to Leah Rabin, the Prime Min- 
ister’s wife, and asked her if she thought her 
husband was safe. She looked sharply at him, 
put her finger to her lips and said, “Shhh. 
Don’t say such things. I don’t believe any- 
one is capable of doing anything like that.” 

When the rally ended, Rabin walked 
off the podium and down a stairway lead- 
ing to a sheltered area where an armored 
Cadillac awaited him. Just as the Prime 
Minister was stepping into the limousine, 
at 9:40 p.m., a man came up behind him 
with a .22-cal. pistol in his hand. The assas- 
sin, a 25-year-old Jewish militant named 
Yigal Amir, fired two shots from less than 
three meters away. The hollow-point bul- 
lets smashed into Rabin, who had always 
refused to wear a bulletproof vest. One 
ruptured his spleen; the other severed ma- 
jor arteries in his chest and shattered his 
spinal cord, drenching the leaflet in his 
pocket, the Song of Peace, in blood. 

As a phalanx of security personnel 
grabbed Amir and slammed him up against 
the wall of an adjacent shopping center, an- 


I’m very shocked about 
this awful and terrible 
crime against one of the 
brave leaders of Israel and 


the peacemakers 
—YASSER ARAFAT 


other set of bodyguards cradled the stricken 
leader into the car, then rushed him to near- 
by Ichilov Hospital. When Rabin arrived, he 
had no pulse and no blood pressure; after 
heroic efforts to stop the massive bleeding, 
his doctors acknowledged failure. At 11:15 
p.m., Eitan Haber, the Prime Minister's chief 
of staff, emerged from the hospital to scream 
for all the world to hear: “Rabin is dead!” 
The first political assassination in the 
nation’s short history left Israelis in utter 
shock. First there was the prospect of a Jew 
killing a Jew. In a land where every Jewish 
life is counted precious, there could be no 
greater horror. And when the victim was 
also the Prime Minister whose brave poli- 
cies of peace have torn the populace in two, 
the act seemed almost literally unthinkable. 
The assassin had apparently been driven by 
the simplistic idea that if he could kill this 
one man, he could kill the whole process of 
peace. The true tragedy would be if he were 
proved right, and so the nation’s grief was 
charged as well with the fear that some- 
thing even more profound than one man’s 
life had been ended. In the aftermath, Is- 
raelis seemed to be asking themselves, 
“What kind of a people have we become? 
What rot has infested our national soul?” 
Paradoxically, in a country preoccupied 
with matters of security, assassination was a 
largely unexamined possibility. Israelis as- 





The world has lost one of 
its greatest men, a warrior 
for his nation’s freedom 
and now a martyr for his 


nation’s peace 
—BILL CLINTON 
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sumed they were safe among one another— 


the entire point, after all, of the founding of 


the Jewish state. With hindsight, of course, 
the foreshadowing could be discerned. In 
the two years since Rabin embarked on his 
controversial peace with the Palestinians, 
the farther reaches of Israel’s radical right 
had grown bold in their threats to subvert 


the process and preserve their dream of a | 


Greater Israel to the Jordan River. Yigal 
Amir may have acted alone, as he told police, 
but he had many ideational conspirators. 

Rabin’s departure has profound impli- 
cations for the entire Middle East, since he 
was the Israeli who made rapprochement 
possible. Was his removal sufficient to still 
the process? The early consensus was that 
it was not. But no one really knows how 
long shared grief will paper over Israel's 
deep division over the wisdom of giving up 
land for promises of peace. 

The reaction to Rabin’s murder in some 
parts of the Arab world was not hopeful. Mo- 
hammed Zahhar, a leader of the terrorist or- 
ganization Hamas, told the Associated Press, 
“He practiced all forms of violence against 
us. I’m joyful because he was punished.” 
And in Beirut the Hizballah television sta- 
tion showed film of locals celebrating “the 
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HIS FINAL GLORY 


Rabin was exhilarated by the 
100,000 supporters who 


showed up at the rally. Peres 
later said it was one of the few 
times he ever saw Rabin smile 





death of the Zionist criminal Rabin” as a 
news anchor told viewers, “The gunfire you 
hear is in celebration, but please keep your 
bullets for the Israeli oppressors” in southern 
Lebanon. When the station, Al Manar (The 
Lighthouse), showed footage of an Israeli TV 
journalist weeping, the anchor laughed out 
loud. 

__ In Israel news of the assassination sent 
thousands to the Western Wall in Jeru- 
salem, the wall that Rabin had helped cap- 
ture as the Israeli army’s chief of staff in the 
Six-Day War of 1967. Scores of mourners 
brought candles to stand sentinel over both 
Rabin’s private home on Rabbi Ashi street 
in Tel Aviv and his official residence in 
Jerusalem. Said one mourner in Jerusalem, 
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pharmacology student Dganit Safrai: “This 
is the end we can expect for someone who 
makes peace. He was so strong, it seemed 
as if nothing could happen to him.” 

Had Rabin died at the hands of an Arab 
terrorist, Israelis would have been furiously 
hurt, yet they would have understood. But 
for Jewish blood to be spilled by another Jew 
brought home to the country the dangers of 
political disagreements that burn so deep. In 
retrospect, it seemed a short step from stri- 
dent criticisms made by mainstream rightist 
parties to the fanaticism of Amir. For months, 
Rabin’s Labor Party had complained that the 
opposition Likud, psychological compatriot 
of the extremists in its dislike of the peace 
plan, was fomenting an atmosphere of vio- 
lence. Likud leader Benjamin Netanyahu 
condemned the assassination, saying “We 
must vomit from among us those who do not 
abide by one of the most basic rules of soci- 
ety: Thou shalt not kill.” But he reaffirmed his 
virulent opposition to the peace process, 
showing no signs of conciliation. 

At the same time, right-wing extremists 
had grown increasingly brazen: posters of 
Rabin in a kaffiyeh, in a Nazi uniform, with 
blood on his hands, began appearing at rallies 
protesting the expansion of Palestinian self- 
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rule in the West Bank, which had been dic- 
tated by the Oslo accords. Ehud Sprinzak, 
Israel's leading expert on right-wing Jewish 
violence, says, “A sense of enormous theolog- 
ical and personal desperation within the set- 
tlers, greatly intensified by Arab terrorism, fi- 
nally produced an image of a monster in 
Rabin.” Netanyahu himself did not help mat- 
ters when he compared Rabin’s Labor Party 
tactics to those of the late Romanian dictator 
Nicolae According to Gadi 
Wolfsfeld, a lecturer in political science at 
Hebrew University, all the vicious talk may 
have inspired Rabin’s assassination. “The 
hysterical language that what Rabin was do- 
ing was an act of treachery made someone 
think they would be a hero if he could stop the 
peace process by killing Rabin.” 

That someone turned out to be Amir, a 
third-year law student at the religious Bar 
Ilan University. One of eight children 
raised in an Orthodox family in Herzliyya, 
a town north of Tel Aviv, Amir was quiet 
and unprepossessing, except when it came 
to the subject of peace with the Arabs. He 
fraternized with members of a right-wing 
group called Eyal, also known as the Fight- 
ing Jews. According to a friend, Amir once 
said he felt he had to do something to stop 


Ceausescu. 











ROOTS OF ISRAELI EXTREMISM 


MERICANS HAVE AN UNFORTUNATE TENDENCY TO THINK “ISLAMIC” OR 

“Arab” when they hear the word terrorist. In Israel people know better: 

violent, hate-filled Jewish groups have been part of the political land- 

scape there since Israel seized the Sinai, West Bank and Gaza Strip dur- 
ing the Six-Day War in 1967. They have insisted that these lands must be re- 
tained as part of Israel's biblical birthright—by violence if necessary. And 
they consider any Jew who opposes them a traitor to the race. 

If anyone deserves the dubious title of spiritual leader of the Jewish ex- 
tremists, it is the late Meir Kahane, the American-born founder of the militant, 
occasionally violent Jewish Defense League. Kahane moved his operations to Is- 
rael in the 1970s, where he began a political movement called Kach (Thus). It 
wasn't long before Kahane’s toxic rhetoric fomented murder. In 1983, during a 
rally held by the Peace Now leftist group, a lone right-winger—not much dif- 
ferent from Rabin’s alleged assassin, Yigal Amir—threw a grenade into the 
crowd, killing one Israeli man. It was the first time since the nation was found- 
ed that Jews had used violence against fellow Jews for political reasons. 

Throughout the 1980s, Kahane and Kach continually stirred up trouble, 
and Kahane’s election to the Knesset halfway through the decade lent an air 
of legitimacy to his confrontational, violent tactics. After he had served one 
term, though, Israel passed legislation outlawing Kach in particular and mak- 
ing it extremely difficult for hate groups to sit in parliament. 

While Kahane was alive, Kach was the natural home for Jewish extrem- 
ists. But after his 1990 assassination in New York City, the group splintered 
badly. Kahane’s son Benyamin formed an offshoot, Kahane Chai (Kahane 
Lives), and took many of the original Kach activists with him to settlements 
in the West Bank, where he preaches—less charismatically—the same mes- 
sage his father did. While the group frequently harasses Palestinians and is 
suspected of having murdered several, its core activity is inciting Israeli Jews, 
touching off noisy demonstrations 
that often make the TV news. 

Meanwhile, the much dimin- 
ished Kach creates its own brand of 
trouble: it calls in telephone threats 
against journalists and politicians, 
often under the names of imaginary 
organizations, and takes responsi- 
bility, legitimately or not, for any vi- 
olent act against Arabs. After Ka- 
hane disciple Baruch Goldstein 
sprayed a Hebron mosque with au- 
tomatic-rifle fire in 1994, killing 29 
worshippers and wounding 125, au- 
thorities began routinely putting 
Kach leaders under house arrest. 

Eyal, another Kach offshoot, to 
which Amir has been linked, is a 
tiny organization based at Tel Aviv’s 
Bar Ilan University. Its activities 
tend toward threats and harassment 
rather than outright violence. But its members, like most of the 15,000 or so 
extremists in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, tend to believe that any act, in- 
cluding murder, is justified if it thwarts the peace process. Says University 
of Pennsylvania political scientist Ian Lustick, an expert on Jewish funda- 
mentalism: “It’s the equivalent of the right-wing milieu that led to the Ok- 
lahoma City bombing.” That event shook Americans out of the complacent 
notion that it couldn't happen here; now Israelis too have an even deeper 
understanding of their vulnerability. —By Michael D. Lemonick 


Hate groups spawned Hebron’s 1994 
carnage and, allegedly, Rabin’s assassin 
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the peace process, but the friend dismissed 
Amir’s words as an empty threat. 

Amir reportedly told police he had been 
planning to kill Rabin since at least January. 
The Prime Minister had been scheduled to go 
to Yad Vashem that month to visit the sacred 
memorial to the Holocaust, but when the Is- 


“A MAJORITY OF ONE” 


lamic Jihad launched a suicide bomb at a bus 





Two weeks ago, President Rabin came to lunch at TimME during his visit to New 


| depot at the Beit Lid Junction in Central Is- 
| | York City for the U.N.’s 50th anniversary. He had frequently met with TIME 


rael, he canceled the visit. Several months 
later, Amir allegedly planned to assassinate 
Rabin at a highway dedication in Kfar 
Shmaryahu, but that time he could not pen- 
etrate the Prime Minister's security detail. 
Given the nature of the right-wing ha- 
tred, and in the wake of the Israeli Mossad’s 
suspected assassination of a terrorist leader 
on Malta two weeks ago, security for Rabin 
seemed rather relaxed at last Saturday’s ral- 
ly, a rally specifically designed to counter 
the extremists’ demonstrations. But that 
was Rabin’s choice. Ina television interview 





editors, but on what was to be our last encounter, his mood seemed especially 
| reflective. Some of his comments: 


On why peace talks began when they did: In 1977 very few of us believed that in 
our life we'd see a real possibility of peace. It started with President Sadat of 
Egypt. Allow me to say that I don’t believe President Sadat—or any Arab leader 
with whom we have been engaged in peace—woke up one morning and dis- 
covered the justice of the right of the Zionist movement to establish a Jewish 
state. He came to the conclusion after trying wars, violence, boycott. I believe 
President Sadat realized that he could never get back the Sinai by force. There 
was no altruistic or philosophic change of their minds. 

When we decided to explore [peace] with Arafat, frankly, he was in poor 








shape. As a result of the crisis in the 





gulf, he lost $400 million to $500 mil- 
lion of revenue. He was isolated even in 
the Arab world. 


On the Jewish settlers: Today there are 
450 Israelis in the municipality of He- 
bron and 120,000 Palestinians. I have 
to keep three battalions to protect 
them. I believe, with all due respect, 
that values—Jewish and universal val- 
ues—have to guide our policy. I can’t 
call Hebron a Jewish city. It was, but to 
impose on 120,000 Palestinians the 
fact that there are 450 Jews there and 
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two days before his murder, the Prime Min- 
ister admitted that “there are wild inciters 
out there,” but he never believed Jews 
would stoop to killing Jews. The Israeli pro- 
tective service all but begged Rabin to wear 
a bulletproof vest and to move inside a ring 
of security agents, as U.S. Presidents do, but 
he refused to give in to fear. 

And then the impossible happened. 
Soon after the shots were fired, Israeli po- 
litical reporters were beeped by an organi- 
zation that identified itself as avin, the 
Hebrew acronym for Avenging Jewish Or- 
ganization. Apparently not knowing that 
Rabin had in fact been killed, the extrem- 





ists said, “This time we missed. Next time 
we won't.” But after Amir was taken into 
custody, he told investigators that he had 
acted alone. According to the police, Amir 
said he had “received instructions from 
God to kill Prime Minister Rabin.” 

Even after he was pronounced dead, 
the anger among Jewish extremists did not 
dissipate. A small group of followers of the 
late Meir Kahane gathered outside the hos- 
pital and chillingly chanted, “Rabin is 
dead,” as they pounded on the cars of the 
Knesset members who had arrived. Almost 
as insensitive was the mob that responded, 
“Bibi [Netanyahu] is a murderer.” But Shi- 
mon Peres struck the right note in a televi- 
sion address late Saturday night. Referring 
to the Song of Peace, Peres said, “He put 
this song in his pocket, and the bullet went 
through this song. But the song of peace 
ringing in our ears will not end.” 

Sometime after midnight, Cabinet 
members convened an emergency session, 
leaving one black-draped chair empty. They 
met to plan the state funeral and to set up a 
transitional government; by Israeli law, the 
Cabinet automatically becomes the caretak- 
er of Israel. After two days of national 
mourning, President Ezer Weizman will call 
all the party leaders together and ask for a 


for that reason to have military rule? I 
don’t feel the justification for that. If ite sdrgeed plano iclggaaaaha 
you ask whether the Israelis believe 


that the settlements in the densely populated area have any security value, the 
majority will say no. What kind of assets are they? Instead of fighting terrorism, 
I have to keep forces to protect them. 


On terror: If you ask me what is the obstacle to the implementation [of the peace 
plan], it is terror. Arafat stopped the terrorism by the p.L.o. No Israeli has been 
killed by them since the end of 1992. Terror is carried out mainly by the Hamas 
and the Islamic Jihad with the clear purpose of undermining the peace process. 
We face a unique kind of terrorism—the suicidal terror mission. There is no de- 
terrent to a person who goes with high explosives in his car or in his bag and ex- 
plodes himself. We find remnants of his body. Sometimes you can’t identify him. 
Is the peace process reversible? It might be. But only if terror will succeed. 


| On the rights of non-Jewish Israelis: For me what is most important is to have a 
| Jewish state in which at least 80% of its population is Jewish. [But] the non-Jew- 
ish citizens—the Palestinians, Muslims, Christians—should entertain all a per- | 
son’s civilian political rights, because I believe that racism and Judaism by 
} essence are in contradiction. The Palestinians in their schools, government-paid 
schools, are entitled—be they Muslims or Christians—to have their religion, to 
have their culture, their language, their heritage. I believe that they can be loy- 
al Israeli citizens while maintaining their special identity. 





On his personal commitment: It’s true that the last time I had a vote [on the Oslo 
accord] in the Knesset, I had a majority of one, 61 against 59. I said then and I 
said it publicly, As long as I have a majority of one, I will continue. rt] 
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new government to be formed by Peres, the 
man who helped execute Rabin’s quest for 
peace. Peres will almost certainly succeed, 
despite a parliamentary majority so razor 
thin that his Labor Party depends on the five 
Arab votes to stay in power. On Sunday, 
Netanyahu announced that Likud would 
not contest a new Labor government. “Ina 
democracy,” he 
changed by elections and not by murder.” 
The hope that the prospects for peace 


said, “a government is 


may actually improve because of Rabin’s as- 
sassination may be more than wishful think- 
ing. Amos Oz, the novelist and leading left- 
wing spokesman, says, “This will not kill the 
peace process, because under Peres the new 
government will continue the same policy 
and perhaps act with even more determina- 
tion and with more anger. I believe the 
right-wing opposition in Israel as a whole 
will become rhetorically more responsible. 
In the short run, we are going to have a kind 
of restraint and perhaps a relative unity 
which we haven't had in a long time.” 

But for Palestinians committed to the 
peace process, Rabin’s death spells trouble. 
Palestinian security forces are now in a 
state of emergency because they fear-that 
the assassination will inspire Palestinian 


REST IN PEACE 


Rabin's coffin lay in state in 
front of the Knesset building for 
rare honor in 


24 hours, a 
Israel, where religious tenets 
call for immediate burial 





enemies of peace to try to kill Arafat, who 
declined to attend Rabin’s funeral for just 
that reason. Politically, Arafat had come to 
trust Rabin, and while Peres is viewed as a 
softer adversary, the Palestinians fear that 
he will not be able to rally Israel behind 
him. Says a senior Palestinian Authority of- 
ficial, “The Israeli politicians are sad now. 
But after three days you will see them again 
shouting at each other in the Knesset. We 
will go back to square one, and the victim 
will be our agreement with the Israelis.” 
Because of the logistical difficulties in- 
volved in getting world leaders to Israel with- 
in the customary 24-hour period between 
death and burial, Rabin’s state funeral was 
put off a day—until Monday afternoon. But 
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Israelis themselves poured out their con- 
fused and troubled emotions on Sunday in a 
remarkable rite of homage. As a motorized 
cortege bore the warrior statesman up the 
highway from Tel Aviv to the Holy City, 
teary-eyed mourners lined the route. And 
when he came to rest in the brilliant blue No- 
vember afternoon on a catafalque outside the 
Knesset, hundreds of thousands of Israelis, in 
a queue two kilometers long, filed quietly 
past to pay their last respects. 

Perhaps if more of them had support- 
ed their fallen leader in the last hard 
years of his life, this moment would never 
have come. As former Secretary of State 
Lawrence Eagleburger noted last week 
Rabin was a leader who “was not trying just 
to hang on and preserve, but to build.” 
Now it is up to those who survive to build 
that legacy for him. “The peace process,’ 
says former U.S. Ambassador to Israel Ed- 
ward Djerejian, “has always been a race 
against violence on the ground and the 
extremists.” Rabin’s death will not have 
been in vain if it helps the Middle East win 
that race. —Reported by Lisa Beyer, 
Johanna McGeary and Aharon Klein/Jerusalem, 
Lara Marlowe/Beirut, Scott MacLeod/Paris and 
James Carney and J.F.0 McAllister/Washington 
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Rabin’s stirring life story marks out the mileposts in the history of his nation 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 





OR ISRAELIS OF YITZHAK RABIN’S 
generation, perhaps the single 
most valued quality an individual 
can have is summed up by the 
word dugri. The concept is quin- 
tessentially Israeli even though 
the term itself, somewhat ironi- 
cally, comes from Arabic. It re- 
fers to a manner of behavior that is simple, 
direct, honest. It conveys the idea of plac- 
ing substance before style, of stripping 
away layers of subterfuge, of making no at- 
tempt at pretense or deception. 

More than anything else, Yitzhak Ra- 
bin’s life can be seen as an object lesson in 
dugri. When Rabin spoke, whether he 
was being cold or sentimental, he said 
what he meant. He once expressed a wish 
that the Gaza Strip would simply drop into 
the sea and disappear. But he also pos- 
sessed a simple, human eloquence. Sign- 
ing the Oslo accords at the Washington 
ceremony, he addressed the Palestinians 
with the following words: “We, like you, 
are people who want to build a home, to 
plant a tree, to love, live side by side with 
you—in dignity, in empathy, as human be- 
ings, as free men.” In action too Rabin be- 
lieved in strongly pursuing a straightfor- 
ward—if often difficult—policy. When it 
came to fighting the Arabs, he was pre- 
pared to go to great lengths (in 1987, as 
Defense Minister, he is alleged to have in- 
structed his troops to “break the bones” of 
Palestinian demonstrators in the in- 
tifadeh). But he was likewise willing to go 
enormous distances in pursuit of peace. 
Last Saturday pursuit of that goal took 
him all the way to his grave. 

During his lifetime, Yitzhak Rabin 
stood at the very center of nearly every ma- 


jor event in his nation’s history. For that 


reason his own story, to a large extent, mir- 
rors that of Israel itself. Four months after 
his birth on March 1, 1922, in Jerusalem, 
the League of Nations adopted the British 
mandate for Palestine, which affirmed 
Britain’s commitment to support the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish homeland. At age 15, 
Rabin entered Kadoorie Agricultural High 
School, convinced that the best way to 
serve his country “was to prepare myself 


to become a farmer.” He graduated with 
that ambition still intact, but World War II 
forced him to postpone his plans to study 
hydraulic engineering at the University of 
California. Instead he joined the Haganah, 
the Jewish underground army (to which 
his mother had also belonged), and was 
swiftly invited by the swashbuckling Moshe 
Dayan, then a young commander, to join 
the Palmach, an élite strike force. 


A SOLDIER’S TALE 


By age 21, the future leader 
had joined the élite force 
Palmach and was already 

a veteran of several daring 
commando raids 





Within a month Rabin was participat- 
ing in the daring sabotage raids for which 
the Palmach was renowned. In Syria his 
job was to slither up telephone poles and 
cut the wires so the pro-Nazi forces of 
Vichy France could not send for reinforce- 
ments. By 1944 he had been promoted to 
deputy battalion commander and had de- 
veloped such a reputation as a shrewd mil- 
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itary strategist that senior officers regular- 
ly sought his advice or opinions. 

After the war the British government 
prevented the immigration of Holocaust 
survivors from Europe and forced the re- 
turn of those who had already entered “il- 
legally,” actions that drew the wrath of 
Jewish settlers in Palestine. In the fall of 
1945, thanks to his growing status in the 
Palmach, Rabin found himself a key par- 
ticipant in a dramatic raid to rescue 200 
Jewish refugees whom the British were 
holding at the Athlit detention camp. 

It took eight months for the British to 
catch him. Arrested in June 1946, he spent 
five months in a Gaza detention camp. The 
British had decided to turn the problem of 
Palestine over to the United Nations, which 
in 1947 voted to partition the land into two 
states, one Jewish, the other Arab. No soon- 
er did Israel declare itself a sovereign state 
than five Arab nations invaded, touching off 
the Arab-Israeli War of 1948. During the 
ensuing struggle, Rabin was given a num- 
ber of difficult missions. Early in the war he 
was ordered to break the Arab blockade of 
Jerusalem and keep the road open to Tel 
Aviv. The brigade he commanded lost 70% 
of its members, and to this day, Israel main- 
tains the wreckage of the convoys as memo- 
rials along the highway. 

In Israel's early years, Rabin spent sev- 
eral years training, building and equipping 
the army. By 1964 his career had flowered to 
the point where he was named army chief of 
staff, a post that not only placed him at the 
pinnacle of the military but also ushered 
him, for the first time, into a position of po- 
litical leadership. His highly aggressive pos- 
turing with the Syrians, however, soon be- 
gan to draw some harsh criticism. Such 
tactics had worked well in the Palmach, but 
matters of state called for more subtlety 
than the young general yet possessed. Crit- 
ics—and even his mentors—began to charge 
that his belligerence was pushing the tiny 
state to the brink of war. Stung by the accu- 
sation and overwhelmed with exhaustion, 
on May 23, 1967, Rabin succumbed toa ner- 
vous breakdown that left him unable to per- 
form his job for 24 hours. 

Less than two weeks later, the Six-Day 
War began as Israel launched pre-emptive 
strikes against Egypt, Jordan, Iraq and Syr- 
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CIRCLE OF GENERATIONS 


A son of Russian parents who immigrated to Palestine, Rabin, above right, 
grew up to lead the new nation’s military to victory. He eventually became 
Israel's first native-born Prime Minister and sired a family of his own 





ia. When he recovered, Rabin prosecuted 
the war brilliantly, coordinating maneuvers 
that enabled the army to take so much 
ground in the Sinai, the western banks of 
the Jordan river and the Golan Heights that 
by the time hostilities ended, the territory 
under Israel's control had swelled three- 
fold. The international media seized on the 
more colorful figure of Dayan, who was 
then Minister of Defense, but for many Is- 
raelis, Rabin had become a true hero. 





Just before the war, Rabin had pro- 
posed himself to Prime Minister Levi 
Eshkol as Israel’s ambassador to Washing- 
ton. Eshkol had a blunt response. “You're no 
diplomat!” he told his chief of staff. Never- 
theless, in 1968 Rabin was sent to Washing- 
ton as Jerusalem’s emissary. For the next 
five years he aggressively cultivated a close 
relationship with the U.S., pushing for eco- 
nomic and military aid and persuading the 
Americans to keep pumping a steady 
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stream of Phantom jets, Skyhawk fighter- 
bombers and sophisticated weapons into 
Israel. The paramount importance he 
placed on the U.S. arms pipeline reflected 
his conviction, as he expressed it years lat- 
er, that “you can always make peace with 
an F-16 in your pocket.” Shortly after he re- 
turned home in 1973, Egypt and Syria 
launched surprise attacks that provoked 
the October War. Israel emerged from that 
war victorious, and in its aftermath, Rabin 
ran for parliament, winning a Labor seat in 
the Knesset. 

A few months later, Rabin saw—and 
seized—a chance to run as Labor's candi- 
date for Prime Minister. In so doing, he 
found himself competing against a man 
with whom he would lock horns for the 
rest of his career. Although Shimon Peres 
and Yitzhak Rabin never had significant 
ideological or political differences (and 
even lived within two blocks of each other 
in a Tel Aviv suburb), the hostility between 
them ran so deep that at times they 
seemed almost to have difficulty pro- 
nouncing each other’s name. During this 
period, they emerged as the most promis- 
ing of a new generation of Israeli leaders; 
their rivalry would color the nation’s poli- 
tics for the next two decades, eventually 
turning into something of a national spec- 
tator sport, spiced by innumerable tales of 
barbed exchanges, shouting matches and 
table thumpings. 

Rabin defeated Peres for the party 
leadership and went on to become Israel's 
youngest Prime Minister and the first sabra 
to hold that post. He won by a narrow mar- 
gin, however, which meant he was com- 
pelled to include Peres in his Cabinet as 
Defense Minister (a concession he agreed 
to, he later confessed, with “a heavy 
heart”). His first term included several sig- 
nificant events, among them his authoriza- 
tion of the dramatic 1976 raid on Entebbe, 
Uganda—a decision that Peres, in an effort 
to undermine his rival, later suggested was 
“forced” upon a reluctant Rabin by the 
Cabinet. The youthful Prime Minister was 
finally brought down in April of the follow- 
ing year, after a scandal exploded over the 
discovery that he and his wife had held a 
foreign bank account in Washington, a vi- 
olation of Israel’s unusually strict currency 
laws. The Labor Party went on to defeat, 
and the right-wing Likud for the first time 
gained control of the Knesset. 

For the next seven years, Rabin re- 
treated to Labor’s back bench until a na- 
tional-unity government turned to him as 
Defense Minister in 1984. In this post, he 
proved implacable in his determination to 
suppress the Palestinian intifadeh, the up- 
rising against Israeli rule that exploded 
across the occupied territories in 1987. 
When the beatings and deportations he 
ordered proved ineffectual, Rabin decided 
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that 1.7 million captive people could not 
be ruled by force, and he made the idea of 
a negotiated peace the theme of his 1992 
campaign against Likud Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir. To achieve peace, he told 
the voters, Israel would have to jettison the 
siege mentality that had formed such a 
central part of its identity since the state’s 
Inception. 

Rabin’s change of heart was motivat- 
ed mainly by simple pragmatism. Mili 
tary rule over the territories would mean 
endless war, while annexing them whole 
sale would dilute forever the ethnic char 
a negotiated 
peace was the only solution. Hard-edged 
realism was not his only motivation for 


acter of the Jewish state: 


adopting this approach, however. He also 
suggested that he preferred it because it 
was more in keeping with his sense of hu- 
manity. In his inaugural speech to the 
Knesset in July 1992, he argued that it was 
antithetical to the democratic traditions 
of the Jews to subjugate another people 
Moreover, he took the unusual step, at 
least by Israeli standards, of addressing 
the Palestinians directly, talking to them 
as human beings. “We have been fated to 
live together on the same patch of land,” 
he said. “We lead our lives with you, be- 
side you and against you.” He was also 
characteristically blunt about what each 


side could expect to achieve. “You will 


THE LEGACY 


His commitment to peace meant 


shaking the hand of an old foe: 
“We say today in a loud and 
clear voice, Enough of blood 
and tears. Enough.” 





not get everything you want,” he told 
them. “Neither will we.” 

Once in office, Rabin set out to trans 
taking his 
election as a mandate to begin to forge a 
peace settlement. Secret talks between the 
two sides took place in Norway in early 
1993, and after they achieved a break- 
through 


form his rhetoric into reality 


wrote a note to Yasser 
Arafat informing him that Israel was pre- 
pared to recognize the P.L.o. and begin 
openly negotiating with it. The talks cul- 
minated in the historic signing of a peace 
accord on the South Lawn of the White 
House on Sept. 13, 1993. 

Of all the moments of Israeli drama in 
which he took part, this, perhaps, is the 
one for which Rabin will be best remem- 
bered. As he stepped onto the lawn, he was 
clearly wrestling with the fact that by 


Rabin 


events of his own making, he was now be 
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ing asked to shake the hand of Yasser 
Arafat, a had reviled for 
decades for his role in planning, financing 
or inspiring hundreds of attacks on Jewish 
men, women and children. But despite the 


man Israelis 


setting and the players and the audience 
(the world), perhaps what was most re 
markable about the occasion was the ey 
pression on Rabin’s face 

He grimaced, he swallowed, he hesi 
tated—and then, glumly, reluctantly, he 
took Arafat by the hand. Here he was mak 
Ing history, yet he could not simply I la 





the euphoric part that the TV cameras 
were assigning him. He was, it seemed 
performing a difficult but necess 
Typically, he made no effort to make his 


chore 








feelings appear anything other than the 
conflicted jumble they undoubtedly were 
“Of all the hands in the world, it was not the 
hand I wanted or even dreamed of touch 
fact that t 


achieve peace, one must sometimes 


ing,” he said, attesting to the 
swal 
low hard. There was no pretense, no sub- 
terfuge false 
emotion. It was, in short, a perfect expres 


no attempt to convey any 


sion of dugri, and it seems fitting that, as 


both a momentous event for Israel and a 


demonstration of the awkward, rough 
hewn nobility that distinguished Rabin’s 
life, it was the gesture that will also mark his 
Reported by Lisa Beyer, 


Johanna McGeary and Robert Slater/Jerusalem 


place in history 























SUCCESSION? The public got its look at Yeltsin when he was visited by Chernomyrdin, left 
@ RUSSIA 


Seeing Is Not Believing 


Boris Yeltsin appears briefly on TV, which does little 
to quiet worries about his future—and the nation’s 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 





FTER A WEEK IN ISOLATION IN MOS- 

cow’s Central Clinical Hospital, Boris 

Yeltsin finally made a public appear- 

ance, of sorts, last week. The Russian 
President, who was hospitalized two weeks 
ago for the second time in just over three 
months for what was described as “an in- 
sufficiency of oxygenated blood to the 
heart,” showed up on the evening news in 
a 40-sec. video clip produced by the Krem- 
lin. Dressed in a blue, green and white 
track suit, the pale, puffy-faced President 
sat slumped in a chair next to Prime Min- 
ister Victor Chernomyrdin. In a slurred 
speech, Yeltsin explained that he “wasn’t 
feeling too bad” and considered himself 
“out of danger.” But the public-relations 
ploy did little to allay suspicions about the 
true state of the President's health. For 
many Russians, it recalled the early 1980s, 
when the successive deaths of Soviet lead- 
ers Leonid Brezhnev, Yuri Andropov and 
Konstantin Chernenko were all preceded 
by assurances from the Kremlin that they 
were in fine fettle. 

Yeltsin is expected to stay in the hospi- 
tal at least until the end of the month and 
follow that with two weeks of convales- 
cence at a sanatorium. The U.S. has made 





a very private offer of medical assistance | 
but so far has received no response. As next | 
in line for the presidency, Chernomyrdin | 


has been careful to affirm that Yeltsin re- 
mains fully in charge even while hospital- 
ized. Still, the Defense and Interior minis- 
ters, together with the chiefs of the security 
services—the crucial power ministers, as 
they are called—as well as the Foreign 
Minister, have been reporting directly to 
the Prime Minister. 

After close to 10 turbulent years of re- 
form, Russians also have serious doubts 
that their country’s young democratic in- 
stitutions can weather a transfer of pow- 
er. Yeltsin’s unfinished scheme to create 
a presidential republic has resulted in a 
state as fragile as the health of its chief ex- 
ecutive. Unresolved constitutional ques- 
tions remain about how the country’s 
two-tier parliament should be formed. 
Although Russians will be going to the 
polls on Dec. 17 to elect deputies to the 
State Duma, the lower house, it still has 
not been decided whether the Federation 
Council, the upper house, should be a fo- 
rum of regional leaders or senators elect- 
ed directly by the people. 

Now that Yeltsin’s future is clouded, 
next month’s vote looms even larger on the 
political calendar. The Russian Commu- 
nist Party is leading in public-opinion polls 
and could forge a solid majority against 
Yeltsin's reforms, if it joins forces with the 
Congress of Russian Communities, the 
party of General Alexander Lebed, whose 
patriotic views have made him the most 
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| popular candidate nationally. Yet current- 


ly the Communists seem to find this propo- 
sition far more enticing than Lebed, who 
has described his potential partners as 
“kind of slippery.” 

With a weakened President, a new leg- 
islature packed with opposition deputies 
might be emboldened to win back powers 
lost in October 1993 when Yeltsin used the 
army to bring rebellious deputies into line. 
It will also enjoy constitutional protection 
from presidential dissolution for the first 
year of its term. Presidential elections are 
now set for June 1996, and the new legisla- 
ture will provide the ideal public forum for 
presidential hopefuls like Lebed, Commu- 
nist Party leader Gennadi Zyuganov and 
ultranationalist Vladimir Zhirinovsky. 

The parliamentary campaign got off to a 
stumbling start last week when the Central 
Electoral Commission refused to register 
the Yabloko bloc of economist Grigori Yav- 
linksy, citing a technicality: the group had vi- 
olated election laws by dropping six names 
from its list of more than 200 candidates 
without supporting documents. The sur- 
prise decision to exclude the only reformist 
group in the present parliament with a seri- 
ous chance to do well in the election set off 
an immediate firestorm of protest. Yavlinksy 
claimed that officials “in the top echelons of 
power” were taking advantage of the Presi- 
dent’s illness to settle political scores. 
Chernomyrdin said the decision “damaged 
the whole election campaign and democra- 
cy in Russia.” The furor prompted the Krem- 
lin to issue what was allegedly a sick-bed or- 
der from Yeltsin calling on the Central 
Electoral Commission to review its decision. 

The commission also rejected the na- 
tionalist Derzhava movement of former 
Vice President Alexander Rutskoi for more 
flagrant infractions of the same rule that 
Yabloko violated. Both parties were subse- 
quently reinstated by a ruling of the Russian 
Supreme Court, but the scandal under- 
scored just how shaky the legal foundation 
was for Russia’s new electoral system. It also 
showed how, in the absence of clear signals 
from the top, loyal servants of the Presi- 
dent's, like commission chairman Nikolai 
Ryabov, could quickly move to assert their 
own personal authority by an overzealous 
interpretation of the rules. 

Without clear constitutional guide- 
lines about how to handle the power vac- 
uum, there are certain to be palace in- 
trigues ahead, as Kremlin bureaucrats, 
eager to strengthen the President’s failing 
grip on power, face a challenge from 
members of Chernomyrdin’s team, mov- 
ing to assert their authority in anticipation 
of the day when their boss will be in 
charge. So, after a season of decline, the 
fine art of Kremlin watching may be 
poised for a comeback. a 
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BOSNIA 


Getting Down 
To Business 


Three Balkan Presidents gather at an Ohio Air Force 
base to talk peace. Will it make any difference? 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 


S THE BALKAN PEACE TALKS BEGAN 
last Wednesday near Dayton, 
Ohio, the mood in the Hope Ho- 
tel at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base was downright frosty. When 
U.S. Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher stood and urged the Balkan 
leaders to shake hands, they did so in the 
most perfunctory manner imaginable: 
Croatia’s Franjo Tudjman would not look 
Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic in the eye; 
Bosnia’s Alija Izetbegovic refused to smile 
at Tudjman; Milosevic and Izetbegovic 
stared past each other. Even worse, after 
the press was dismissed, each man deliv- 
ered a blunt statement accusing the others 
of human-rights abuses. But when the 
chilled greetings and heated rhetoric final- 
ly concluded, something surprising hap- 
pened. Unprompted by anyone, Milosevic 
and Izetbegovic shook hands 
and exchanged a few words. 
O.K., that hardly amounts to 
a declaration that peace is about 
to break out in Bosnia. Indeed, 
far from it. But if nothing else, 
the modest gesture attested to 
a spirit of grudging but deter- 
mined compromise that seemed 
to pervade the first week of talks 
at Wright-Patterson. Perhaps 
that spirit stemmed from the 
Balkan leaders’ recognition that 
this was probably their best and 
last foreseeable chance to craft 
peace. Or maybe it was owing to 
the tremendous diplomatic and 
military prestige America has 
staked on the conference's out- 
come. Whatever the reason, de- 
spite efforts to ratchet down ex- 
pectations, a case can be made 
that an agreement is getting tan- 
talizingly closer. There are many 
caveats. Signing abortive peace 


74 


deals that are not worth even the paper on 
which they are printed is, of course, a time- 
honored Balkan tradition. Success may still 
elude the negotiators. And it will probably 
be weeks before anyone knows what they 
have wrought. But the beginning, at least, 
looked encouraging. 

The U.S. has gone to elaborate lengths 
to apply political and psychological pres- 
sure to the participants, pushing them to 
cut a deal. The plain fluorescent lights and 
the faint stains in the rug at the conference 
center made it clear that the Hope Hotel 
was no Versailles or Vienna but a place to 
do business, pure and simple. The leaders 
were given identical accommodations— 
identical suites furnished with identical 
desks, identical lampshades and identical- 
ly colored towels. This arrangement car- 
ried the message that the three men en- 
joyed equal status and that they bore equal 
responsibility to resolve their differences. 





GOODWILL: Peace may include more POW exchanges, 
like this one last Monday between Muslims and Serbs 
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Perhaps the most powerful aspect of 
the production was its sense of secrecy and 
isolation. To keep the principals talking to 
one another instead of playing out their 
differences in the press, as they are wont to 
do, the base was sealed from the media. 
The three Presidents were not invited to 
speak publicly at the opening ceremony. 
They were kept away from television cam- 
eras and reporters. So tight was security 
that some were soon calling the conference 
“a boot camp run by Americans” and com- 
plaining that “life is really, really boring.” 
But if the restrictions were deemed oner- 
ous, at least not everyone found the shag- 
rug-and-Formica décor so bad. “It’s a bit 
like Motel 6,” said Mohammed Sacirbey, 
Bosnia’s Foreign Minister. “But I like 
Motel 6. ‘Leave the light on.’” There were 
complaints about not being able to leave 
the base—although Milosevic was spotted 
Friday afternoon buying shoes in suburban 
Dayton, surrounded by a cocoon of Secret 
Service agents. “I’ve never seen so many 
trench coats in my life,” said Dawn War 
ren, manager of Regis Hairstylists. “We 
were thinking it must be Reba McIntyre.” 
The country singer performed Saturday 
night at Wright State University 





U.S. officials hoped the seclusion 
would force the antagonists to talk to one 
another. It seemed to work. Milosevic was 
spotted one evening chatting up a senior 
Bosnian official at Packe’s, a sports bar on 


the base. Such informal contacts 
greatly aided by dozens of U.S. mapmakers, 
constitutional lawyers and military strate- 
gists. Those advisers held so many im- 
promptu meetings that the living quarters 
swiftly began to resemble a college dorm 
during finals week, with diplomats gather 
ing on the fly to thrash out issues big and 
small. At the center of it all was Clinton’s 
special envoy to the Balkans, Richard 
Holbrooke, who acted as a sort of diplo- 
matic cruise director, dispatching experts 


were 


to float proposals, stamp out disagree- 
ments and buttonhole delegates. “It’s like 
a living, breathing, international diplomat- 
ic biosphere,” 
spokesman Nicholas Burns. 
The Americans did not 
turn up the temperature in this hothouse 
environment. On Wednesday morning, 
even before delivering a pep talk to the 
three Presidents at the plenary session, 
Christopher visited the private quarters of 
each to chide them about actions their 


gushed State Department 


hesitate to 





countries might take that could derail the 
talks. He warned Tudjman not to under- 
cut Bosnia’s Croat-Muslim federation 
and told him point-blank to knock off the 
brinkmanship over eastern Slavonia, the 
hotly contested sliver of Croatia still con- 
trolled by rebel Serbs. The Secretary in- 
structed Izetbegovic to keep his distance 
from the media and told Milosevic that 
his failure to do anything about ongoing 


atrocities by his proxies, the Bosnian 
Serbs, was unacceptable. 
Christopher's messages and Hol 


brooke’s pressure soon produced some 
modest results. By Wednesday night the 
Serbs and the Croats had agreed to jump- 
start negotiations on eastern Slavonia. The 
next day Tudjman and Izetbegovic an- 
nounced a goodwill gesture: 600 Croat and 
Muslim refugee families would be permit- 
ted to return to their home areas. Other 
territorial conflicts will no doubt prove 
thornier, but Holbrooke has placed before 
the leaders a lengthy draft treaty, com- 
piled by the U.S. and other Contact Group 
members, which carves up territory and 
proposes solutions to disputes. At this 
point, despite the fact that most of the 
blood in this war has been shed over land, 
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FORMALITIES: Tudjman watches 
izetbegovic, left, and Milosevic shake hands 
U.S. officials are optimistic about solving 
these problems. What they are really wor- 
ried about, Americans say, is the constitu- 
tional arrangements for the new state of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

On Thursday morning Holbrooke pre- 
sented all three sides with a draft constitu- 
tion that sets out elections and proposes a 
constitutional framework for a Bosnian 
President, parliament and judiciary. Unfor- 
tunately the Serbs and Croats seem intent 
on making these institutions, the glue that 
will hold Bosnia together, as weak as possi 
ble. This is because the Croatian and Ser- 
bian communities desperately want to es 
tablish formal links with Croatia and 
Serbia proper. Doing so, however, would 
threaten to partition Bosnia, pulling it apart 
and leaving the Muslims in the middle with 
virtually nothing. Building a government 
whose structure is sufficiently loose to ac- 
commodate all sides but not so feeble that it 
will simply collapse will be one of the 
biggest challenges in the next few weeks. 

Before setting off for Dayton, Hol- 
brooke warned reporters that the chances 
of success were extremely uncertain. Ad- 
ministration sources later suggested that 
Holbrooke was intentionally presenting a 
bleak picture to lower expectations in case 
the talks fall apart. In fact, State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon officials told Time, 
they were privately optimistic that the 
three Presidents would come up with an 
agreement in possibly two weeks. 

The job of enforcing that agreement is 
planned for 60,000 NaTo troops, 20,000 
of whom would be American, and Hol- 
brooke’s draft treaty provided the most de- 
tailed picture yet of what they might be 
doing. One proposal was for Bosnia’s new 
territories to be bordered by “zones of sep- 
aration” that would provide a 2-km-wide 
buffer zone to keep opposing armies apart. 
There would also be “heavy-weapons-ex- 
clusion zones” to keep artillery, mortars 
and tanks an additional five miles from 
each side of the line. One task for the NATO 
troops would be maintaining those zones. 

The force could be called to deploy as 
early as Nov. 15, according to NATO time 
lines. But last week the House of Represen- 
tatives passed a nonbinding resolution 
prohibiting Clinton from even pledging to 
send U.S. troops to Bosnia without con- 
gressional consent. The measure sends a 
clear signal. The White House may have 
convinced itself that peace is possible in 
Bosnia. It may even have begun to convince 
the Balkan Presidents. But what the Ad- 
ministration has not done is convince Con- 
gress—or the American people—of their in- 
terest in enforcing a deal. —Reported by 
James L. Graff/Dayton, Aleksandra Niksic/Belgrade 
and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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As Powell closes in on a decision to run for the 
presidency, Bob Dole struggles to sharpen his 
message and operation. But can he define himself? 


By NANCY GIBBS 


N THE WALL OF BILL LACY’S 
office at Dole campaign head- 
quarters, a huge calendar 
keeps track of the strategist’s 
obsessions. In each box, for 
each day, is a handwritten 
note of where Bob Dole will 
be campaigning. Chicago Bulls 
games are marked in red ink. And at the 
top of the page marked November, there 
appears in green, handwritten letters a 
haunting apparition: ??POWELL?? 

It wasn’t much fun 
last week for the Dole 
brigades, watching their 
leader juggle the chain 
saws of the budget battle 
in Washington and next 
week's straw-poll show- 
down in Florida, only to 
have the spotlights beam 
around the clock on a 
man in a basement on 
the phone. That Colin 
Powell in seclusion could 
upstage Bob Dole in full 
throttle, and every other 
candidate as well, said 
as much about the front 
runner’s weakness as 
about the reluctant gen- 
eral’s strength. In the 
privacy of the Dole camp, the realization 
is growing that unless they recruit some 
new talent, sharpen their message and 
above all figure out the vision thing, the 
unofficial front runner is going to remain 
None of the Above. 

Though Powell’s close friends and ad- 
visers insisted last week that this was no 
clever striptease, that the general truly 
hadn't made up his mind about running, 
they also agreed that he had better do it 
soon. “He can’t let this go on,” fretted one 
intimate. By the end of the week rumors 
were growing that an announcement 
might even come this week. The book- 
makers had assumed that Powell wouldn’t 
declare before the Nov. 18 Florida straw 
poll, since so many delegates are already 
committed, and an entry immediately af- 
ter would either spoil a Dole win or capi- 
talize on a surprise loss. But the pressure 
to move sooner was coming from all sides. 
While some friends urged him to jump in 
so they could get the fund raising and or- 
ganization going, a group of conservatives 

Dole is also struggling 
to define himself and his message 
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including Dole crony David Keene called 
a press conference to denounce him not 
just as a closet liberal who would split the 
party but also as a cautious careerist. 

Even though most of the clamor is 
wildly positive—coming from hopeful vot- 
ers, eager party activists and a press corps 
desperate for a more interesting race to 
cover—Powell is not a man who likes to 
rush his decisions. His heuristic method, 
as he described it in his autobiography, is 
to “dredge up every scrap of knowledge I 
can ... call people [and] read whatever | 
can get my hands on.” Notoriously—even 
, obsessively—cautious, he 
s has played this game 
~ deftly so far. By consult- 
s ing with the pillars of his 
> party, with former Presi- 
5 dents Bush and Carter 
with campaign veterans 
like Jack Kemp and Bill 
Bennett, with his Penta 
gon mentors Caspar 
Weinberger and Frank 
Carlucci, he has gained 
their insight while also 
enlisting their troops. 

Powell has also been 
on the phone to possible 
members of his motley 
financial team like Ron- 
ald Lauder, an heir to 
the Estée Lauder for 
tune, Wall Street dealmaker Ted Forst- 
mann, Bill Cosby and especially Powell’s 
cousin Bruce Llewellyn, one of the 
wealthiest blacks in the country. He want 
ed to know how much he would need to 
raise to mount a challenge to Dole; they 
said about $10 million between now and 
the February starting gun. Given his allies 
and stature, that wouldn't be hard, with a 
series of major dinners in about 30 cities 
What would be tricky is organizing the 
drive at the same time that Powell is 
building a field organization, honing a 
message and gathering endorsements 
“Fund raising for Powell,” said G.o.P. fund 
raiser Peter Turpeluk, “is going to be like 
managing an orgy.” 

By last week so many party heavy- 
weights were so eager to join the fight that 
the momentum that was once exhilarating 
was starting to feel a little dangerous. If he 
decides to run, the expectations will be 
perilously high for a novice campaigner 
And more important, if he is inclined not 
to run, it will become harder each day to 
protect his reputation and his party’s 
prospects for winning without him. 
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That’s why hard-eyed observers took 
note of some subtle shifts last week. First, 
the buzz among the unaffiliated Powell 
operatives has quieted down. The people 
who had been contacted three weeks ago 
about a Powell bid have heard nothing in 
the way of alerts since. If he isn’t in fast, 
goes the thinking, he is almost surely out. 
Several have likened the decision to mar- 
riage: either you know you're in love or 
you aren't anywhere close. 

Then there is the historical factor: the 
experience of recent campaigns suggests 
that no normal person who takes the time to 
think clearly through the prospect of run- 
ning would decide to do it. The accounts of 
his wife Alma’s fear for their privacy and his 
safety are not overstated, says a longtime 
family friend. Stories about her use of anti- 
depressant medication wounded the Powell 
camp. A family member is blunt about her 
attitude toward a presidential run: “Alma 
doesn’t want to hear anything about it.” 

As a result, suggestions that he is cool 
to a bid spread like wildfire through Re- 
publican circles last week, which had to 
come as a bitter comfort to Bob Dole. 
Here is a man who, if the polls are right, 
could lose the job he wants so much to a 
man not sure he wants it at all. The whole 
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THE NE 1G TEST is the straw poll in 
Florida, where Dole is stumping furiously 
Powell drama has been one long night- 
mare for Dole, especially as leader of a 
party that is rarely inclined to flirt with 
renegades or derail front runners. Dole 
has polled Republicans nationally about 
Powell. “Like to know what he’s up to,” he 
recently told a senior adviser. He told a 
lobbyist in a private meeting last week 
that the press will cut Powell “off at the 
knees” if he gets into the race, that a Dole- 
Powell ticket, as an alternative, would be 
“fine with me” and that he wants to finish 
the budget debate soon because “I need to 
get out on the campaign trail.” 

But he has carefully avoided attacking 
Powell, beyond noting with characteristic 
sarcasm that the Pentagon general would 
be right at home talking about farm-sup- 
port prices in lowa. Alone among major 
candidates, Dole must always play nice, 
having fully exorcised the Mean Bob Dole 
who allegedly possessed him in past cam- 
paigns. So when there are knives to sharp- 
en, he is forced to depend on surrogates; 
the Powell camp privately grumbled that 
the harsh conservative attacks and nasty ru- 
mors were being orchestrated by Dole loy- 
alists. The Dole camp denied the charge. 
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Dole’s top advisers meanwhile were 
polling and planning and desperately 
spinning about how the general’s pres- 
ence in the race would actually help Dole, 
by forcing him to sharpen up his message 
as the true conservative choice. But out in 
the field, Dole’s operatives were finding 
that they had a different problem on their 
hands, 

There was a town meeting in Carroll, 
Iowa, last week in which normally reliable 
applause lines fell flat. “Tough crowd,” 
winced Nelson Warfield, Dole’s campaign 
press secretary. There were Rotary Club 
breakfasts in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, after the first big Republican de- 
bate, where an informal vote yielded a 
landslide: for Undecided. Everywhere 
they go, Dole’s minions hear a refrain that 
has little to do with the spectral presence 
of Colin Powell. “I can get Bob Dole to call 
you personally,” an eager Dole staffer told 
Richard Albertson, an undecided delegate 
to next week’s perversely important straw 
poll in Florida, which Dole himself has 
called “the big political event of the year 
for us.” Albertson retorted, “I don’t need 
to talk to him personally. I don’t need to 
have my ego stroked. I just want to know 
what he believes.” 
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Dole told a lobbyist that the press will cut Powell 
“off at the knees” if he gets in the race, but that a 
Dole-Powell ticket would be “fine with me 


This has become Dole’s dilemma: the 
only thing the candidate has to fear is the 
candidate himself. After 44 years in pub- 
lic office, during which he has taken a 
stand and fought for votes on every major 
issue of the past half-century, even some 
supporters say they don’t know what he 
stands for. It is a politician’s worst night- 
mare: Dole’s own internal polls show that 
voters know what Pat Buchanan believes 
in, what Phil Gramm would fight for. A se- 
nior adviser to the Dole campaign was 
brutal in his private assessment: “If you 
ask Dole today, ‘What’s your message?’ 
he'll say, ‘Tenth Amendment, family val 
ues, preserve, protect and defend.’ He’s 
got the mantra down—it just doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

As a result, with less than 100 days to 
go before the lowa caucuses, Dole’s grip 
on the polls in key states is slipping, his 
message remains fuzzy and his appeal lies 
in being the least objectionable of the can- 
didates running—so far. “They haven't an- 
swered the question, ‘What is this cam- 
paign about?’” says one G.O.P. consultant. 
“Dole’s answer is, ‘It’s my turn. I deserve 
it.’ But that isn’t enough. ” 

It certainly isn’t enough to protect 
Dole’s status as heir apparent. Polls last 





week were indicating that while Dole 
would narrowly beat Powell for the Re- 
publican nomination, only Powell could 
beat Clinton in the general election. That 
scenario leaves a gaping hole in Dole’s 
game plan, which depends, among other 
things, on his being able to argue that he’s 
the most electable Republican candidate 
in a field of unknowns and extremists. If 
Powell doesn’t run, Newt Gingrich has of- 
ten said he just might. Last week in an in- 
terview with TIME, he repeatedly hinted 
that Dole may not be comfortable as the 
leader of the revolution. “I think he’s ef- 
fective at it,” Gingrich said. “Whether he’s 
comfortable, you’d have to ask him, but 
he’s certainly effective ... There seems to 
be a relaxed, comfortable effectiveness, 
which is very real. Now whether or not, in 
side himself, that fits his zeitgeist, | 
haven't a clue.” 

With Gingrich too in the wings, the 
Dole campaign is running scared. “It’s 
the job of the front runner to be disci- 
plined and put the nervousness aside and 
goads Charlie Black, 
Phil Gramm’s general chairman. “But 
they're panicked and they're overreacting 
to a lot of things.” A peek inside the vast, 


stay on message,” 


well-oiled Dole operation shows signs of 
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on Powell from his 

closest advisers to make up his mind 

fear and frustration. Campaign sources 
say that Dole booted his top field organiz 
er, Jill Hanson, off his campaign plane 
and narrowed her portfolio in the wake of 
the disastrous tie with Phil Gramm last 
August in the Iowa straw poll—a phony 
event that became news only when Dole 
didn’t win. In addition, to boost his stand- 
ing in lowa and Florida, last week Dole fi- 
nally deployed one of his most effective 
weapons, his relentless wife Liddy, send- 
ing her out on a nonstop, three-week blitz 
around the country 

Finally, Scott Reed, the Dole cam 
paign manager, 1s trying to recruit a new 
messagemeister and some Designated 
Thinkers who can punch up Dole’s list- 
less stump speech. Reed has been trying 
to improve it since September, but has 
been unable to find the right person for 
the job. Several of the people Reed has 
sounded out for help recently are holding 
out—for Powell. And Dole insiders won- 
der whether Dole would even listen to 
anyone new. As a senior adviser put it, in 
the classic campaign argot of nouns-as 
verbs: “What good is a guru Dole isn’t go 
ing to guru from?” 

Nowhere is the vision problem more 
apparent than in Florida’s conservative 
Panhandle. “I was surprised by the lack of 
interest of any kind in Dole among the 
grass-roots types who supported me 
says first-term Republican Congressman 
Joe Scarborough. As in many other parts 
of the state, Dole has a secure grip on the 
party machinery, but that may not be 
enough. “The hard-core party people 
here support Dole,” says Dr. Frank Bias- 
co of Pensacola, a Republican state com- 
mitteeman from Escambia County. “The 
ranking party officials are predominantly 
for Dole. But as far as | can tell the rest of 
the delegates are predominantly for 
Buchanan.” 


HAT IS ESPECIALLY DEVASTATING 
given the resources that Dole 
like his opponents Gramm and 
Lamar Alexander, has been 
pouring into the Sunshine State 
in advance of the coming straw 
poll. Of all promiscuous primary 
rituals, these polls can do the most to tor 
ture front runners: because no real con- 
vention delegates are at stake, they are 
mainly useful for candidates to test the lo 
cal party organizations. The straw polls 
only make news when the front runner 
stumbles—which can include winning by a 
smaller margin than expected. 

Florida has taken on a special weight 
this time around, not just because it is the 
fourth most populous state, but also be- 
cause it is a key battleground on Super 
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Gingrich on Dole as a leader of the revolution: 
“1 think he’s effective at it. Whether he’s comfortable, 
you'd have to ask him ... Now whether or not, inside 

himself, that fits his zeitgeist, | haven't a clue.” 


Tuesday, after lowa and New Hampshire 
have winnowed the G.o.P. field. It will 
also be vital in the general election, when 
Clinton will surely hope that Republican 
votes against Medicare might help him 
carry the state, offsetting expected losses 
elsewhere in the South. 

That helps explain why the 3,500 del- 
egates who will be voting Nov. 18 have be- 
come some of the most popular Republi- 
cans around. Every day their mailboxes 
bulge with express-mail packages, letters, 
surveys, signed pictures, campaign videos, 
candidates’ books and cassettes of the 
candidates reading them aloud. All the 
campaigns are accusing the others of vote 
buying. (One undecided delegate told 
Time that a worker for the Dole campaign 
offered to pay the cost of her hotel room in 
exchange for her pledging to Dole.) Cer- 
tainly the amounts being spent are as- 
tounding for such an early contest. At a 
convention last month of the Florida Fed- 
eration of Republican Women, Dole orga- 
nizers replaced the customary canapés 
with shrimp, sliced lobster tails and straw- 
berries dipped in white and dark choco- 
late to look as though dressed in tuxedoes, 
nesting beneath a cream-puff tree. For 
party favors, there were Godiva choco- 
lates and Crabtree & Evelyn bath oil—not 
to mention a live band and a male ball- 
room dancer, available for waltzing. 
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After stumbling in Iowa, the Dole 
team is taking no chances. Dole’s camp 
has convinced the three or four Orlando 
hotels that will house straw-poll dele- 
gates to run the 15-minute Dole video on 
their in-house television systems. Ex- 
plains Mike Murphy, Alexander’s senior 
campaign consultant: “They've all told 
[Scott] Reed, ‘Don’t mess up again.’ So 
everybody who walks into Scott's office 
says, ‘How about free balloon rides at 
five grand? Sign here.’” After all, says 
Murphy, “If Dole loses, nobody is going 
to remember that Reed saved twenty 
grand.” Reed put it this way: “We're an 
aggressive campaign.” 


MONG DELEGATES WHO ARE 
still up for grabs, Dole’s 
strengths and weaknesses are 
endlessly debated. Tina Pratt 
Hurley, 30, an attorney in Fort 
Lauderdale, is a die-hard con- 
servative who favors lower tax- 
es and opposes affirmative action (“No 
one ever helped me”). “My No. 1 priority 
is to have someone beat Clinton, so you 
want to go with a winner instead of blind- 
ly following someone who may do a bet- 
ter job,” she says. But she is skeptical 


about Dole. “He is the most political of 


the candidates,” she says, “and he jumps 
back and forth on some issues. He’s a 
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1S NEWT NEXT? If Powell bows 
out of the race, Dole’s next worry 
could be Speaker Gingrich 


compromiser. I don’t want 
someone who will fold if the 
pressure is on.” 

But party stalwarts typically 
value results over consistency, 
which helps explain why Dole is 
still the favorite to win the straw 
poll with as much as 40% of the 
vote, and has been getting ready 
to announce a new round of big- 
name endorsements to nail 
down the undecided. “I’m for 
Bob Dole because he’s experi- 
enced,” said Fort Lauderdale 
delegate Ruth Frawley. “We 
need a President who knows the 
ins and outs of Washington.” 

The irony for Dole, of 
course, is that every effort he 
makes to win the Florida con- 
test just makes the auction seem 
more important and thus lifts 
the bar even higher. So it was 
dazzling to watch the contor- 
tions of his staffers as they tried 
to lower the expectations they 
had done so much to raise. 
Gramm and Alexander, the 
Dole campaign spin goes, are 
both Southerners competing on 
their home field, and anything 
short of victory for Gramm is a major loss. 
“We're trying to sort of invade their terri- 
tory and battle them on message and orga- 
nization,” says Warren Tompkins, the se- 
nior Southern consultant for the Dole 
campaign. But Gramm campaign spokes- 
man Gary Koops offers a pointed rejoin- 
der. “Don’t forget it was Dole who said 
Florida would be the big political event of 
the year. The fact that he is backing away 
from it fits in with the whole desperation 
scenario.” 

To prevent what they assume will be 
inevitable defections to Powell if he runs, 
Dole’s agents are already telephoning 
supporters across the country, tightening 
their links to people whose backing they 
think is shaky. They are also boasting of 
important—and impending—new  en- 
dorsements by Republican governors. 
And if Powell doesn’t run, Dole has read- 
ied market-tested TV ads attacking 
Gramm. Meanwhile, the Dole campaign 


| has been getting an assist from an unusu- 


al quarter: the White House. Terrified of 
a Powell entry and praying for an easier 
opponent, the Clinton White House 
looked like it was staging photo ops for 
the Dole campaign. At this point, Dole 
will take his friends wherever he can find 
them. —Reported by Jeffrey H. Birnbaum and 
Michael Duffy/Washington, John F. Dickerson/ 
Orlando and S.C. Gwynne/Panama City 
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DIRECTOR DEUTCH: He plans to set up a board that will review the truthfulness of CIA sources 


@ ESPIONAGE 


For Your Disinformation 


In its latest scandal, the CIA admits it was serving 
up dubious intelligence that led to faulty decisions 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 





N THE GAME OF SPYING IT’S CALLED THE 

“feed.” When an intelligence service 

wants to plant a double agent—a spy who 

defects to a hostile service but is actually 
still working for his old agency—the agent is 
often given real secrets to pass along. The 
“feed” information is designed to lure the 
enemy into accepting him so he can begin 
passing along phony material that will cause 
them to waste money and resources. During 
the cold war, the cia became the master of 
the feed. So generous was the agency with 
its information that many KGB officers got 
big promotions because of the secrets that 
cia doubles were passing them along with 
the disinformation. 

Now it turns out that in the 1980s 
Moscow began playing the game just as 
well, creating yet another scandal for the 
cia. The disclosure came last week when 
the agency delivered to Congress its secret 
report on the damage cia mole Aldrich 
Ames did in spying for the Russians from 
1985 to 1994. Not only did Ames send 10 of 
the c1a’s most prized Soviet agents to their 
death, but his secrets also helped Moscow 
plant a network of at least a half-dozen | 
double agents, who began slipping both | 
real and bogus information to their CIA | 


handlers. But even after c1A officials dis- 
covered the ruse in 1991, they continued to 
send the White House and Pentagon top- 
secret reports based on what the doubles 
were telling them—and never bothered to 
warn in the reports that the information 
was suspect. CIA Director John Deutch last 
week called the lack of truth in labeling 
“an inexcusable lapse in elementary intel- 
ligence practice.” 

Deutch well knows the impact of bad 
information. In 1993, in his previous job as 
Under Secretary of Defense, he himself 
received bogus Russian military secrets, 
Pentagon sources told Time. By then the 
cia had finally begun to attach caveats to 
the reports that contained information 
from the double agents, but the labels were 
sometimes omitted or ignored by the cus- 
tomer. One such report on Russian antiair- 
craft capabilities, which made its way to the 
Pentagon in 1993, clearly warned that the 
CIA was suspicious about the veracity of its 
source. But Air Force officials, who consid- 
ered the report valuable in bolstering 
support for their $73 billion F-22 Stealth- 
fighter program, edited out the warning 
when they sent their summary to Deutch. 

Many of the “blue-striped” reports 
(nicknamed after the blue border around 
their pages) landed on the desks of Presi- 
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dents Bush and Clinton. One c1a officer 
sent out 16 reports to senior Administra- 
tion officials with no mention in them that 
their information came from doubles. His 
justification: the feed from the doubles was 
still valuable and accurate. But the CIA 
could never be sure that it had completely 
separated fact from fiction in what the dou- 
bles were divulging. 

The scandal has inspired a lot of finger 
pointing. Deutch reprimanded seven 
agency officers, six of whom had already 
retired. Frederick Hitz, the CIA inspector 
general, recommended that the last three 
agency directors (William Webster, Robert 
Gates and R. James Woolsey) “be held ac- 
countable.” The three ex-directors sent an 
angry letter to Deutch insisting that they 
had never been told by subordinates that 
the sensitive intelligence was tainted. 

The Pentagon has launched an internal 
probe to determine how much was wasted 
on unnecessary weapons because of the 
bad reports. Intelligence sources say much 
of the information supplied by the doubles 


| dealt with Russian aircraft, missile and 


radar capabilities. But Pentagon officials 
are privately dubious that they'll be able to 
pin billions of dollars in waste on the CIA re- 
ports. The Defense Department squanders 
money on unneeded weapons mostly be- 
cause of pork-barrel politics, interservice 
rivalries and lobbying by contractors. 

The latest scandal has sent morale at 
the agency to rock bottom. Disgusted with 
incompetence by higher-ups, many younger 
spies are resigning. Senior hands complain 
that Deutch pays too much attention to 
how operations will play on Capitol Hill. 
Gregarious and backslapping, Deutch can 
also be a ruthlessly tough manager and 
highly status conscious. He recently an- 
gered seven Senators planning a fact-find- 
ing trip to Bosnia by refusing to let them 
use a plane he had reserved from the Pen- 
tagon for a later trip, even though the Pen- 
tagon was able to find him an identical sub- 
stitute. When one of Washington’s hot 
restaurants, the Palm, was slow to put up 
Deutch’s caricature among more than a 
thousand portraits of the city’s political 
élite, Deutch had aides and relatives pester 
the manager with phone calls until the pic- 
ture was hung. 

But Congress is still confident that 
Deutch can reform the agency. In his first 
six months as director, he has replaced 
practically every top manager. And when 
he met last week with officers in the c1a’s 
soundproof auditorium to explain his rep- 
rimands in the latest scandal and to buck up 
morale, he got a standing ovation. It was a 
small step in rebuilding confidence inside 
the agency. The larger task will be restor- 
ing the c1a’s credibility with those on the 
outside. —With reporting by J.F.0. McAllister 
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By JAMES S. KUNEN 


YRIL WINSICK WAS SERVING AS A 

forward spotter for a mortar crew 

when he was captured by Ger- 

man troops near the town of 

Aachen in 1944. He 

spent much of the following win- 
ter being force-marched across Germany 
before he was liberated in April 1945. A 
half-century later, Winsick still can’t 
speak of his ordeal without crying, but at 
least it did earn him one benefit: as a for- 
mer Pow, he was entitled to lifelong free 
medical care from the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. Or so he thought 

Winsick’s doctors at the Long Beach, 
California, VA hospital discovered a be 
nign tumor growing in his brain five years 
ago but decided he could not survive 
surgery to remove it because of a heart 
condition, which had required a quadru- 
ple by-pass operation. Fortunately, there 
was a life-saving alternative: he could un- 
“gamma knife” radiation. The VA 
hospital didn’t offer that particular treat- 
ment, but the nearby private Hospital of 
the Good Samaritan did. Winsick’s VA 
doctors set out to arrange VA funding for 
Winsick’s treatment there. 

Five years later, they are still trying. 
VA bureaucrats insist that Winsick does 
not qualify for such funding and should 
rely on his Medicare medical coverage. But 
Winsick, thinking he was covered by the 
VA, never signed up for Medicare. He is el 
igible to sign up in January 1996, but his 
coverage will not begin until next July. By 
then he could be dead. “I fought in the war, 
and I was a prisoner,” says Winsick. “I ex- 
pected humane treatment afterward. I’m 
getting shafted.” 

This Saturday marks the 50th Veter- 
ans’ Day since the end of World War IL. 
Church bells will peal at 11 a.m., 50,000 
active and veteran servicemen and 
-women will march up Fifth Avenue in 
New York City, and President Clinton will 
dedicate the site for a World War II 
memorial on the Mall in Washington 
Wreaths will be laid, flags saluted, taps 
blown and countless speeches delivered 
to honor those who served in what’s been 
called the Good War. Then the nation will 
get back to business, and the business of 
the nation these days is balancing the 
budget, and if balancing the budget re- 
quires cutting back on veterans’ medical 
care—well, c'est la guerre 

According to Richard Robinson, bene- 
fits-services director of the Eastern Para- 
lyzed Veterans Association, Winsick’s spe- 
cial status as an ex-pow obligates the VA to 
get him the treatment he needs by con 
tracting with a private provider if neces 
sary. “We run into this type of wrongful, 
dollar-driven disallowance all the time,” 
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HEALTH CARE 


MORTAL COMBAT A 


The doctor of last resort for poor, injured vets is stru 


says Robinson. “They're trying to cut cor- 
ners. The name of the game is to try to save 
money and to hell with the veteran.” 
Access to free health care from the VA 
Department, once available to all honor 
ably discharged veterans, has since 1986 
been restricted, for the most part, to low-in- 
come veterans and those with service-con- 
nected disabilities, categories that include 
10 million of the nation’s 28.5 million vet- 
erans. Almost 3 million individual veterans 
utilized VA care in fiscal 1994. Now Con- 
gress’s budget bill projects flat spending of 
$16.2 billion annually for VA medical pro- 
grams through the year 2002, with no pro- 
vision for inflation or mandated salary in- 
creases or an influx of patients owing to 
reductions in Medicare and Medicaid. In 
real dollars, this amounts to a massive cut; 
President Clinton’s budget proposal would 
have tightened the screws even more 
Paradoxically, the VA, notorious as a 
pork pipeline and bastion of bloated bu- 
reaucracy, 1s at the same time starving for 
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resources. Its medical-programs budget 
has been declining in real dollars for 16 
years. Some congressional mandates re- 
strict access and ration care in often mis- 
conceived efforts to keep costs down, while 
others keep federal dollars flowing to un- 
needed facilities in Congressmen’s dis- 
tricts, driving costs up. Long-forgotten po- 
litical horse trades, now enshrined in law, 
make it difficult for the VA to deploy its re- 
sources rationally to best meet the real 
needs of veterans. 

So as 7.7 million World War II veterans 
enter their years of peak medical need 
their median age is 73—the VA may be de 
creasingly able to serve them. “If you lock 
us into the 1995 spending levels for the 
next seven years, you make some assump- 
tions almost as though there’s nobody out 
there to treat,” says Jesse Brown, Secretary 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs. “A 
lot of people are behaving as though our 
veterans are already dead.” 

Eight and a half million veterans are 65 


xling to do its duty 





or older. Twenty-five thousand of them 
suffer from paralyzing spinal-cord injuries 
or diseases, and in many cases, their spous- 
es are growing too frail to care for them at 
home. Six hundred thousand veterans, by 
VA estimate, will be suffering from 
Alzheimer’s and other severely dementing 
conditions by the year 2000. Yet the VA 
and state veterans homes today can pro- 
vide fewer than 40,000 nursing-home 
beds. “The demand for long-term care is 
going to skyrocket over the next five to 15 
years,” observes VA Under Secretary for 
Health Dr. Kenneth Kizer, who estimates 
that in the year 2010, 1.6 million vets will be 
85 or older. “If you don’t have the money, 
you can’t provide the service.” 


The VA’s medical system, which claims | 


a backlog of $870 million in unmet needs 
for equipment and $800 million in de- 
ferred maintenance and repairs, will lay off 
5,000 to 10,000 employees next year, and 
not all of them will be bureaucrats. As it is, 
the care-giving staff is stretched so thin on 


| budget,” he adds, “rising interest 
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AMERICAN LEGIONS: Nearly 3 million of the 
nation’s veterans got VA care last year 


=| some wards that quadriplegics complain of 


spending days in bed for lack of anyone to 
help them up. Gerald Barba, 39, a peace- 


3| time Navy veteran who broke his neck ina 
| swimming accident, praises the dedication 


of the staff at the VA Hospital in the Bronx, 
New York, but says they are shorthanded. 
“Sometimes when I need to have my lungs 
suctioned—I cannot cough—no one comes 
until I'm bubbling over, gargling for 
breath.” Winsick confirms that in Long 
Beach, staff and services are being “nib- 
bled away all the time.” A diabetic who 
usually sees a podiatrist once a month, 
Winsick says none has been 
available for several months. 
Representative Bob Stump, 
Republican from Arizona and 
chairman of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, calls the 
charge that Congress has bal- 
anced the budget on the backs of 
veterans “just plain mean, dis- 
graceful.” He argues that a declin- 
ing veteran population, coupled 
with streamlined management 
and reform of the arcane eligibili- 
ty rules that keep veterans’ hospi- 
tals from delivering care in the 
most efficient way, should enable 
the VA to maintain its level of ser- 
vice. “Without a balanced federal 


payments on the national debt 
would soon crowd out our ability 
to continue providing for the na- 
tion’s veterans.” 

Veterans’ advocates and the 
VA itself agree that relief from 
congressionally mandated rules 
that tilt the system toward ex- 
pensive in-patient care could 
squeeze far more bang from the 
buck. (Under the present sys- 
tem, for example, many veter- 
ans cannot receive treatment 
for hypertension as outpatients. 
They have to wait to be admitted 
as in-patients for a heart attack 
or stroke.) But while the House 
has passed eligibility reform, the Senate 
has not. 

Given its many Byzantine rules, it’s not 
surprising that the VA has been the health- 
care provider of last resort for many vets, 
turn first to employee benefits, 
Medicare or Medicaid. But according to 
estimates announced last week by the VA 
and the Department of Health and Human 
Services, as many as 172,000 veterans 
could lose their Medicaid coverage in 
2002. At the same time, increasing premi- 
ums and copayments for Medicare could 
spur an additional 400,000 veterans to 


FORM 
VA would take care of all his medical problems 


| head to VA medical centers. The numbers 


are debatable, but the basic dynamic is not 
all three systems of medical coverage are 
cycling down together. 

“People think of the VA as that red 
brick building up on the hill, where Uncle 
Charlie died,” says Richard Fuller, director 
of health-policy program development for 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America. “They 
don’t realize that the VA is an integral part 
of the health-care network. With the VA 
budget being cut and Medicare and Med- 
icaid being capped below existing growth 
rates, you have people going into health- 
care limbo.” 

Under Secretary Kizer was brought in 
last year to try to make the VA system more 


PARALYZED KOREAN WAR VETERAN: Richard Ortiz 
fears the VA will quit treating noncombat injuries 


ER POW: Cyril Winsick had expected that the 





efficient, consolidating redundant facilities 
and shifting the emphasis from in-patient 
to outpatient care to the extent the law al 

lows. But if demand begins to dwarf re- 
sources, he says, the VA will circle the wag- 
ons around its core mission of providing for 
veterans’ service-related disabilities. Other 
services, such as nursing-home care, says 
Kizer, “are subject to being diminished.” 
The extent to which the VA will be able to 
treat the poor or nonservice-related mal- 
adies will depend on the political decisions 
Americans make—after the Veterans’ Day 
hoopla fades. —Reported by 
James Willwerth/La Mirada 
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Privatized Lives 
Hartford’s grand experiment in letting business 
run the schools sends stock in this idea plunging 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





HE SALES PITCH WAS DAZZLING, THE 

promises irresistible. Dilapidated 

school buildings would be renovated, 

and fancy computer labs installed. 
Class size would go down, and test scores 
up. Less money would be spent on the bu- 
reaucracy, and more where it counted: on 
the students. And Hartford's public schools 
would maybe slowly raise themselves out 
of the gutter of the Connecticut 
school system. All this, and more, 
was hoped for last year when Ed- 
ucation Alternatives, Inc. landed 
a five-year contract to run Hart- 
ford’s entire 32-school district 
and its $200 million budget. 

A few years ago, the concept 
of privatization—in which a for- 
profit company takes over the 
management of some, or all, 
school functions—seemed like it 
might be a magic bullet for the 
nation’s ailing, bureaucratically 
entrenched public schools. Now 
it appears that the champions of 
privatization may have seriously 
underestimated the challenges— 
political, organizational and fi- 
nancial—of such radical change. 
Christopher Whittle’s highly 
touted Edison Project has only 
four schools in operation. Educa- 
tion Alternatives, Inc., based in 
Bloomington, Minnesota, has 
signed no new clients in more 
than a year. Its contract to man- 
age an elementary school in Mia- 
mi Beach, Florida, expired last 
June; its nine-school project in Baltimore, 
Maryland, remains controversial, and its 
high-stakes deal in Hartford, the largest 
privatization experiment in the nation, is 
on the verge of collapse. 

In fact, the problems in Hartford could 
cripple EAI. Because the company agreed 
to assume all costs of reform up front in re- 
turn for one half of every dollar it saved 
the school district, EAI is now out about 
$10 million, and the company’s stock, 
which has fallen to $7.50 from a historic 
high of $48.75 in 1993, reflects that loss. 
EAI’s chief operating officer, William 
Goins, stepped down last week, claiming 
differences in “leadership styles.” Mean- 
while, the Hartford Board of Education, 
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which has already wrested back control of 
26 out of 32 schools, is so unhappy with the 
company’s performance that it refuses to 
allow EAI to manage the school budget and 
insists that because there have been no sav- 
ings, there will be no reimbursement of ex- 
penses. Unless EAI supporters win three 
out of the five open seats in this week’s 


| school-board election, the company’s con- 





tract will probably be terminated altogeth- 
er. Still, EAI chairman and Ceo John Golle 


ééThey are using technology as a 
baby sitter rather than as a teacher. 7? 


downplays the trouble. “The press is mak- 
ing this out as Waterloo,” he says. “I don’t 
think so at all. School reform is a freight 
train moving down the track.” 

There is no doubt that school reform is 
necessary, but EAI’s brand of change 
makes some educators and parents ex- 
plode with words like “imbeciles” and 
“swindlers.” “They talk the talk in terms of 
education, but their delivery is always 
short,” says Leo Canty, executive vice 
president of the Connecticut State Federa- 
tion of Teachers. “EAI has come in and 
done so many things that have divided the 
community.” In particular, educators ex- 
press frustration with the cutbacks in spe- 
cial education—which the U.S. Department 
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MEDIUM TECH: EAI computers work for drills but little else 





of Education is currently investigating at 
EAI schools in Baltimore—and with EAI’s 
teaching program, called Tesseract. Named 
after a magical pathway in the children’s 
classic A Wrinkle in Time, Tesseract stress- 
es small classes and individualized lesson 
plans. But, says Joe Nathan, director of the 
Center for School Change at the University 
of Minnesota’s Humphrey Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, who turned down a chance to sit 
on EAI’s board, “I’m not convinced they 
know a good deal about how to improve 
what happens between teachers and kids, 
and that’s pretty basic.” A common com- 
plaint is Tesseract’s reliance on computer 
drills. “They are using technology as a baby 
sitter rather than as a teacher or a creative 
tool,” says Linda Buchanan, who took her 
two oldest children out of the EAI-run 
Eleanor B. Kennelly School in September. 
An EAI spokesperson agrees that students 
use the computers for drills, but 
insists the approach is effective. 

As for test scores, Baltimore 
students attending a control group 
of non-EAI schools have shown a 
steady improvement in math and 
reading scores since 1992, while 
EAI school scores lagged behind 
not only the control group but the 
city as a whole. EAI officials, us- 
ing a different yardstick, dispute 
these figures and note that it will 
take some time for scores to show 
improvement. 

Golle says many of the criti- 
cisms are the inevitable backlash 
from unions and city govern- 
ment. “There are a whole bunch 
of people who like it just the way 
it is and would prefer that people 
believe that we’ve not been suc- 
cessful—when in fact we have.” 
And it is true that some officials 
would like to continue the EAI 
experiment. Baltimore schools 
superintendent Walter Amprey 
says the company has cleaned up 
some of the schools, maintained 
appropriate class sizes and pro- 
moted healthy competition to provide bet- 
ter school services. 

Diane Ravitch, senior research schol- 
ar at New York University, who was an 
Assistant Secretary of Education under 
George Bush, is worried that these tem- 
porary setbacks will sour people on the 
idea of contracting private companies to 
run public schools. In fact, says Ravitch, 
schools need “an arsenal of approaches” to 
blast away at the public education crisis, 
including magnet and charter schools. 
“You can’t tell kids in poor schools to hang 
on and five years from now the school will 
turn around,” says Ravitch. “Their time is 
now.” —Reported by Marc Hequet/Minneapolis 
and Ann M. Simmons/Baitimore and Hartford 
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PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


The Sex-Crime Capital 


AST SPRING, AS PASTOR ROBERT ROBERSON HANDED 
out groceries from the food bank at his Pentecostal 
church in East Wenatchee, Washington, a swaT team 
surrounded the building, then handcuffed the minis- 
ter and took him in for questioning. At the same time, Rober- 
son’s wife Connie was called out of a class she was attending 
at Wenatchee Valley College and arrested. Their daughter, 
four-year-old Rebekah, was taken by Child Protective Ser- 
vices, placed in foster care and subjected to intense recov- 
ered-memory therapy; the Robersons—who were impris- 
oned for 4% months—have not seen or talked to her since. 
The Robersons were accused by ll-year-old D.E.—the 
state’s chief witness, who just happens to be the foster daugh- 
ter of Wenatchee’s sole sex-crimes investigator, Robert 
Perez—of myriad acts of child abuse, allegedly carried out not 
in furtive encounters but in bizarre sex parties at their 
church. Lurid reports describe orgies and ritual sacrifice on 
the altar, with Roberson and his congregation of perverts 
shouting “Hallelujah!” after what D.E. calls “the wild thing.” 
Maybe the Robersons, who go on trial this week, did run 
the Church of Unspeakable Acts. But a growing number of 
citizens, initially relieved that a despicable evil was being 
rooted out of their midst, have become alarmed by Detective 
Perez and his allies in cps, who see abuse around every cor- 
ner of this quiet community of 24,000 in the foothills of the 





UNGODLY ACCUSATIONS: Pastor Roberson and his wife 
Connie are charged with running orgies at their church 








Cascades. In the nearly two years since Perez began his 
work, D.E.’s memory has borne as much fruit as the town’s 
apple orchards. Most people were sympathetic when she 
first accused her parents, who are now serving sentences for 
abuse. But she has subsequently fingered more than 80 oth- 
er adults, including the Robersons, and Perez has recruited 
several other children to corroborate her charges. These 
were made in unrecorded conversations with Perez and in 
one tour around town, during which D.E. accused a large 
swath of the population and pointed to 23 places as sites 
of her attacks. As a result of what came to be known as “the 
drive-by,” 3,200 charges of child abuse were lodged against 
one woman alone. Kathryn Lyon, a public defender who has 
investigated the charges and written a 250-page report, says, 
“Perez has abused the children in order to persecute the 
adults. Anyone can see he’s dangerous.” 

It is a wonder Perez got the investigator's job in the first 
place, since he has a history of petty crimes and domestic 
strife, and a dismal 1989 police-department evaluation de- 
scribed him as having a “pompous, arrogant approach” and 
said he appeared “to pick out people and target them.” Ap- 
pointed in January 1994 after two brief training courses, 
Perez, who surrounds himself with teddy bears, often inter- 
rogated the most vulnerable, dysfunctional children named 
by D.E. without their parents’ being present. He did not 





UNUSUAL ZEAL: Detective Perez has charged more than 80 
adults with sex crimes since he began his job two years ago 
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videotape these interviews, as most professionals do, and did 
not even keep notes, explaining that he stopped after his notes 
were once used to impeach him on the stand. Instead, he 
drafted conclusory statements, which the children signed, of- 
ten after many grueling hours in custody. Of the accused, 
more than 20 are now in jail. And while some of those may 
have actually committed child abuse of the more familiar va- 
riety—for example, an older male accosting a child—there is no 
credible proof of a Pentecostal sex ring. Lyon says many of 
those in prison are poor and functionally illiterate, and a num- 
ber recanted their confessions once they were read back to 
them. Nearly half are women, 
almost unheard of in such cas- 
es. No one who has hired pri- 
vate counsel and fought the 
charges has gone to jail. 

Perez's tactics were on 
display in his questioning of 
Donna Rodriguez’s then 10- 
year-old daughter Kim, a 
classmate of D.E.’s. Kim was 
pulled out of school last Feb- 
ruary and questioned for four 
hours by Perez, who threat- 
ened to arrest her mom unless 
Kim admitted to sex orgies 
with various adults, including 
her mother. The child re- 
members being so scared that 
she was shaking when Perez 
told her, “You have 10 minutes 
to tell the truth.” She signed a 
two-page statement he thrust 
at her because he told her she 
would be able to go home if 
she did. Instead, she didn’t 
see her mother again for six 
months because Perez locked 
Donna up that day. Rodriguez hired a lawyer, and two days 
before her trial was to begin, prosecutors dropped all 168 
counts against her. 

Honnah Sims, a plump, soft-spoken 31-year-old woman 
who taught Sunday school at the Robersons’ church, was not 
so lucky. D.E. charged that Sims had raped her in the church 
office and bathroom as part of the twice weekly bacchanals 
involving numerous children and adults. By then the orgy 
claims had been embellished by D.E. and other children to 
include inflatable toys under the altar, penetration with var- 
ious items, including carrots, and a round robin in which 
each adult got a turn with each child. Any child too tired from 
these exertions to go to school on Monday could get a note 
from the pastor, it was said. 

As fantastic as this sounds, Sims was put on trial. She and 
her husband borrowed $80,000 and put up a defense show- 
ing that none of the charges could be corroborated with 
physical evidence and that Perez’s interrogations had taint- 
ed the children’s statements. After Sims was acquitted, juror 
Danny McGregor told a local paper, “I feel there is a witch 
hunt; there’s just no evidence.” 

Robert Devereux, a businessman whose wife had been 
devoted to running a group home for troubled schoolgirls, 
which he kept afloat after their divorce, was also caught in 
D.E.’s web. He was “the best kind of foster parent, devoted 
and tireless,” says social worker Juana Vasquez,who was sus- 
pended in part for complaining about Perez’s sitting in on cps 
meetings. But Devereux had crossed D.E. when he had her 
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A SHATTERED FAMILY: Mark and Carol Doggett, with their 
five children around 1989, were convicted of raping their 
youngest daughter and sent to prison. Eldest daughter Sarah, 
above left, now 17, is a runaway, trying to help her parents 
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removed from his home for being unruly. When he later had 
a disciplinary problem with another of his charges, Anne W., 
who has fetal-alcohol syndrome, Perez swooped in and ques- 
tioned Anne. She later admitted to her social worker, Paul 
Glassen, that “she had told a bunch of lies about Dad.” 

Devereux was charged with enough offenses to merit eight 
life sentences. After he hired a defense lawyer, however, 
prosecutors were suddenly willing to reduce his monstrous 
sex crimes to two misdemeanors: witness obstruction (warn- 
ing someone he would be the next target) and once spanking 
a child. But by then Devereux, 58, had lost his home and was 
$50,000 in debt. He has 
moved to a tiny house on the 
outskirts of town, where he 
works the night shift at a truck 
stop. 

Meanwhile, for reporting 
Anne W.’s recantations, Glas- 
sen was arrested for witness 
tampering and fired by cps. 
Then his name began appear- 
ing on lists of alleged sex-ring 
participants. Glassen decided 
not to risk having his child 
taken away and moved north 
to Canada. 

Other families have been 
ripped apart. Mormons Mark 
and Carol Doggett asked cps 
for help with their son, fearing 
he had molested their youngest 
daughter. cps decided it was 
the parents who were doing 
the molesting and arrested 
them. The five children were 
separated in foster care, the 
better to “recover” their 
memories of rape, which they 
have since recanted. When Sarah, the eldest daughter, object- 
ed to what was happening, she was handcuffed, strapped to a 
gurney and sent to an institution in Idaho to get over her 
“pathological loyalty” to her family. After the Doggetts were 
sent to prison for 11 years, Sarah ran away, too afraid to go to 
school or attempt to contact her siblings, a child completely 
alone trying to get help for her parents. Now 17, speaking on 
the phone from her third temporary family, she weeps, “Why 
would they have gone to social services if they were molesters?” 

When asked about Perez's unorthodox methods, local 
prosecutor Gary Riesen defends his record but says, “It’s not 
part of my job to endorse police officers,” and admits there 
have been inconsistencies among the child witnesses. In 
fact, D.E., whose screaming has damaged her vocal cords, 
has been confined to a mental institution and may no longer 
be competent to testify. Governor Mike Lowry, who last year 
made a special appropriation for the uncommonly high case 
load in Wenatchee, has reversed course and, responding to 
a 2,169-citizen petition, has asked the attorney general to in- 
vestigate “the actions of officials” in the area. 

The Robersons, $97,000 in debt, are eager to go to trial. 
“There’s no difference between our case and Honnah’s. That 
was ridiculous,” says the pastor. They have lost everything— 
their congregation, their food bank, their reputation—but 
hope to have their daughter back soon. “People don’t know 
that this can happen in America, that someone can come in 
and take your child away on the basis of a crackpot detective’s 
word,” says Roberson. “Maybe now they'll know.” s 
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Booting Out the Bank 


The U.S. gives Daiwa 90 days to leave the country 
and accuses it of covering up $1.1 billion in losses 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
O HEAR U.S. PROSECUTORS TELL IT, 
the stunts that Japan’s Daiwa Bank 
used to conceal the nefarious conduct 
of its Manhattan office might have 

come from The Sting. The end result, how- 
ever, was more akin to the farcical Dumb 
and Dumber. Among the flagrant ruses em- 
ployed by Daiwa, prosecutors said, was dis- 
guising a downtown trading floor as a non- 
descript storage room during audits by 
Federal Reserve regulators. But no sooner 
had the Feds left than the traders reap- 
peared—led by Toshihide Iguchi. It was his 
dual role as chief bond trader and book- 
keeper that ultimately brought the bank to 
grief by enabling him to rack up $1.1 billion 
in undisclosed losses from 1984 until his 
scheme came to light this past summer. 

If the bank’s antics seemed right for a 
farce, their impact became the stuff of high 
drama last week when federal regulators 
gave Daiwa 90 days to pack up and leave the 
U.S. In a move coordinated with the regu- 
lators, a federal grand jury in New York City 
indicted the bank on 24 criminal counts of 
conspiracy and fraud connected with a cov- 
er-up of Iguchi’s losses. That could lead to 
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$1.3 billion in fines if the bank is convicted. 
Masahiro Tsuda, general manager of Dai- 
wa’s New York City office, was charged 
with taking part in a conspiracy with the 
bank and Iguchi, who last month pleaded 
guilty to concealing the losses. The moves 
were the most sweeping ever 
taken by the U.S. against so 
formidable a foreign lender. 
With $390 billion in total as- 
sets, Daiwa is the 10th largest 
bank in Japan and the 13th 
largest in the world. 

The bank, which contends 
that the Osaka home office 
was unaware of Iguchi’s ac- 
tions, responded with a mix- 
ture of contrition and defi- 
ance. Daiwa agreed to leave = 
the 13 states where it has of- 
fices, which account for some 
15% of the bank’s international assets. But 
the president of Daiwa, Takashi Kaiho, 
lashed out at the indictments, calling them 
“very inappropriate,” and vowed to fight 
the charges. At the same time, Kaiho said 
the bank would reappraise its foreign ven 
tures and slash its work force from 9,600 
to 7,000 employees. 
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DEFIANT: Kaiho vows to 
fight the indictment 


CLOSING: Without offices in the U.S.., like this 
one in Manhattan, Daiwa may seek a buyer 


“You cannot be a global player without 
a presence in the U.S.,” says James Mc- 
Dermott, president of the consulting firm 
Keefe, Bruyette & Woods. He predicts that 
the bank may soon be acquired by a buyer 
like Sumitomo, Japan’s second largest 
bank, which is reportedly close to a deal. 

In cracking down on the bank, U.S. of 
ficials sought to punish Daiwa without 
worsening Japan's year-long financial crisis 
or generating new tensions between the 
two countries. Just last month the Federal 
Reserve agreed to help rescue U.S. branch- 
es of Japanese banks if a bailout is required 
But Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin was 
furious at Daiwa for waiting six weeks to 
notify U.S. authorities of Iguchi’s illegal ac 
tivities; the trader told the bank about 
them ina letter in July. Rubin vented some 
of that ire last month in a 20-minute phone 
conversation with Japanese Finance Min- 
ister Masayoshi Takemura, whose ministry 
had also learned of Iguchi’s crimes but de- 
layed informing Washington. Takemura 
expressed regret for the 
promised it wouldn’t happen again. After 
the U.S. action, the Finance Ministry 
moved promptly to discipline Daiwa. 

Last week's 37-page indictment por 
trayed a giant Japanese bank that was 
proudly confident of its ability to deceive 
U.S. authorities. This arrogance 
through a series of letters that Iguchi wrote 
to his superiors in July after confessing his 
wrongdoing. In one such letter on July 24, 
Iguchi said there was “zero possibility” that 
Federal Reserve inspectors would find him 
out if the bank were to buy back some of the 
Treasury securities that he had illicitly sold 
to conceal his losses. The same hubris per- 
meated skull sessions that allegedly took 
place when Iguchi met with a Daiwa man- 
aging director from Osaka and 
the head of the New York 
branch on July 28 and 29 in 
Manhattan’s Park Lane Hotel 
The indictment said the man- 
aging director that 
the cover-up continue until 
Daiwa could report its finan 
cial results for the six months 
ending Sept. 30. 

But all went for naught 
> after Daiwa reported Iguchi’s 
activities to Japanese regula- 
tors on Aug. 8 and finally told 
Washington on Sept. 15. “This 
investigation is continuing,” a spokesman 
for the U.S. Attorney’s office in Manhattan 
acknowledged last week. Wall Street 
watchers don’t doubt it. Their suspicion 
Daiwa’s Keystone cover-up that failed may 
have more reels full of capers. —Reported by 
Satsuki Oba/Tokyo, Barbara Rudolph/New York 
and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


OST YOUNG CHILDREN LIKE TO 
play dress-up, parading around 
the house in their dad’s wing 
tips or smearing their mom’s 
lipstick all over their face. But 
for a few youngsters, usually 
boys, this childhood rite is more than a 
game. They are obsessed with their moth- 
er’s clothes and wear them at every oppor- 
tunity. It is as if a part of their mind were 
trying to erase the maleness of their body 
and allow an inherent femaleness to 
emerge. As they grow older, their discom- 
fort with their gender often increases, until 
finally they turn to doctors for help. Some 
take feminizing hormones to grow breasts. 
Some even have their sex organs surgically 
altered so they can live completely—includ- 
ing anatomically—as women. 

But are such people, who are known as 
transsexuals, truly women trapped in men’s 
bodies? For years, scientists searched for 
but never found any measurable differ- 
ences between most men and the ones who 
become transsexuals, whether in the level 
of hormones, the shape of genitalia or the 
number of chromosomes. Nor did scien- 
tists find any fundamental similarities be- 
tween transsexuals and women. 

Last week, however, investigators 
from the Netherlands Institute for Brain 
Research in Amsterdam reported prelimi- 
nary evidence that transsexuals may be in- 
herently different, after all. Their study of 
six male-to-female transsexuals showed 
that a tiny structure deep within a part of 
the brain that controls sexual function ap- 
peared to be more like the type found in 
women than that found in men. If con- 
firmed, the study seems likely to challenge 
long-held beliefs about what it takes to 
make someone a man—or, a woman. 

The Dutch research is part of a grow- 
ing body of evidence suggesting that na- 
ture is just as important as nurture in de- 
termining how we think and behave as 
@ SCIENCE sexual beings. Neurobiologists have cata- 

loged apparent differences in the way 
men’s and women’s brains process infor- 


a 
mation and interpret facial expressions. 
Geneticists have begun sifting through tan- 
talizing clues that sexual orientation—as 
opposed to sexual identity—may at least be 


partly inherited (see box). Yet the subject 


| matter is so charged from an emotional, 
political and even religious perspective 
that evaluating all the various claims dis- 
passionately can be very difficult. 

fice] In many respects, studying transsexu- 














als would seem to be the most difficult un- 
dertaking of all. Not to be confused with 


Transsexuals often claim they were born the wrone |e ea ee eee 
gender. Microscopic studies of a key region of the _ sexuals are rare. By some estimates, no 


more than 1 person in 350,000 believes he 


b rain suggest they may be right or she was born the wrong gender. More- 
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over, the portion of the brain that seems to 
be different in transsexuals is smaller than 
a pinhead. Even advanced imaging tech- 
niques, like the PET scan or MRI, cannot de- 
tect such tiny variations. To do their re- 
search, the Dutch team, led by Dr. Dick 
Swaab, had to dissect the brains of trans- 
sexuals in autopsies and examine them un- 
der a microscope. Little wonder, then, that 
it took Swaab’s team 11 years to find trans- 
sexual candidates, persuade them to do- 
nate their brains and then wait for them to 
die to make the comparisons. 

Despite these constraints, Swaab and 
his colleagues were able to detect some in- 
triguing patterns. They compared the 
brains of two dozen “ordinary” men and 
women. For the most part, the brains ap- 
peared to be the same until the researchers 
examined a section of the hypothalamus 
called the BSTc. Although no one knows 
for sure what this tiny patch of neurons 
does in humans, earlier studies have indi- 
cated that, in rats at least, it plays a key role 
in regulating male sexual behavior. Half 
the men in the control group were hetero- 
sexual and half were homosexual. Yet, re- 
gardless of their sexual orientation, they all 
had a BSTc that was 50% larger than that 
in the women. 

When the researchers examined the 
BSTc of the transsexuals, they found a 
marked difference. The transsexuals’ BSTc 
was more like the women’s than the men’s. 
In fact, the transsexuals’ BSTc was, on av- 
erage, slightly smaller than the women’s. 
The researchers seemed to have found at 
least one biological motive for the trans- 
sexuals’ desire to change sex, although it 
may not be the only one. Says Swaab: “Our 
results indicate that other structures in the 
brain could be involved.” 

How could the brain and the body be- 
come so mismatched? Several explana- 
tions are possible. One is rooted in the 
process by which embyros take on sex dif- 
ferences. All human embryos develop in 
the very earliest stages of gestation along 
more or less feminine lines. Those destined 
to become males differentiate from the 
master template after a complex series of 
hormonal secretions starts to masculinize 
the embryo. Miscues in this process could 
result in crossed signals in the portions of 
the brain that are responsible for gender 
identity. That would help explain why 
there are more male-to-female transsexuals 
than female-to-male. 

Not everyone is convinced, however. 
All the transsexuals in the Dutch study took 
the feminizing hormone estrogen. The 
smaller BSTc may therefore have been the 
result rather than the cause of their quest 
to become women. Swaab concedes this 
possibility but notes that two women in the 
study’s control group were  post- 
menopausal and presumably no longer 





manufactured much estrogen. Their BSTc 
was still the same size as the younger 
women’s, which may mean that estrogen 
has no effect on the structure’s size. 

There are simpler explanations—stress, 
for example. “Think about it,” says Roger 
Gorski, a neurobiologist at ucLA who has 
studied rats’ sexual behavior for 30 years. 
“These people undergo a lot of emotional 
trauma. To cut everything off to become a 
woman has got to be awfully stressful, and 
that has got to affect brain structures.” 

But for most transsexuals, there is no 
question that something deeper is going 
on. From the time she was a boy of six, Bea 


Jansen, 46, who lives outside Amsterdam, 
knew her body did not reflect her true gen- 
| der. “I felt there was something that didn’t 
fit,” she says. “And that something was a 
penis.” Jansen, who plans to donate her 
brain to Swaab’s study when she dies, un- 
derwent a sex-change operation five years 
ago. She speaks for many transsexuals when 
she describes her transformation as a liber- 
ation: “I felt as if I could finally take off a 
mask that I had been wearing for a long 
time.” With Jansen’s help, scientists may 
someday understand how that mask got 
there in the first place. —Reported by James 
| Geary/Amsterdam and Alice Park/New York 





New Evidence of a “Gay Gene” 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 





FFORTS TO SOLVE THE RIDDLE OF HUMAN SEXUALITY ADVANCED IN STILL 
another direction last week. For years, controversy has raged in scientific 
circles and in the gay community over whether homosexuality should be 
considered the result of biological or environmental factors. In 1993 the 
debate grew fiercer after researchers announced a study linking some male 
homosexuality to genes inherited from the mother. Now the same team has 
come up with evidence that bolsters its earlier findings and supports the theory 
that “gay genes” may predispose some men to seek partners of the same sex. 


-4 
At Washington's Gay Pride parade in 1993 





In the new study, scientists ana- 
lyzed DNA from pairs of brothers, 
both of whom were gay, in nearly 
three dozen families with a history 
of homosexuality on the mother’s 
side. Focusing on the female X chro- 
mosome that men inherit from their 
mother (they also get a male Y from 
their father), the researchers found 
that two-thirds of the gay siblings 
shared a distinctive pattern along 
a segment of their X chromosome. 
Scientists say the possibility is re- 
mote that this genetic pattern would 
appear by chance. 

The findings, which were pub- 
lished in the journal Nature Genet- 
ics, suggest that at least one gene on 
the X chromosome—and possibly 
more—influences whether a man 
becomes homosexual. The same 
does not appear to hold true for 
women. Researchers examined the 
DNA of 36 pairs of lesbian sisters but 
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found no common genetic pattern along the X chromosome. 

The next step for the researchers is to locate the precise gene or genes in- 
volved and attempt to determine their biochemical effects. Will finding such 
“gay genes” rule out the idea that social and psychological influences can have 
a significant effect on a man’s sexual preference? “Absolutely not,” declares 
molecular biologist Dean Hamer of the National Cancer Institute, who head- 
ed both the 1993 investigation and the new one. “From twin studies, we al- 
ready know that half or more of the variability in sexual orientation is not in- 
herited. Our studies try to pinpoint the genetic factors, not to negate the 


psychosocial factors.” 


—Reported by Alice Park/New York 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


» Women 





They've gaining power in 


of the 
Cal 


Hollywood and using it 


to make films that women—and men—want to see 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





HE OTHER FRIDAY, JIM HOLL, 
24, went with his wife 
Carrie, 25, to see the girls- 
to-women bonding drama 
Now and Then at a Los An- 
geles theater. “I did not 
come wholly of my own vo- 
lition,” Holl confessed, “but I'll watch and 
listen. We take turns choosing movies. 
Last time we saw Showgirls, which was 
really bad, and that was my pick. Besides, 
do you realize the points I get for this? I 
can watch three Monday Night Football 
games guilt free.” Ah, the things some 
men do for the women they love. 

This year, though, a lot more people 
are paying to see that once endangered 
species, women’s pictures—and not al- 
ways out of a sense of sacrifice. The sum- 
mer movie season, usually a men-only 
province, was commandeered by a pha- 
lanx of women: teen dream Alicia Silver- 





stone (Clueless), lonely heartthrob Sandra | 


Bullock (While You Were Sleeping and 
The Net), ex-Marine schoolteacher Mi- 
chelle Pfeiffer (Dangerous Minds) and a 
feminist princess named Pocahontas. 
Right now, with How to Make an Ameri- 
can Quilt, Now and Then and Home for 
POWER MUNCHERS Potentates Sharon 

Stone, Jodie Foster, Demi Moore—joined 
by newest club member Alicia Silverstone 


| the Holidays, the plexes are awash in sis- 
terhood cinema. And male moviegoers 
aren't just staying home wishing Monday 
Night Football were on seven times a 
week. They are going to the mall to see 
whether these women’s films just might 
have something for everyone. 

That last possibility is something the 
men who run the movies are finally con- 
sidering. For two decades—since 1975, 
when Jaws proved that the all-male action 
adventure could generate huge returns— 
moguls have dreamed of tough-guy melo- 
dramas that produce nine-digit grosses. 
Because women’s films didn’t seem as if 
they could fulfill these home-run fantasies, 
studio chiefs saw trouble in women’s proj- 
ects and had a litany of rejection phrases 
for them: “Risky.” “Guys choose the movie 
ona date, and women just go along.” “Too 
small; it’s a TV movie.” “Women’s films 
don’t make money.” “Why bother?” 

The secret reason was that the moguls 
were men, Susan Sarandon, a movie ac- 
tress for 25 years, has a theory on the 
wiring in the boss-men’s minds: “A pic- 
ture gets made either because they want 
to be the guy who’s starring in it or they 
want to be with the woman. More often 
they want to be the guy. They want to be 
Kevin Costner. They think that everybody 
does—and that therefore the film’s going 
to make money.” Result: Hudson Hawk, 
Last Action Hero, Assassins, Waterworld. 
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HOW TO MAKE AN AMERICAN QUILT With bee girls Anne Bancroft, 
Ellen Burstyn, Winona Ryder, Kate Nelligan, Alfre Woodard 


Today any mogul can see the smart 
arithmetic in films of low to medium bud- 
get that earn medium to high grosses. 
“When an action movie costs $60 million 
and then tanks,” says actress-director 
Jodie Foster, “the studio takes a huge bath. 
But if you make reasonable films about 
people and how they relate to one another 
and the weird adventures they get into, 
you're actually taking a very good risk.” 

The risks were worth it from the be- 
ginning of Hollywood, as the moguls who 
in 1916 paid Mary Pickford an astounding 
$10,000 a week could attest. In the’30s and 
"40s, stars like Stanwyck, Hepburn, Davis, 
Garbo and Dietrich were not only paid as 
much as male stars but cast in strong roles. 
But then women stars retreated into the 
domestic comfort of TV, whose agenda 





movies. The major exceptions were Barbra 
Streisand, Goldie Hawn and Bette Midler, 
stars who became producers and are hero- 
ines to today’s generation of actress-pro- 
ducers and studio comers. 

What's new? The chain of movie pro- 
duction and consumption. It goes like this: 

1. There are many more women in 
decisionmaking seats at the big studios 
and in directors’ chairs on the set. Penny 
Marshall, the first woman director to have 
a flourishing Hollywood career (Big, A 
League of Their Own) since Dorothy 
Arzner in the ’30s, is joined by Amy Heck- 
erling (Clueless), Gillian Armstrong (Little 
Women) and a dozen or so more. Trail- 
blazing mogul-mama Sherry Lansing at 
Paramount has welcome competition in 
Laura Ziskin at Fox 2000 and Stacey 









NOW AND THEN Demi Moore, right, produced this coming-of-age 
time trip, and co-stars with Rosie O’Donnell and Rita Wilson 

Sony. For once not all executive decisions 
can be made in the men’s room. “Today, 
when green-lighting movie lists,” says 
exec producer Lindsay Doran (The Firm 


and the forthcoming Sabrina), “maybe 
five men and five women are deciding. 
That really affects what is getting made.” 

2. Stars are becoming their own pro- 
ducers—not just in vanity arrangements 
with the studios but with a welcome as- 
sertiveness that gets things done. “Winona 
Ryder, Jodie Foster, Sharon Stone, Mi- 
chelle Pfeiffer, Demi Moore, Meg Ryan 
and some others are not only stars,” says 
Joan Hyler, president of the 13,000- 
member group Women in Film. “They are 
beginning to control their own destinies.” 
Silverstone is just 19, yet she has a $10 mil- 
lion, two-picture production deal at Co- 


they still set. And the 





guys took over the 


Snider, Lucy Fisher and Lisa Henson at 


lumbia. And she is determined not to be 





That Feminine Touch 


‘ODIE FOSTER SAYS SHE DOESN'T SPEND TIME “WAVING SIGNS 

and complaining about what's not working. I spend it hop- 

ing I can make one little movie that will change things. My 
one little movie, combined with three other people’s one 
little movie, is what gets things done, little by little.” 

Foster, with nearly a quarter-century in films at age 32, has 
just the ambitious intelligence to get it done. Her directorial de- 
but, the 199] Little Man Tate, was the kind of “little movie” she 
describes—sensitive, bright, knowing. Her next film may be an- 
other. Alas, her current one, Home for the Holidays, ain't. 

A kind of family farce played at the tempo of Chinese water 
torture, the movie sends frazzled Claudia (Holly Hunter) home 
for Thanksgiving. The visit is unlikely to soothe her nerves. Dad 
(Charles Durning) prods and dithers. Mom (Anne Bancroft) 
blows smoke in everyone’s face. Aunt Glady (Geraldine Chaplin) 
wears Froot Loops necklaces. Gay brother Tommy (Robert 
Downey Jr.) takes flash photos of Claudia in the shower and toss- 
es the turkey on his sister-in-law’s lap. And he’s the life force here. 

Everybody looks gray—in need of a shave, a tan or a good 
night’s sleep. But in W.D. Richter’s reductive script, the real 
problem is the way everyone acts and speaks. Few things are 
more painful than being trapped with a pushy fellow who mis- 





takenly thinks he’s charming. Same for this film. What means to 
be endearing is only exasperating. Stay home and skip Home. 

Now and Then, written by I. Marlene King and directed by 
Lesli Linka Glatter, is also a coming-home movie. Three women 
in their mid-30s (Demi Moore, Rosie O'Donnell and Melanie 
Griffith) go back home to Indiana to attend the imminent 
motherhood of a fourth old friend (Rita Wilson) and reminisce 
about the summer when they were all 12. There are trips to the 
cemetery, fights with boys, avid discussions of sex, clumsy plot 
turns; this movie really does want to be a girls’ Stand By Me. 

At times the movie seems to be a classroom documentary on 
antisocial behavior. (Feeling angry? Smash your grandma’s full- 
length mirror.) And some language and attitudes may be too ex- 
plicit for young girls, But that’s just the opinion of an old guy, and 
even he can see the freshness in the performance of Christina 
Ricci as the young Roberta. So could one 10-year-old who saw the 
movie last week in Manhattan. Still in its simple thrall, she float- 
ed out of the theater and dramatically declared, “I am Roberta!” 

Who will see Persuasion, the glorious adaptation of Jane 
Austen’s last novel, and say, “I am Anne Elliot”? Any good 
woman, or man, who feels overqualified and underappreciat- 
ed. In the bustling society of Bath, Anne (Amanda Root) tends 
to everyone’s needs while shielding her broken heart from the 
sudden reappearance of the one man (Ciaran Hinds) she ever 
loved. Anne is the sort of sweet spinster whose beguilements 
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battered or a bimbo. “I’m prepared to do 
anything—but no sex, no nudity and espe- 
cially no victimized women.” 

3. More women are seeing movies. 
They are, according to recent surveys, the 
fastest-growing segment of frequent tick- 
et buyers (up 19% in two years). An adult 
woman on a date is more likely to choose 
the movie, and when not dating is more 


likely to see a film with other women than | 


a man is with other men. Women repre- 
sent upwards of 60% of the video market, 
which is where Hollywood makes its real 
money: video brings in 2% times as much 
as the box office does. If there is a large fe- 
male audience—plus a healthy portion of 
men who don’t diet strictly on raw-meat 
action epics—then there will be women’s 
films. 

4. And more of them will be hits. 
Twenty-two of this year’s releases have 
earned at least $50 million at the box office. 
Nine of these had female protagonists: 
Pocahontas, Casper, While You Were 
Sleeping, Dangerous Minds, The Bridges 
of Madison County, Species, Clueless, The 
Net and Something to Talk About. 

The stats, however imposing, under- 
play the importance of these films to Hol- 
lywood’s bottom line. Women are so eager 
to make movies close to their hearts that 
they agree to make them on the cheap. 
Demi Moore, for example, is being paid a 
burly $12 million to star in next year’s 
Striptease. But as a producer, she got Now 
and Then made for the same $12 million. 
Little Women, with Sarandon and Ryder, 
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In Persuasion, Austen's plain-Jane heroine (Root) quietly glows 


are so unnoticed by her family that, should the prince charm- | 
ing ever announce that he wishes to marry Cinderella, her | 
pompous father would exclaim in shock, “What ever for?” 
Thriftily made, Persuasion manages to be both panoram- 
ic and intimate, satiric and poignant. Its gifted cast includes old 
friends (Corin Redgrave, Samuel West, Fiona Shaw) and new 
ones (Hinds, whose intensity suggests a more regal Kevin 
Costner). But its leading lady is the true treasure. There are 
faces the camera loves at first sight, like Sandra Bullock’s, and 


I 


took in $50 million at the U.S. wickets but 
cost only $18 million. 

Potent women in other fields are also 
welcome in the new Hollywood. Whitney 
Houston, who co-stars in this Christmas’ 
Waiting to Exhale, has several projects in 
development, including a biopic of ac- 
tress Dorothy Dandridge. And Oprah 
Winfrey just signed a five-year deal with 
Disney. “You won't see me shooting or 
stalking or being shot,” she says. “I want 
to do films that enhance people’s lives.” 


HE CATCH, FOR WINFREY OR 
any other movie woman, is 
that those films had better 
enhance studios’ purses. 
Male Hollywood may con- 
gratulate itself on allowing 
these women’s films, then 
blame a whole genre—indeed, a whole 
gender—if a few flop. “Women don’t get 
the second chances men get,” says Pfeif- 
fer, who next year will produce and star in 
the romantic comedy One Fine Day. “We 
know we'll pay more dearly for our fail- 
ures. So we try to be a lot more sure about 
our choices.” 

At the moment, the current fad for 
sorority movies threatens to fuse the en- 
tire genre into a wholesome blur. Was 
every grandma a font of domestic wis- 
dom? Has Anne Bancroft assumed all the 
lovable grouch roles that used to be taken 
by Jessica Tandy? Will Winona Ryder 
ever get to play an adult? Ryder, Bullock 
and Julia Roberts all seem to be audition- 


ing for the role of America’s Niece, and as 
a result their films come off a bit prim. 
“Hollywood is in a postfeminist era,” says 
Sharon Stone, one of the few current 
grownup actresses with that old movie- 
star radiance. “It’s less difficult to be ac- 
cepted and paid equally as a woman than 
it is to have all that and be feminine at the 
same time. I think women want, need and 
have a right to experience their feminini- 
ty in the job place.” 

For now, women’s films are taking 
baby steps toward cinematic maturity. 
And they may get there faster than the guy 
movies do. Hear Sarah Pillsbury, co- 
producer with Midge Sanford of Ameri- 
can Quilt, on action movies: “They aren’t 
familiar. They're f__in’ identical! How 
many of these Assassins and Die Hards 
can we see? There is a saturation.” 

Women’s films get to be different, and 
refreshingly so. They are about hugging, 
not punching; continuity, not apocalypses. 
Life’s rough accommodations make sur- 
vival, with wits intact, a kind of triumph. 
“Women tend to honor and validate daily 
life and human transaction,” says Pills- 
bury, “and recognize that within the mun- 
dane the miraculous often exists. There 
are many ways to show that in films.” 

Agreed. Now let the women who have 
seized some share of power get to it: mak- 
ing a quilt of distinctive movies. It could 
be the finest legacy for future moviegoers, 
sons and daughters alike. | —Reported by 
Georgia Harbison/New York and Jeffrey Ressner 


| and Jacqueline Savaiano/Los Angeles 
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Hunter (with Bancroft and Durning) comes home for the helldays 


those the camera learns to love, like Root’s. Her beauty is a se- 
cret she shares only with the audience. This is a movie that rec- 
ognizes the luster in kindness, and in which an image of one 
hand touching another can convey a profound emotional jolt. 

Persuasion is (ahem) British. It was written and directed 
by (sigh) men—Nick Dear and Roger Michell. Nobody's saying 
that the Brits have a lock on domestic drama or that it takes guys 
to make a superior women’s film. Persuasion is simply that one 
little movie that gets things done.To perfection. 


—R.C, 
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| Mathew Brady taunted Abe Lincoln 
| about his crazy wife. And only recently 
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Lights, Camera, Reaction 


Traditional paparazzi have given way to a new breed of 
videorazzi, who enrich themselves by enraging celebrities 


By STEVE WULF 





N FEDERICO FELLINI'S 1961 FILM 
La Dolce Vita, the mistress of the 
journalist played by Marcello Mas- 
troianni castigates him and his pho- 


tographer companion Paparazzo by tell- | 


ing them, “You're a lot of vultures! Don’t 
you respect anything?” But even the 
celebrity-obsessed Paparazzo would be 
shocked at what some of his spiritual and 
nomenclatural descendants are doing 
nowadays. Updated with video cameras, 
they lie in wait, they stalk, they 
prod, they provoke—all in the 
hope of selling embarrassing 
footage to the tabloid-TV shows. 
They are not paparazzi but an 
aggressive new breed of video- 
razzi—or, as Los Angeles-based 
celebrity photographer Phil Ra- 
mey proudly dubs himself and his 
colleagues, “scummerazzi”—and 
they have been very active lately: 
> What might have been a joyous 
homecoming two weeks ago for 
actors Alec Baldwin and Kim 
Basinger and their three-day-old 
baby girl turned ugly when Bald- 
win confronted and struck Alan 
Zanger, who had staked out their 
Woodland Hills, California, home 
in a van with one-way glass. 
Baldwin faces a Nov. 16 hearing 
on assault charges. 

> Robert DeNiro also was 
charged with assault after grab- 
bing the hair of Joseph Ligier, 
who DeNiro claims was verbally 
abusive outside a Manhattan bar 
last month. When Ligier offered 
to drop the charges for $300,000, 
DeNiro’s lawyers contacted the office of 
the Manhattan district attorney, which 
set up a sting that could result in extor- 
tion charges against the cameraman. 

> Woody Harrelson, boarding a plane 
on Martha’s Vineyard following the 
Oct. 7 wedding of Ted Danson and 
Mary Steenburgen, went ballistic when a 
cameraman ignored his request that only 
he, and not his young daughter, be pho- 
tographed. A tape of the incident ap- 
peared on Hard Copy. 

> Two young men who said they repre- 
sented Hard Copy approached Fresh 
Prince of Bel Air star Will Smith as he was 


leaving the Los Angeles airport in early | That may be so, but it is unlikely that | Los Angeles 
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September and asked for an interview. 
Smith cooperated, but as the questions 
became more irritating, he asked them 
to stop; when one of them blocked his 
way, Smith slapped him. A tape of that 
incident also wound up on Hard Copy. 
Baldwin was able to make light of his 
set-to on the Tonight Show with Jay Leno 
last week, but it does raise a serious ques- 
tion: Are the stars becoming more testy, 
or have the paparazzi become provoca- 
teurs? Says ER’s George Clooney, one of 
their newest targets: “I’m perfectly will- 





ing to take my hits if I’m caught doing 
something stupid. The problem is that 
some of these guys aren’t professional 
videographers; they’re a bunch of kids 
with videocams who try and force you 
into a confrontation. They'll push and 
yell volatile things like, ‘Hey, George, 
who’s the fat chick?’ Or I’m walking with 
a guy, they ask, ‘Is that your gay lover?” 
And as soon as you say, “Why, you son of | 
a bitch!’ they sell it to Hard Copy.” 
Insists Valerie Virga, a senior editor 
at the National Enquirer: “Celebrities 
have been punching out photographers 
ever since the camera was invented.” | 


have the stars had to contend with the in- 
trusive video camera—and the insatiable 
tabloid shows, always on the lookout for 
juicy footage of celebrities misbehaving. 

The stars feel the aggressiveness is 
reaching a new level. “I never had a prob- 
lem with photographers before this situa- 
tion,” says Baldwin, who asserts it was 
fear for his child’s safety that set him off. 
“T said, ‘You want to shoot me or my wife, 
that’s one thing. I will not let you video- 
tape my kid.’” What happened at Bald- 
win’s home is still a matter of dispute. The 
actor says that after he repeatedly asked 
Zanger to leave, the photographer re- 
fused and again raised his video camera, 
and Baldwin went to knock it away. Says 
Zanger, “He punched me in the face, 
knocking off my glasses—then he kicked 
me in the back:as I turned to pick them 
up.” Zanger adds that his face is 
“every color of the rainbow.” 

It is the profession that is 
getting a black eye, in the view 
of some of the old-guard pa- 
parazzi. “I treat celebrities with 
respect, like I would like to be 
treated myself,” says New York 
City photographer Gerardo So- 
moza. “Some of these photogra- 
phers couldn’t shoot their way 
out of a paper bag. They are car- 
rying video cameras because 
they are a sure thing and shows 
like Hard Copy buy that stuff.” 

How much do they buy it 
for? An informal survey reveals 
a scale that goes from $1,500 or 
so for a celebrity with a new 
lover to about $5,000 for a 
drunken or angry star to 
$10,000 for, say, Julia Roberts’ 
birthday party. But even when a 
photographer gets a big score, 
he often has to kick back some 
of it to a tipster. Tips on a 
celebrity's whereabouts, says 
Zanger, come “from people in 
the family, people who work for 
them—they all squeal for money.” 
There’s no business like show business. 

While Clooney has not slugged a vid- 
eorazzo—yet—he did exact unusual re- 
venge on a cameraman who was hiding in 
the bushes next to his house. It seems 
Clooney has a Vietnamese pot-bellied 
pig, and it rooted out the photographer 


| and sent him scrambling over a fence, 


causing him to drop his camera in flight. 


| “He wanted to sue me,” Clooney says in- 


credulously. “But I ended up with a nice 
broken camera that’s hanging on my 


mantel right now.” —Reported by 
Daniel S. Levy/New York and Jeffrey Ressner/ 
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The Almighty to the Rescue 


There’s no sex, no profanity, no gratuitous violence, but with 
the Lord’ help, Christian novels are racking up big sales 


By MARTHA DUFFY 
ELIVERANCE AT LAST FOR PRET- 
ty Ariana after her ordeal. Kid- 
napped from her classroom by 
violent outlaws. Imprisoned in 

the wild with only a slop pail. Forced to 
endure the pitch-black terrors of a deep 
cave. Safe at last in her aunt’s warm 
house, she gives thanks. “How wonder- 
ful,” she muses, “to know that God never 
lost control.” 

No, never once. For this is the world 
of Christian fiction, where the Almighty 
works in less than mysterious ways: a 
savage avenger to the wicked, an infi- 
nitely thoughtful deity to those who wor- 
ship him, a parent capable of providing 
every little thing, down to hot corn 
bread. Christian fiction has been around 
as long as people have wanted stories 
with no explicit sex (and almost none im- 
plicit), no bad words, virtually no vio- 
lence—except, of course, when God is on 





the warpath. But in the ’90s, this tidy 
cottage industry has become big busi- 
ness dominated by evangelical Protes- 
tantism. God is firmly in control. 

These are not literary novels, but for 
many readers they provide welcome re- 
lief from the increasingly violent state of 
popular culture. “There is a real urgency 
on the part of many Americans to find 
reading materials that don’t offer a moral 
conflict, that don’t engage in gratuitous 
violence, sex and questionable lan- 
guage,” says Phyllis Tickle, religion editor 
of Publishers Weekly. The tribulations of 
pretty Ariana, the chaste, Bible-memo- 


rizing heroine of Janette Oke’s A Gown of 


Spanish Lace (Bethany House; 251 
pages; $14.99), have enticed 250,000 
book buyers so far—more than the latest 
novels by Jackie Collins, John Irving or 
James Michener. Such outsize commer- 
cial success does not register on most 
newspapers’ best-seller lists because 
religious bookstores are not canvassed. 





To truly appreciate 








DRAGON TAMER: Peretti’s far-fetched 
plots have made him master of the form 


According to Bill Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Christian Booksellers Associ- 
ation, 90% of buyers are women, and 
the average age of readers is 42. In the 
past year, sales by the seven biggest 
publishers of the genre have surpassed 
$43 million. Perhaps the surest sign that 
the field is a rich one is the big names it 
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is attracting: televangelist Pat Robertson 
and Watergate felon turned Evangelical 
Charles Colson have jumped in with 
first novels this fall. Robertson’s galva- 
nizing The End of the Age (Word; 
374 pages; $21.99) is about a meteor 
catastrophe worthy of the book of 
Revelation; Colson’s Gideon’s Torch 
(Word; 551 pages; $21.99) is a florid 
tirade against abortion. 

Evangelical novels are brought out 
mostly by religious publishers located 
outside the publishing capital of New 
York City. The books typically cost less 
than popular secular fiction. Other dif- 
ferences are hard to miss. Sex is not al- 
lowed below the eyes. (Fraught gazes 
carry great weight here, not only con- 
veying love and affection but also stand- 
ing in for dialogue in dicey situations.) 
There are no curses or smut, of course, 
but also no plain-spoken nouns and 
verbs denoting body parts or functions. 
Above all, no humor. No jokes, no kid- 
ding, no double meanings, no quirks 
and certainly no irony. 

There’s not much point in reading 
Evangelical fiction unless you are rea- 
sonably interested in the Bible. It is a 
leading character in every book: the sim- 
ple Ariana endures her imprisonment by 
learning it; a sophisticated Senator has it 


“l 





always at hand (in Colson’s novel), as 
does a Lakers basketball star (in Ro- 
bertson’s). A disproportionate number 
of good men happen to be carpenters. 
Prayer, usually printed in_ italics, 
abounds. Many narratives grind to a halt 
for thinly disguised Bible classes. Robert- 
son pads his story this way. Phrases like 


books and switched to inspirational tales 








“jump down to verses twelve and thir- 
teen” thud into conversation. 

Successful religious novels draw on 
the same thing that Michael Crichton 
and Tom Clancy thrive on: relentless 
plotting, no matter how far-fetched. The 
king of the genre is Frank Peretti, author 
of four best sellers. His latest, The Oath 
(Word; 550 pages; $23.99), which has 
sold 500,000 copies, is a backwoods pot- 
boiler that shoots off volleys of suspense. 
Dismembered bodies start turning up in 
a remote valley in the Pacific Northwest 
(the Northwest is a favorite Evangelical 
site). The local law blames the killings on 
a deranged bear, but that’s too easy. Bet- 
ter to look at the town’s depraved boss 
and such little clues as lizard saliva found 
on a body. 

Yes, the killer is a devouring dragon, 
and that dragon is sin. The hero, a 
wildlife biologist named Steve Benson, 
has fallen into adultery with a slinky lo- 
cal deputy who seduces him with wine. 
No God-fearing person—indeed no sur- 
vivor—drinks liquor in these novels; the 
temptress has no potion that can protect 
her when she meets the dragon. But 
powered by a last-minute conversion to 
Jesus, Benson wrestles the beast and 
eventually kills it. 

Peretti, who has sold 6.4 million 
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books, is a former bluegrass musician 
who lived in a trailer before moving toa 
log house near Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
Like most successful Christian novel- 
ists, he practices what he preaches as a 
devout Evangelical. “Part of being a 
Christian is that you share your faith,” 
he says. “My writing is message cen- 
tered.” However, Peretti has brought 
his genre closer to mainstream pop fic- 
tion. For The Oath, Word, his new pub- 
lisher, brought in “a New York editor,” 
and the effort shows in the density and 
pacing of the plot. 

Robertson and Colson take cues 
from secular thrillers too. Robertson 
goes for cliffhanger 
chapter endings. Col- 
son makes shrewd 
use of his White 
House past, provid- 
ing insider details 
of presidential bed- 
room arrangements, 
the Attorney Gener- 
al’s suite and Secret 
Service maneuvers. 

But much of ARMAGEDDON: 
Christian fiction’s APreacher’s tale 
bread and butter is spread by women. 
Janette Oke, often called the grand- 
mother of the field, began writing her 
simple, God-fearing narratives—Ariana 
has many sisters—in 1979 and is still go- 
ing strong (more than 13 million sales of 
33 adult books). 

Few Evangelical authors dramatize 
the force of the movement as well as 
Francine Rivers, who left behind a suc- 
cessful romance-novel career when she 
was born again in 1986. She owns the 
rights to her 10 bodice bursters (like A 
Rebel in His Arms) and won't allow them 
to be printed again. Instead she writes 
religious historical romances, which en- 
joy steady sales of upwards of 80,000 
copies. The latest is As Sure as the Dawn 
(Tyndale; 485 pages; $11.99), part of a se- 
ries set in that reliable cauldron of vice, 
the Roman Empire. “Before, love stories 
were strictly between the man and the 
woman,” she says. “In an inspirational, 
it’s a triangle: the man and the woman 
and also their relationship with God.” 

Because of their devoted audience, 
and the fact that religious novels have a 
longer shelf life than secular ones, pub- 
lishers plan to expand and diversify. The 
next wave is likely to be adventures and 
spy thrillers aimed at a big untapped mar- 
ket: men. There is plenty of peril left in the 
Northwest to provide fodder for those ad- 
venture novels, But espionage depends 
on deception, double dealing and lying. 
It’s hard to see how God will work his way 
without ruining the plot. | —Reported by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 


























BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
Al THE OFFICE. 


She office has always been a 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it’s also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 
look around the next time youre at 
work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 
paper is being wasted. How much 
electricity is being used to 

run computers that 

are left on. Look 
. how much water is 
Use both sides 
of the paper being wasted in the 


when writing 


a memo, restrooms. And 


how much solid waste is 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet it’ a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 
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Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 

cans and one for bottles. And when 

youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 


washing your face, 
dont let the faucet 


os run. Ren , if we 
of mugs nember, 
instead of 
throwaway cups use fewer resources 


today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 
Which would muly be a job well done. 
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hen I put an office in my home, I 
called the phone company to see 
about adding extra phone jacks, Do 
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extensions. But not the Wireless Phone Jack. 
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extra receivers. 
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able new device—the 
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BACKWATER: Halberstam, Browne and 
Sheehan wait for some action in 1963 


A Disaster in 
The Making 


How the first reporters who 
covered Vietnam lost the faith 
By PAUL GRAY 
EMORIES OF THE VIETNAM 
War, for those who did not 
serve in it, tend to be drawn 
from the image bank of tele- 
vision footage: a U.S. soldier applying a 
Zippo lighter to a peasant hut; a Saigon 
official shooting, on camera, a suspected 
Viet Cong terrorist through the head. 
But before the war escalated into a sta- 
ple item on the nightly news, a much 
smaller conflict had played itself out in 
South Vietnam. This one pitted U.S. mil- 
itary brass and members of the Kennedy 
Administration against a small group of 
young print reporters assigned to cover 
a communist guerrilla insurrection in an 
Asian country that most of their readers 
back home could not locate on a map. 
Once Upon a Distant War (Times 
Books; 546 pages; $27.50) concentrates 
on this early, internecine American 
sniping, which flared up obscurely in 
1962-63 while much of the U.S. press 
concentrated its big guns on stories like 
civil rights, the space race and the 
Cuban missile crisis. William Prochnau, 
an author and former correspondent for 
the Washington Post, argues that the re- 
porters in Vietnam during those years 
established “the skeptical standards for a 
new generation of war correspondents— 
and television as well. These were 
provocative, new, adversarial standards 
that broke from the old and would be 
















used to chronicle America’s disaster in 
Vietnam and events long after.” 

This thesis is hardly new—Vietnam 
has long been seen as the lesson that 
taught reporters to stop automatically 
believing government handouts—but 
Prochnau illustrates it in fresh, inter- 
esting ways. He recaptures the days 
when Saigon was still considered a 
journalistic backwater, a low rung on 
the promotion ladder for ambitious re- 
porters. And he describes in consider- 
able detail the reporters who arrived 
there in the early 1960s, particularly 
Malcolm Browne of the Associated 
Press, Neil Sheehan of United Press In- 
ternational and David Halberstam of 
the New York Times. 

All three, particu- 
larly Halberstam, won 
fame as pioneering 
antiwar critics after 
their Vietnam stints 
were over. But, says 
Prochnau, “the idea 
that this early group 
carried with them an 
antimilitary bent, pol- 
luting a generation of reporters, is one of 
the enduring myths of the war.” The au- 
thor quotes Sheehan: “We all believed in 
the American cause.” Halberstam sent a 
message to James Reston of the Times: “I 
am impressed by what a bold and diffi- 
cult thing we have undertaken here ... 
we are going up against the best revolu- 
tionaries of our time on their home 
ground in a type of war which they have 
almost invented.” 

Then what went wrong? Why did 


thsereporersowy owt fathina ONCE this man dreamed of going to college. 


war they were eager to cover, even at the ¥ . 

risk of their own lives? Prochnau blames ( h { | | ( 
Washington and Saigon for an unwork- ]o ay € Tina y made If. 
able strategy against the Viet Cong and for 

a refusal to listen to journalists who dis- 

covered it wasn’t working. The more the For more than fifty years, The College Fund/UNCF 


officials tried to bamboozle or stonewall 
reporters, the more they drove them to 








has helped thousands of young men and women achieve goals 


dig for themselves and to unearth a disas- their grandparents could only dream of, We are proud to have 
ter in the making. 
Prochnau belabors these familiar made a critical difference in the lives of so many 


U.S. blunders and self-deceptions more 
thoroughly than now seems necessary. 
He has an annoying tendency to intro- to bring many more dreams within reach 
duce a new character and then jump 
years or even decades ahead in time for 


But our job is not done. With your help, we will continue 





an anecdote, leaving him constantly 

backtracking: “This all came much later” SUPPORT THE COLLEGE FUND/UNCF. 

or “But all that came later.” And his grasp A MIND IS A TERRIBLE THING TO WASTE. 
of English grammar is sometimes shaky. 

A husband named Mert Perry wakes to 

the sound of helicopters: “Next to him, Ad 

the noise also awakened Darlene Perry.” 


A slim, original book resides within Once 
Upon a Distant War, hard to find but fi- | -800-3 32- UNCF 
| nally worth the effort. a 
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A Journey, Not a Joyride 
With a sprawling, gutsy new album, the Smashing Pumpkins 
confirm their place as one of rock’s best young bands 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


OCK PERFORMERS USED TO THINK 

big. In the ’70s and ’80s, groups 

like Led Zeppelin and Genesis 

turned songs into epics stretch- 
ing for seven, eight, nine minutes. But 
for the past several years—in part influ- 
enced by Nirvana, whose visceral songs 
got much of their power from their bru- 
tal succinctness—many rockers have opt- 
ed for brevity. Hot bands like Green 
Day and Foo Fighters turn out short, 
single-minded songs whose melodies, 
like newly announced presidential can- 
didates, strive for instant likability. 
That’s not necessarily a bad thing: blast- 
ing Weezer on your Walkman after a 
hard 9-to-5 or the Cranberries on your 
home stereo after a romantic breakup 
may be just what you need. 

But the Smashing Pumpkins have 
always had grander ambitions. The 
Chicago-based alternative band is quite 
capable of turning out three-minute, ra- 
dio-ready songs (Today, Disarm). It also 
excels in creating longer, art-pop com- 
positions that wander about for seven 
minutes or more, exploring a variety of 
musical textures, melodies and emo- 
tions. The band’s first CD, Gish (1991), 
featured assertive rock that was at once 
primal and cerebral; its second, Siamese 
Dream (1993), was a buzzing, humming, 
intricately constructed maze of sounds. 

Now comes its third album, the 
whimsically titled Mellon Collie and the 
Infinite Sadness. It’s the group’s most 
ambitious and accomplished work yet, a 
double-CD set containing more than two 


hours of music. “We were trying to get 
everything the band could do onto one 
release,” says lead singer Billy Corgan. 
“A lot of times things get left off because 
bands are trying to do a focused kind of 
rock album. A double CD widened the 
parameters of what we could do.” 

Mellon Collie is a sprawling album of 
many moods. The opening track (also the 
title song) is a quietly moving piano- 
based instrumental; by contrast, the next 
song, Tonight, Tonight, is an expansive 
rock anthem, complete with 
soaring guitars and a 30- 
piece string section. “Be- 
lieve, believe in me,” Corgan 
sings, as if pleading for lis- 
teners to trust in his band’s 
huge undertaking. Many of 
the songs here—such as 
Jellybelly, Here Is No Why 
and Muzzle—have an appealing, loose, 
raw edge. Others, like the nine-minute- 
long Porcelina of the Vast Oceans, flow 
gracefully and naturally along. One gets 
the feeling that the band—composed of 
leader Corgan, guitarist James Ilha, 
bassist D’Arcy and drummer Jimmy 
Chamberlin—charged ahead on gut in- 
stincts; the sheer scope of the album (28 
songs) didn’t allow for second-guessing 
or contrivance. 

The Pumpkins’ music often deals 
with disconnection. “There’s nothing left 
to do,” Corgan complains on Jellybelly. 
“There’s nothing left to feel.” While the 
lyrics suggest pessimism, the music of- 
fers surges of optimism, swelling up and 
sweeping the listener along, proving 
there is much left to feel. Alienation and 
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NEW ROAD: Corgan, D’Arcy, Chamberlin 
and tha try to resurrect the rock epic 


confusion for this band are reasons for 
reflection, not surrender. As Corgan 
sings on Muzzle: “The world so hard to 
understand/ is the world you can’t live 
without.” 

Corgan, 28, who grew up listening to 
bands like (surprise!) Led Zeppelin, is 
blunt in his criticism of some current 
trends in pop music. Punk rock, for in- 
stance, is “not what it was in 1977,” he as- 
serts, “and anybody who is old enough to 
remember knows the difference. It’s be- 
ing heralded as a new movement, and we 
all know it’s bogus.” On rock stars who 
moan about the high cost of fame: 
“They're total hypocrites. No one’s 
putting a gun to your head to do videos, 
to do tours, to do interviews.” 

Corgan ridicules the recent and 
heavily hyped Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame and Museum 
all-star concert: “This is what 
sickened me. Chuck Berry, 
Little Richard, those people 
have earned their place in 
rock history, and I want to 
hear them anytime. But 
where was the representa- 
tion of rock right now? Bon Jovi does not 
represent rock right now, O.K.?” And he 
expresses scorn for rockers he sees as im- 
itations: “Let's face it, Alanis Morissette is 
like a tame Courtney Love [a former girl- 
friend of Corgan’s who now heads the 
punk band Hole}. What is Alanis Moris- 
sette being held up as? This feministic 
step forward. The fact is, it’s people like 
Courtney and Kat Bjelland [of Babes in 
Toyland] who carved out that road. We 
should be rewarding the real artists.” 

The Smashing Pumpkins too are 
clearing out a new rock-’n’-roll road. It’s 
a difficult pathway, leading from disaf- 
fection and despair to emotional con- 
summation. But for listeners looking to 
take a journey, not just a joyride, it’s a 
trip that shouldn't be missed. a 
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You could take off with a fortune in The Discover® Card Big Payback?’ Now 
every time you use your Discover Card, you’re automatically entered in 





our holiday sweepstakes. The more times you shop, travel, dine or get cash 
with your card through January 1, 1996, the more chances you have to win one of eight prizes of 
$250,000% So be sure to use your Discover Card this holiday season. And you 
might just wind up on the road to riches. 


It’s Big. It’s Back. It’s The Big Payback: 
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COOL MOOD: Daou echoes Billie Holiday 
MUSIC 


Balancing Act 
Vanessa Daou’ jazz and pop 


make an exhilarating mix 
By DAVID E. THIGPEN 


HEN POP MUSIC AND JAZZ 
come together, it is seldom 
on equal footing. More often 
than not, musicians opt ei- 
ther for the predictable, ingratiating 
styles of pop (Kenny G.) or for ostenta 
tious, cerebral techniques lifted from 
jazz (Steely Dan). What they get is slick, 
one-dimensional music, a bogus hybrid 
that has all the kick of a wine spritzer 

Vanessa Daou’s new album, Zipless 
shows that it doesn’t have to be that way 
Built on piano, synthesizers and Daou’s 
mesmerizing, Billie Holiday-like vocals, 
Zipless strikes an exquisite balance be- 
tween pop and jazz by weaving together 
the strengths of both styles. With Daou’s 
husband Peter playing all the instru- 
ments, the songs flow along on smooth 
toe-tapping grooves punctuated by saxo 
phone and piano solos and spiced with 
surprising touches like gongs and kettle 
drums. Vanessa's limpid voice floats 
above it all, and the music conjures the 
cool mood of an urban nightscape 

The lyrics are mostly about sex, with 
a literate, sometimes explicit edge; they 
are drawn from poetry written by Peter's 
aunt, Erica Jong, the feminist author 
Dear Anne Sexton, tor example, takes the 
form of letters between two women who 
shared the same man. It gets racy, but 
never formulaic. 

Vanessa comes from the Virgin Is- 
lands, where she collected Leonard Co- 
hen records. Peter grew up in Beirut lis- 
tening to the Voice of America, where he 
first heard Coltrane. Inspired by these in 
fluences, the pair have avoided the usual 
pitfalls and may have saved jazz-pop 
from its near death experience. ® 





America Can’t Compete 


Unless She Can 


But in school, girls are dis- 
couraged from taking the 
science and math courses 
they'll need for America to 
compete in the future. Girls 
hear that math is too tough 
for them. Girls get called 
on less than boys in the 
classroom. Even tests and 
Ay atelele) CRTC le telasl-B lle] 
ignore women and girls. 


Don’t let anyone tell 
her she can‘t compete. 


For your free copy of “Ten 
Tips to Build Gender Fair 
Schools”, call 1 800 326-AAUW. 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 





Recoton develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


t the recent International Consumer | 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new | 


wireless stereo speaker system the 
Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 
sive wired speakers 





speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
er/amplifier, there are no wires running from 
the stereo to the speakers. 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 
matic digital lock-in 





FCC approved. In 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi 
cations Commission 
allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications. 

Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home. 


Volume 


Power 


clearer, 


Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 
to listen to your 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD 
player in any room 
of your home with- 



















Dare to Compare 


Don’t take our word for it. Try it yourself 
We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton's rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked" refund 


Tuning 





tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift. 
These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can’t be blown out. 
Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound. 
You can two 
speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 
other on left, for full 
stereo separation. Or, 
if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
to both channels on 
one speaker. 
Special offer. For 
a limited time, you 
can get these speak- 
ers far below retail 
with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 
back guarantee and 
full one year manu- 
facturer’s warranty. 
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Transmitter needed to operate 





out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality. 


One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 
ly to your speakers or headphones. The 





speakers and headphones 


Recoton Transmitter .. $69 s4saH 
Recoton Wireless Speaker. $89 sé SaH 
Recoton Wireless Headphones.......$59 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1172. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 


2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 





DRIED PAINT: Thompson as Carrington 
@ CINEMA 


‘Teacup ‘Tryst 


Ah, when the Briterati fall in 
love, they behave so very well 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


S$ IT THE GOOD TURTLE SOUP OR ONLY 
the mock? Or to put the question 
more directly, Is the lengthy, 
unconsummated love affair be- 
tween Dora Carrington (Emma Thomp- 
son) and Lytton Strachey (Jonathan 


Pryce) one of the great tragic romances of 


our century or just another of those neu- 
rotic dithers the Bloomsbury crowd was 
always working themselves into? 
Christopher Hampton, the play- 
wright who wrote and directed Carring- 
ton, obviously believes it was the former. 
Yet his account of the relationship be- 
tween the half-forgotten painter and the 
homosexual who turned biography into a 
modernist art form is distant and ginger- 
ly, respectful and respectable. Reason 
tells us that there must have been some- 
thing more needy and smothering in her 
nature, something more grasping and 
careless in his, than Hampton shows us. 
After all, Dora did marry a handsome 
youth not because she was smitten with 
him but because Lytton was. Yet their 
ménage 4 trois is presented blandly, and 
her forays in search of sexual satisfaction 
have little dramatic consequence. Most- 
ly this is a movie in which people take 
soulful country strolls or wait expectant- 
ly for Lytton to lob a withering epigram. 
Pryce is awfully good at this, and his 
hard, gleaming performance as Strachey 
—a physically frail, morally strong man 
who never asks for sympathy but some- 
how elicits it—almost redeems the film. 
Thompson, however, keeps undoing it. 
Hers is a commonsensical presence, and 
try as she may, she cannot catch the fever 
of hopeless love. Or the suicidal despair to 
which Carrington eventually came. You 
want her—and the movie—to rattle the 
teacups with rage. But they neverdo. @ 
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From 
America’s 
Pop Culture 
Authority: 
The 

PEOPLE 1996 
Entertainment 
Almanac \ 
gives you the all he cars Get STS New and 
lowdown on all your Wnins FS sexiest POOPIE improved 
favorite stars including 400 : 
celebrity addresses, bios, 
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You'll also find every Oscar, 
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MTV Video award winner since 
the beginning, all-time greatest 
movies, books, music and TV 
shows,and more than 100 photos. 
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Little, Brown and Company as lovers everywhere. 
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CINEMA 


One Sick Cat 


A psycho is on the loose 
again (yawn) in Copycat 
By RICHARD CORLISS 


ERIAL KILLERS DON’T DESERVE 
much sympathy, but, Jeez, can’t we 
leave them alone for a while? There 
aren't all that many multiple mani- 
acs in the forensic literature—not nearly so 
many, it seems, as in the new movies. To 
judge from Hollywood's fall fad, folks can’t 
go to bed or step into a shower or visit a 
ladies’ room without bumping into an evil 
genius who has exotic plans for kitchen 
cutlery. With Seven, Never Talk to 
Strangers and now Copycat, serial-killer 
thrillers are as thick and windy as Repub- 
lican candidates in New Hampshire. 





CAN ANYONE STOP THIS GENRE? Weaver 
takes aim at the serial killer hunting her 


Copycat, directed by Jon Amiel (The 
Singing Detective, Sommersby), means to 
be a Greatest Hits album of atrocities. Its 
murderer has eyes to replicate the artistry 
of such superstar psychos as Son of Sam, 
Jeffrey Dahmer, the Boston and Hillside 
Stranglers—that crowd. His pursuer is a 
crafty cop (Holly Hunter). His nemesis is 
a psychologist (Sigourney Weaver) who 
studies the serial killer's mentality. And 
his hero is a recently arrested multiple 
murderer (cleverly played by 
crooner Harry Connick Jr. as if he were a 
more deranged cousin of Jim Varney’s 
goony Ernest character). 

Screenwriters. Ann Biderman and 
David Madsen are copycats too, primari- 
ly of Thomas Harris’ terrific novels Red 
Dragon and The Silence of the Lambs. 
Copycat is also faithful to other melodra- 
matic conventions. The sympathetic gay 
friend will be killed. The brilliant schemer 
will go implausibly stupid at the climax. 
And the filmmakers will forget what Har- 
ris knows: that there is great horror and 
pathos inside these creatures. A sick mind 
is a terrible thing to waste. a 
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IBM AntiVirus. one of the 
most powerlul security 
programs available on the 
market today. 

Were also developing an 
antidote that simulates the 
human immune system. 

When a virus invades, 
computers will be able to 
adapt to meet and neutral- 
ize the attack. 

It may not save lives. 
It ll definitely save data. 

Protect yourself. Call 


| 800 IBM-3333,. ext.GHLL. 
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Stand out from the rest of the field. Get a Ricoh digital color copier. The world's smallest 
toner particles deliver the finest color presentations ever. Faster than ever. The world’s 
fastest first copy. The most copies per minute. And computer connectable. All in the 
same full line of digital color copiers. This means unprece- THE MAME TO KNOW] 
) dented performance and productivity. It also means Ricoh ’ 
now leads the world in digital color copier technology. Be Ril C 0 Hi 
f_. Dolder. Get more attention. Call us at 1-800-63-RICOH. 


© 1995 Ricoh Corporation 
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You probably spend more time choosing paper True, you have bigger things to worry about 


for your bathroom than your office. (Hmm, let’s at work than which paper to buy. But it’s an easy 


see, this one’s two-ply but that one seems softer...) decision once you know what to look for. 








MORE CAREFULLY? 


Look for whiteness, so your printouts are bright 


and sharp. Look for strength, so the paper ahMMERM that seems a lot, just look for Hammermill. 
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doesn’t jam your equipment. Look for weight, You don’t even have to squeeze it to decide. 


For free samples and information on where to buy Hammermill paper, call 1-800-242-2148. INTERNATIONAL (/p) PAPER 
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Microsoft Natural 
Keyboard 


Responsibly designed for greater 
comfort, following extensive 


ergonomic and usability research, 


the Microsoft Natural KeyBoard 
lets you work more comfortably 
by helping you type with your 
hands, wrists and forearms in a 
more relaxed posture. 


Suggested sales price $99.95 
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For Someone Who 
Stutters, Stage Fright 
Can Be A Way of Life. 


Until he 


conquere d 


his stuttering 
problem, stage 
fright was an 
everyday 
occurrence 
for opera’s 
renowned 
baritone 
Robert Merrill 
Today he has sung on stages around 
the world 
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IME 
arches 


nline 


HE NEWSMAGAZINE THAT BRINGS 

you TIME DiGITa_ has itself been 

available digitally for more than 

two years. TIME first staked a 
claim on the electronic frontier that TIME 
DiciTAaL explores on Sept. 12, 1993, when 
we began publishing our weekly news 
magazine on America Online each Sunday 
afternoon. It didn’t take long to see that 
what appealed to people about TIME On- 
line was not just the availability of the con- 
tents of the magazine but also the chance 
to interact with the people who report, 
write and edit it. Our message boards, 
which typically draw 2,000 visitors a day, 
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Welcome to TIME Online 
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WHATS HOT 


[At Tune | Onlin Eves! Sponsors 1 Search es Boards § 
TIME WENT DIGITAL on America Online 


have become a virtual debating society 
that allows us to keep in close touch with 
the concerns of our readers. 

In addition to material created for 
the U.S.-based magazine and the accom- 
panying message boards, TiME Online 
publishes international editions as well. 
And we are steadily adding other fea- 
tures, including a library of back 
issues, online conferences with people in 
the news (guests have included the Rev. 
Billy Graham, former Secretary of State 
James Baker and author Michael Crich- 
ton) and profiles of TiME journalists. 

Since May 1994, we have also pub 
lished TrME Daily, a news digest that is 
updated continuously throughout the day, 
five days a week. These dispatches and 
analyses, written by a staff dedicated only 
to TIME Daily, are based on reporting by 
TIME’s worldwide corps of correspon- 
dents as well as our New York~based jour- 
nalists, even as they are preparing the next 
issue of the magazine. They provide up- 
to-the-minute reports of breaking news 
wherever it occurs. 





| SURROUND | 


Online publishing means more than 
simply moving the magazine from the 
printed page to the computer screen, 
however. It means anticipating where the 
online user's curiosity may lead and then 
providing more layers of information 
than any magazine has room to print. We 
regularly publish unique photo essays, 
special reports on breaking news and 
background documents normally found 
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Now children 2-6 can use the 
family computer with confidence, 
thanks to the innovative EasyBall. 

And with EasyBall, you get 
Microsoft Explorapedia™ 
World of Nature, an interactive 
encyclopedia. 


well as claborate home theater system 






with all the bells and whistles, 
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installs in minutes and will fill any 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE news from TIME Daily 






room with natural 3D surround sound 
only in libraries. Our Campaign 96 site 
on the World Wide Web serves up an in- 
depth dossier on each of the presidential 
candidates. For example, readers can 
look up Bob Dole’s political contribu 
tons, ¢ heck his voting record issue by 1S 
sue and read his speeches, as well as sto- 
ries and profiles from TIME. Plans are 
under way for an even more compre. shen- 
sive site devoted to the upcoming political 
season. It will derive from an exclusive 
TIME partnership with the Cable News 
Network 

As technology evolves, so will TIME’s 


without emptying your wallet 
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ability to deliver news and information. 
In the coming months—again in c¢ oper 

ation with CNN—we hope to be incorpo 
rating audio and video reports in our on- 
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ON THE WEB: A host of spaced reports 


goal is to use all means possible to invite 
our readers right into our newsroom and 
help them learn as much as they want to 
know about the people and events Tim! [ 
covers. 
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Introducing the OL600e. 


The first inexpensive 
personal business printer 
to go really fast 
and really sharp. 


It prints 6 fast pages per minute 
of sharp 600 dpi-class output. 

It runs on Windows® and DOS. 

And it’s the only printer that 
can do it at this price ($399* in 
the U.S.). 

Shop around. You'll see. 

Then call 1-800-OKI-TEAM 
ext. 621 for a dealer near you and 
a print sample. 


6 pages per mmute 
600 dots-per-inch class output 
Windows and DOS compatible 
5 Year LED printhead limited warranty 
100 sheet paper tray standard 


Multi-purpose feeder and 
250 sheet universal tray optional 
21 years of experience and over 
7 million printers sold 
For a full spec sheet, our Fax Back 
number is 1-800-654-6651. Ask for 
document 1014. 


YOUR BUSINESS 
HAS NEVER LOOKED BETTER.” 


(nttp:/www.okidata.com) 


“Estimated retail price. Actual price may vary 
1995 Okidata Reg, T.M., M.D. Oki Electric Industry Co., Lid. 


Your Business Has Never Looked Better T.M. Oki America, inc., 


Windows Reg. T.M. Microsoft Corp. 


Everybody 
said printers 
would 


SKONatel hy 
vet this good. 


OKIDATA © 


OL600e Perfect 


Personal Printer. 
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TECH NEWS 


retail 


The Promise of 
Perpetual Power 


IRST IT WAS DEATH; THEN TAXES. NOW 

there’s another immutable life rule: chronic 

computer anemia. Computing power dou- 
bles every 18 months, according to Intel co-founder 
Gordon Moore, so no matter how state of the art the 
machine you buy today may be, it will leave you un- 
derpowered within a year and a half. This fall, the 
truth of Moore’s law is hitting home to millions of 
consumers as they discover that their old equip- 
ment is just not up to running popular but power- 
hungry new software like Windows 95 and the lat- 
est multimedia games. To make matters worse, 





BUSINESS 





TRENDS LEADING 





PC Upgrades’ Fi urse with an offer owners can't refuse: We'll upgrade your old PC or build you one new 


manufacturers like IBM and Compaq have been 
soldering vital components into their proprietary 
PCs, making it difficult or impossible to upgrade 
them after they leave the factory. Is there no way to 
avoid the Hobson’s choice between power obsoles- 
cence and all too regular $3,000 outlays? 

PC Upgrades, of Cincinnati, Ohio, may have 
one answer. The store, brainchild of Dean Butler, 
who founded the LensCrafters eyewear chain, of- 
fers customers a simple but radical choice: the firm 
will either upgrade their old computer—salvaging 
the usable parts—or custom-build a new one that is 
guaranteed upgradable. “Original PCs were made 
out of bin parts and plugged together,” observes the 
upstart firm’s Co, Englishman Richard Furse. “No 
reason why you can’t do that again.” 

Customers of PC Upgrades walk into the char- 
ter clinic cradling their computer like a pet. Con- 
sultants stationed at diagnostic desks offer them re- 


INDICATORS 
HACKED TO DEATH: 


There are only two types of 
movies now, it seems: those 
with computers and those 
starring Helena Bonham 
Carter. But hanging around 
Hollywood too long has given 
computers a bad case of 
underpowered personality 
circuits, the same tragic oc- 
cupational hazard that seems 
to afflict so many big celebri- 
ties. Below, TIME DiGiTAL 
chronicles the Rise and 
Crash of the Modern 
Computer Movie. 





1957. 
Star: EMARAC (Electro- 
magnetic Memory and 
Research Arithmetical 
Calculator). 
Breakthrough: Probably 
the only really funny 
computer movie. 

Buzz: “Emmy” was 
clunky but the most suc- 
cessful computer match- 
maker ever. 





Movie: 

Star: Alpha 60. 
Breakthrough: Despite 
the film’s low-tech look, 
never has logic sounded 
as sinister as in the 
chronically sore throat of 
Alpha 60, a computer 
who hates art and makes 
grief illegal. 


1965. 
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Buzz: Not as loved by 
sci-fi fans as by archi- 
tects and Godard fans. 





, 1968. 

Star: HAL 9000. 
Breakthrough: The intro- 
duction of the maniacally 
calm computer voice: 
“Everything's under con- 
trol, Dave.” 

Buzz: “This is the movie 
that made me want to 
make movies,” says Vir- 
tuosity director Brett 





Movie: 

1970. 

Star: Colossus. 
Breakthrough: Visually, 
Colossus is a lulu. He 


takes up the entire inte- 
rior of a mountain and is 
completely impregnable. 
He’s also one of the few 
computers to go 
machine a mano with 
humans and win. 

Buzz: Started the trend 
toward silly plots. 

Sure, someone's going to 
hand the whole U.S. 
defense system over to 
a computer. (They 
wouldn't, would they?) 





assurances and ask them to fill out an in-depth 
questionnaire. A conveyor belt provides quick 
transport to an operating theater in the rear of the 
store. Displays of carefully eviscerated IBMs and 
Packard Bell PCs and a menu of computer compo- 
nents guide customers through the nascent chain’s 
rationale. An aggressive package of leases and ser- 
vice benefits (each of their PCs comes with a war- 
ranty for the life of the computer) is designed to 
lure both corporate and personal users and turn PC 
Upgrades into a national chain. Another store in 
Cincinnati and as many as seven more outlets else- 
where are planned for next year. 

Butler and Furse have knowingly entered a 
market that appears to have huge potential. 
Kingston Technology, a memory supplier, has 
doubled its revenues every year for the past six 
years. After a year in business, PC Upgrades has 
just 30 employees, annualized revenues of $4 mil- 
lion and little capital. As the chain expands, how- 
ever, it may face tough competition from comput- 
er Goliaths like $11 billion Compaq, which is also 
seeking to tap obsolescence angst by marketing 
new upgrade-friendly models. Good ideas are sel- 
dom left alone. —Tom Andrews 


transactions 


If Its Cashless, It Must 
Be Belgium 


HERE COULD YOU POSSIBLY ORDER UP A 

plate of pommes frites slathered in mayon- 

naise and pay for it electronically? For 
now, it seems, only in Belgium. A successful pilot 
project there has produced the world’s most ad- 
vanced system of paying for everyday items, like a 
pack of gum or bus fare, with an electronic purse (or 
“smart card”)—cash bytes stored on a computer 
chip that can be topped up when necessary. Unlike 
present credit or debit cards, these slim cash- 
equivalent cards have long been touted as a quick, 
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A Belgian boy uses his Proton card to phone home 




























A Website replete with up-to-date sports, news, reviews a: 


cheap and easy way of paying for the little things in 
life. Customers and merchants alike can enjoy the 
convenience of business without the risk or bother 
of carrying bills and coins. 

The Belgians’ sci fi-sounding Proton card car- 
ries anywhere from 100 to 5,000 Belgian francs 
($U.S.3 to $U.S.167), and is replenishable from an 
automated-teller machine. Just slip the card into a 
cell phone-size terminal at a participating store, al- 
lowing the shopkeeper to register the amount due, 
punch the o.k. button (no PIN or signature needed) 
and voila, you’ve completed a three-second trans- 
action. Later the storekeeper electronically trans- 
fers the day’s bytes to his bank account. 

Although there are rival cards, like Britain’s 
Mondex, under development elsewhere in Europe, 
none appear as advanced or successful as Proton. 
Starting in February, 30,000 cards were issued in 
two Belgian cities, Wavre and Leuven. By August, 
half a million transactions and 50,000 reloading op- 
erations left merchants ranging from the corner 
market to McDonald’s praising the Proton for its 
speed and ease of use. 

Since the bank profits from skimming a little off 
each merchant's daily transactions, the key is vol- 
ume. While that would make the U.S. an ideal tar- 
get for Proton, it’s unlikely that the big American 
credit-card companies would allow outsiders a 
foothold. Indeed, Mastercard and Visa have their 
own plans for electronic purses (look for Visa’s at the 
1996 Summer Olympics), making it a good bet that 
Proton will remain as foreign to Yanks as mayon- 
naise on French fries. —T.A. 
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gossip gives Microsoft's co-founder a new game to play 
> entrepreneurs 


Paul Allen Catches 


A Starwave 


O BUILD A WEBSITE THESE DAYS IS RELATIVELY 

i easy. To create a really cool Website takes 

time and money—which may be why one of 

the most popular places on the burgeoning World 

Wide Web belongs to Microsoft co-founder Paul 

Allen. He’s got the time; he’s hired the talent. And 

he’s certainly got the money, an estimated person- 
al worth of $5.5 billion. 

The home page of Allen’s Starwave Corp. can be 
found at http://www.starwave.com. The site’s star 
attraction is ESPNET SportsZone, a continuously up- 
dated sports-information service that draws an ay- 
erage 2.5 million hits a day. Unlike television, 
SportsZone has the latest stats when you need 
them—24 hours a day. Its fee-based N.F.L. Drive 
Charts provide exquisitely detailed play-by-play 
accounts in words and graphics. The Chat area is a 
virtual sports bar inside your computer, where you 
can rehash the game with other fans. “This medium 
is perfect for sports,” crows Starwave V.P. Tom 
Phillips. “If it didn’t exist, we'd have to invent it.” 

Starwave also hosts Mr. Showbiz, an online mag- 
azine of entertainment news, gossip and reviews. 
Most of it is as light as air, but it does allow users to 
flit from a written review, accompanied by a 28-sec- 
ond recording, of diva Kathleen Battle’s rendition of 


as Cancién de Cuna to an inside report on why Sharon 


Stone isn’t “gettin’ nekkid” anymore. Outside Online, 
a multimedia version of the popular recreation mag- 
azine, provides outdoor types with product reviews, 
tales of derring-do, and tips on where to go and what 
to wear when you get there. There’s also advice 
aplenty in Family Planet, a G-rated service for fami- 
lies with small children. Look here for toy ratings, 
video reviews and expert comments on breast- 
feeding or how to deal with an overbearing grandma. 

The 64-megabyte question is whether all this 
fun will pay off. Allen has vowed to spend up to 
$10 million to get Starwave right. But so far, over 
$1 million in revenues from a combination of more 
than a dozen ad accounts and $39.95 annual sub- 
scription fees for SportsZone’s premium services 
have not been enough for the project to turn a prof- 
it. Phillips insists that the black ink will come but 
warns, “Doing a killer Website like this is not for the 
meek. It requires significant capital beyond the abil- 
ity of most entrepreneurs, and probably beyond that 
of most venture capitalists too.” In short, it requires 
somebody like Paul Allen. —David S. Jackson 


> advice 


The Hard Truth Is... 


OST OF US THINK THAT IF WE WAIT LONG 
enough, the Information Age will come to 
us, bearing gifts of easy-to-use hardware 


and software that will shield us from the complex 
mysteries of technology. 

Not so fast, warns Marc Andreessen, a vice pres- 
ident at Netscape and co-creator of the “killer app” 
Mosaic software that dramatically simplified Inter- 
net navigation. Familiarity with computer technolo- 
gy is important, he told Time Dicrrat. “People need 
to understand the basic principles of computers, 
how operating systems work, what's going on in the 
modem and the disk drive and networking spaces.” 

Once you know that, then get the equipment to 
go with it: “A 100-MHz Pentium with a32-MB RAM 
and two-gig hard disk with a 28.8 modem and built- 
in Ethernet, plus integrated fax/data software and 
an Internet dial-up account. At that level of knowl- 
edge, the technology is really a tool for you—and not 
something you are forced to deal with on its own 
terms.” Got it? D.S.J. 





Andreessen sees a need for state-of-the-art savvy 

















Movie: Demon Seed, 
1977. 

Star: Proteus IV. 
Breakthrough: First use 
of technobabble, e.g., 
“What you're looking at is 
a quasi-neural matrix of 
synthetic RNA mole- 
cules.” Also the first use 
of kaleidoscopic screen 
patterns as computer 
speaks. Psychedelia and 
computers have remained 
inextricably linked since. 
Buzz: After Star Wars and 
Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind, a sci-fi- 
fatigued public stayed 
away. Their loss. 





Movie: Tron, 1982. 
Stars: The programs, 
who have names like 
Tron and Master Pro- 
gram and are not sure if 
real humans, known as 
“users,” exist. 
Breakthrough: The movie 
takes place inside a com- 
puter, and Disney anima- 
tors let loose with way 
groovy computer graph- 
ics. Jeff Bridges wishes 
he had that muscle 
definition. 

Buzz: Good looking and 
full of technical trickery, 
but the plot seems to 
have had a logic bypass. 
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Youre finishing a presentation 
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on Lotus Freelance Graphics, 


pare a — on your boss’ desk, 


all at the same time. 
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Is it the espresso or OS/2 
Warp Connect? 


While OS/2° Warp Connect may not come 
with a twist of lemon, it can do something that’s 
nothing less than extraordinary. 

It will let you access multiple servers on 
multiple networks at the same time, wherever 
you might happen to be. 

Just make one phone call and enter your 

password. That's all 
ittakestoconnect Can your softw 
into Internet, NT! 
UNIX® NetWare? Windows’ for Workgroup and 
IBM servers. And that’s all it takes to share drives 
and printers, graphics files and databases. Even 
applications. It’s amazing, really. 

And because there are separate memory 
address spaces built in, it’s crash-protected. So 
a problem with one program won't crash 
everything youre running. 

With OS/2 Warp Connect, you can 
create Person to Person” connections 


with up to eight people, whether theyre 








four floors away or four time zones. So you can 
conference by video. Collaborate by chalkboard. 
Communicate. 

And you can do it all with the speed and 
reliability of OS/2, the software that readers of 
InfoWorld voted Product of the Year for three 
consecutive years. If you're looking for network 

connectivity, com- 
do this? 


are patibility and true 


multitasking, you 
should remember one important thing: It’s not 
only where the working world is headed, it’s 
where it is right now. 

‘To find out how OS/2 Warp Connect can 
help your business, call us at | 800 IBM-3333, 
ext. EA100. Or visit our web site at http://Avww. 


austin.ibm.com/pspinfo/os2. html. You'll 


find it quite stimulating. 


Solutions for a small planet™ 


—_ 


a network, for It's not a fairy tale, a myth ora — 


This is about h aarp or T antioally happen Tt This is about opening your eyes = 


http://www.mci.com 


lerm commitments. Terms and conditions apply. OMCI Telecommunica tions Corporation, 1995 
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Movie: Brainstorm, 1983. 
Star: The helmet. 
Breakthrough: The first 
virtual-reality movie, it 
has some cool afterlife 
sequences. 

Buzz: Gosh, the military 
abuses technology?! Who 
thought up that gem? 





Movie: WarGames, 1983. 
Star: WOPR (War Opera- 
tion Planned Response), 
pronounced Whopper. 
Breakthrough: Matthew 
Broderick, the first of a 
long line of moviedom’s 
sweet but disaffected 
teenage hackers. 

Buzz: It made a hefty 
$74.4 million, and de- 
spite the chunky, clunky 
computer equipment, it's 
still more fun than most 
hacker flicks. 





Movie: Lawnmower Man, 
1992. 

Breakthrough: The cyber- 
sex scene, above, is one 
of the cinematic icons of 
our time. (At least that's 
what the film's director, 
Brett Leonard, thinks.) 


Welcome... 
BOB 
PRESIDENT. 


OFFICIAL WORLD WIDE WEB INTERNET SITE 


al 


Guest Book | Volunteers | Donations 
Click Here For A FREE Bumper Sticker! 


> politics 


Senator Bob Dole, 
Presidential Cyberpunk 


VERY DAY BOB DOLE’S JACKET LAPEL SPORTS 
a pin signifying the two Purple Hearts he 
won in World War II—not (as some people 


think) a Red Cross pin, although 
wife Elizabeth is the president of 
that organization. 

This little factoid is from the in 
teractive trivia quiz on the Dole for 
President Website, immodestly self- 
styled as “the most user-friendly, in- 
teractive, and interesting page of any presidential 
campaign.” 

Welcome to the cyberspot where you can 
summon “free” Dole for President mouse pads 
with donations of $25 or 
download Dole 
Dole desktop patterns and Dole 
video and audio clips, order Dole 
bumper stickers, subscribe to auto 
mated Dole briefings by return 
E-mail, create personalized full- Coast to coast 
color electronic Bob Dole post- 
cards. And you can follow the Dole campaign as it 
wends its way through this great land, where it has 
raised some $19 million from more than 220,000 
individuals, all of course reported to the Federal 


we 


About Bob Dole 


more. 


screen Savers, 





Election Commission on CD-ROM 
By the way, that makes Dole’s the 
first campaign organization to file 
in this way—again according to the 
official Dole site. 

American politics is gravi 
tating to the Web, where the 





Interactive 


quality of home-page offerings 
ranges from the staid to the precisely silly: two 
megs of Ted Kennedy quoting from Ulysses at 
the Democratic National Committee 
Army knife (your choice of three colors) for 
$18.25 at the Republican Nation 
Socks the First Cat 
i click of a mouse 
the White House; an 


a SWISS 







al Committee 
meowlng al 
from insid¢ 


© 


instantane to-the-digit calcu- 
lation of what number visitor 
you are to Lamar Alexander's E-mail list 


“Come On Along” site (around a quarter of a 


million so far), and so on 
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So richly orchestrated is the Dole electronic 
soapbox that at least two spoofs have sprung up: 
one at Georgia Tech and the other at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. At first glance, it’s tough to tell 
the genuine pitch from the phony one (remember, 
this is politics). Hint: the real Dole site calls itself 
“official” and sports a trademark notice. One of the 
spoofs, on the other hand, touts Dole as “The Ripe 
Man for the Job,” then warns us not to confuse him 
with the Dole fruit company. 

Much of the Internet’s appeal to the tradition- 
ally libertarian Internet community (appropri- 
ately, Libertarian Party candidate Harry Browne 
has a site) has been its ability to provide unfet- 
tered access to a wide range of information. But 30 
minutes spent at the Dole Website—or most com- 
mercial sites, for that matter—is proof positive that 
the cluttered sprawl of information begs to be edit- 
ed. Perhaps that’s why the Dole site receives only 
40,000 hits a day, vs. millions for sites like ESPNET’s 
SportsZone and Time Warner’s Pathfinder. But if 
you really want to know whether Dole implied at 
the Economic Club of Chicago on Sept. 5 that he 
believes in UFOs, then http://www.dole96.com is 
the place to go. Tom Zito 


> moguls 


What the 20th 
Centurys Fox Is Up To 


ROM A SINGLE NEWSPAPER IN ADELAIDE, 
FP ssistia Rupert Murdoch has transformed 

his News Corp. Ltd. into a global enterprise 
that reaches two-thirds of the world’s population. 
Yet until recently Murdoch relied largely on old- 
fashioned media like television and newspapers to 
deliver his gaudy palette of entertainment and 
information. While competitors—ranging from 
Bertelsmann to Time Warner to Viacom—scram- 
bled to build state-of-the-art networks and find 





Murdoch could be king of the multimedia mountain 
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This is never having to wonder if the right people are going to 
see what you've done. This is knowing that no matter how big the 


world may seem, 



















you can manage. 





This is realizing that just 


about 
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accomplished with 
knowledge and creativity, 
once you know how to pass 
it on. This is where 
you know you’ve 


contributed. 
This is the Xerox 
Document 


Centre. 


XEROAS The Document Company® Document Contre, and the styliced \ are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 


There is a space that lies between the time knowledge is acquired and things are 
created, and the time when things are shared on paper. 
O This is the space where Xerox works. And this is where you'll find a 
simpler way to do good work. 
© The Document Centre is a family of systems that bridge the gap 
between electronic documents and paper documents, providing a 
new way to control and manage them on your network. From 
anywhere in the world. To anywhere. 
O It features open system architecture. It goes beyond 
multi-tasking. It adapts to the way you want to 
work. And the Document Centre lives within your 
network, so all you have to do to get things started 
is click on an icon. 
0 Which, when you get right down to it, is 
really how it ought to be. 
0 To see how the Document Centre 20 
or Document Centre 35 can help you, 
call 1-800-ASK-XEROX, ext. 195, 
or meet us at website 


http://www.xerox.com. 


THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 
XEROX 














Buzz: Just like the best 
technology, it was cheap, 
snazzy and very popular. 





Movie: 

1995 (but set in 2025). 
Star: Johnny Mnemonic’s 
overfilled brain. 
Breakthrough: None, 
unless putting a socket 
behind Keanu Reeves’ 
ear is an advance. 

Buzz: Ugh. $19 million. 





1995. 
Star: The PowerBook. 
Breakthrough: “Nice 
piece of hardware” is 
used as a pickup line. 
Buzz: $47.7 million 
isn't much for a Sandra 
Bullock movie. One 
typing scene too many, 
perhaps? 


Movie: 
(but set in 1999). 

Star: The Virtual Reality 
Criminal Investigation 
Simulator, which gener- 
ates Sid 6.7, a “proto- 
type of future humanoid 
nanotechnology” and a 
very nasty guy. 
Breakthrough: None, but 
a smart virtual-reality se- 
quence at the beginning. 


1995 
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ways to send movies over telephone lines, the Fox 
from Down Under looked to many of his competi- 
tors as though he just might be missing the multi- 
media boat. 

News Corp.’s Star TV, a satellite network, is 
facing a loss of at least $80 million this fiscal year, 
Murdoch revealed in October. His late entry into 
the U.S. cable-TV business, the splashy but un- 
even fX channel, has failed to bowl over audi- 
ences, and his competitors were at the very least 
puzzled by his purchase of Delphi, the runt of the 
online computer services litter. But then MCI 
Communications dialed in, and suddenly the 
pieces started coming together. 

As part of a $2 billion deal, MCI and News 
Corp. agreed to replace dreary text-based Delphi 
with a snappier, easier-to-use computer informa- 
tion service, initially known as MCI/News Corp. 
Internet Ventures. Under a new management 
team that includes Vinton Cerf, also known as the 
“Father of the Internet,” the service could finally 
fulfill the Fox’s ambition to become a serious con- 
tender in the $3 billion online business that is now 
dominated by industry giants 
America Online and Prodigy. 

Possession of a promising online service does 
not in itself mean Murdoch is back in the hunt. 
But the MCI-Delphi deal hints at a strategy that 
has some of Murdoch's rivals viewing the Fox 
with even more than the usual wariness. It could 
well emerge as a linchpin in a chain of content 
and distribution systems that will allow con- 
sumers to order 20th Century Fox movies and 
Fox TV shows by phone, read Murdoch-owned 


publications such as the Times of London and TV 


Guide on portable television screens, and chat 
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CompuServe, | 


online with star quarterbacks after a Fox-broad- 
cast N.F.L. football game. To be sure, it’s a tough 
act to pull off. “If it was anybody else,” says Ed- 
ward Bennett, president of Prodigy, “they 
wouldn’t stand a chance.” But the fear on multi- 
media row is that the Fox just might plunder the 
henhouse. —Thomas McCarroll 


home entertainment 
Sony Is Winning the 
Game Game 


ORD OF MOUTH IS EVERYTHING IN THE 

$5 billion home-video-game business, and 

with Christmas fast approaching, the buzz 
in the playgrounds —and among software develop- 
ers— is that Sony’s PlayStation has overtaken both 
Sega's Saturn and 3DO’s Interactive Multiplayer; 
early returns indicate that it is outselling its elec- 
tronic rivals 2 to 1. 

These are the so-called next-generation game 
machines: low-slung schoolbook-size TV-set-top 
boxes that play compact discs (rather than plug-in 
game cartridges). They also process data 32 bits at 
a time (twice as fast as the 16-bit processors at the 
heart of the aging Sega Genesis and Nintendo Su- 
per NES machines). 

Sony is a newcomer to video gaming but not 
to consumer electronics, and by all accounts its 
early lead is the result of a supremely well-exe- 
cuted product launch—one that succeeded de- 
spite the infighting that has since broken out 
within Sony’s top management. The company 





The word on the playground is that Sony's PlayStation is the video-game system to beat this holiday season 





The doctor begins surgery on his patient . . . 


coddled game developers for months, getting 
programming instructions into their hands early 
and making it relatively easy to write new games 
that show off PlayStation’s whizzy graphics ca- 
pabilities. Then Sony outmaneuvered its com- 
petitors at the big spring trade show, tricking 
Sega into shipping Saturn four months early (be- 
fore its best games were ready) and surprising 
everybody by setting PlayStation’s retail price at 
$299—$100 less than Saturn and probably about 
that much below its own manufacturing cost. 
Then Sony turned up the marketing volume by 
encouraging customers to reserve PlayStations 
in advance and offering hefty rebates to anybody 
who wanted to trade in an old 16-bit game play- 
er. When the new machines finally arrived in 
September, the vidkids were lined up outside 
the stores. 

Though Sony’s rivals are struggling mightily to 
catch up, Sega appears to have waited too long to 
cut its prices, and the two-year-old 3DO system 
may have missed its moment altogether. Ninten- 
do, once the undisputed champion of home-video 
gaming, seems content for now to play the spoil- 
er. Having failed to deliver its promised 64-bit 
Ultra 64 in time for Christmas, Nintendo is bank- 
ing on 16-bit games like Donkey Kong Country 2, 
which, because they run on those old Super NES 
machines (there are some 40 million of them 
worldwide), could easily outsell all the games of 
Sony, Sega and 3DO combined. 

The big winner this year, however, is likely to 
be none of the above. The idea of buying a new 
video-game system every few years is finally start- 
ing to wear thin; millions of families this Christmas 
are expected to opt for multimedia PCs that not 
only can play a lot of the same games nearly as well 
on CD-ROM but can do Windows, process words 
and surf the Internet too. —Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
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. ». who may be hundreds of miles away 


» telemedicine 


Robo-Doc to the Rescue 


SCALPEL SLICES INTO A SOLDIER’S ABDOMINAL 
Ae wound; a bullet is extracted and 
clamps are affixed; a surgeon sews the wound 
shut and the patient is whisked away. Routine Army 
| medicine, except that this hypothetical wounded 
soldier is in the battle zone and his surgeon sits at a 
computer console inside a MASH unit 100 miles 
away, operating through a video conference, his 
movements transmitted via radio waves to a robotic 
device that performs the actual surgery in the field. 
Remote surgery is a hot new area of “telemed- 
icine,” broadly defined as the use of electronic sig- 
nals to transfer medical information over phone 
wires, satellites or state-of-the-art videoconferenc- 
ing systems. The U.S. military is spending millions 
to develop what it calls “telepresence surgery” to 
| put world-class expertise on the front lines where, 
without immediate surgery, as many as 50% of 
wounded soldiers simply bleed to death. 

Other technological advances are quietly trans- 
forming civilian medical practice as well. It used to 
take up to an hour to send X-ray images over phone 
wires. Today digital compression allows images to 
traverse the globe in a matter of minutes. Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital transmits as many as five 
radiology consultations a day to doctors in Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Lebanon. Anticipating a growing 

| demand for such services, MD/Dx, a for-profit cor- 
poration previously owned by Massachusetts Gen- 
eral, is pursuing contracts with imaging centers and 
hospitals worldwide. Eventually telemedical sys- 
tems will carry many specialties (next most promis- 
ing are pathology and dermatology) into rural and 
underserved areas where the skilled hands of a doc- 
tor cannot easily reach. —Morris Barrett 
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Buzz: Denzel Washington 
is half-naked, but it still 
made only $23.2 million. 





Movie: Hackers, 1995. 
Star: Irrelevant. These 
kids, including “Cereal 
Killer,” “Zero Cool” and 
“Acid Burn,” will hack on 
anything. 

Breakthrough: Half the 
fun of the movie is the 
graphics. The other half 
is watching Hollywood 
trying to marry MTV to 
the formerly dweeby 
hacker subset. “Leave 
B 4 UR expunged,” is 
one posting. 

Buzz: The two halves 
leave a hole. 





Movie: Strange Days, 
1995 (also set in 1999). 
Star: SQID, the Super- 
conducting Quantum In- 
terface Device. (Almost 
40 years of computer 
movies and Hollywood 
still can’t get past those 
acronyms.) 
Breakthrough: A techno- 
talk level hitherto 
unimagined. Using SQID, 
a virtual-reality headset, 
is variously referred to as 
“jacking in,” “wire trip- 
ping,” “slipping on the 
trodes” and “doing 
playback.” 
Buzz: Opened pretty well 
at the box office, but that 
may be because of An- 
gela Bassett’s kick-ass 
fight scenes. 

—Belinda Luscombe 
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BEYOND A PLAC 





After a decade of breathlessness and anxiety, 
the Information Age finally comes home 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


N RETROSPECT, THERE’S SOMETHING 

touchingly naive about America’s 

initial infatuation with—and trepi- 

dation about—digital technology. 

Did we really need those cloying 
Charlie Chaplin ads to ease our computer 
anxiety in the early 1980s? Or Steve Jobs’ 
’60s-era rhetoric about empowering peo- 
ple and putting “a dent in the universe”? 
Or Bill Gates, barely out of short pants, 
touting his vision of a personal computer 
in every home and on every desktop—as if 
we didn’t know whose software he figured 
would eventually run those PCs? 
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Now it’s the 1990s, and none of us are 
technological virgins anymore. Most 
adults living in the industrialized world 
have either bought or used a fax, a beeper, 
a computer or a cellular phone. They have 
experienced, with and without tears, the 
miracle of word processing, or number 
crunching, or whatever it is they do with 
their computers that delivers real benefit 
and provides real utility. 

They're much less afraid. According to 
a TIME/CNN poll of 1,000 adult Americans 
conducted by Yankelovich Partners, 60% 
say they're no longer overwhelmed by the 
new technology, and 72% describe them- 
selves as “comfortable” with it. They know 
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the specs. They can count the RAM. They 
see the upside—and the downside—of the 
machines with newly dispassionate clari- 
ty, a kind of posttechnological tristesse 
They've had the thrill; now they're ready 
for business. 

Technology still 
however, and neither does its attendant 
hype. Today newspapers, magazines, TV 
news shows and even Hollywood movies 
are filled with stories—breathless and 
lurid enough to scare anyone—about a 
place most people still haven’t been: on- 
line. Millions of folks who bought com 
puters “just for word processing,” as they 
put it, are suddenly wondering whether 
they should be buying modems as well. 
But is the average computer user, com- 
fortable at last with the configuration 
of his or her hard drive, ready for this 


does not stand 
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CALLED HYPE 


amorphous thing they call cyberspace? 
To try to answer that question, TIME 
DiciTAL has gone to Glenview, Illinois 
though we might just as easily have gone 
to London, Tokyo, Sydney or Caracas—to 
watch a family named Weber settle in 
with their digital gadgets and take their 
first tentative steps onto the information 
superhighway. Like many at this stage in 
our technological history, the Webers 
seem pretty well equipped to make prac- 
tical, hard-boiled decisions about what 
works for them and what doesn’t. If 
E-mail fits into their lives, they will adopt 
it. If the World Wide Web is too sluggish, 
they will drop it in a Glenview minute. 
Everybody eventually will have to 
reach his or her own personal accommo- 
dation with the electronic frontier; we 
found plenty of other approaches among 





the Webers’ neighbors in Glenview. Some 
jump in headfirst. Some wait until all their 
friends have been there, then join in re- 
luctantly, whining all the way. And there 
are those who—proudly and unabashed- 
ly—will play the Luddite to the end. 
That's a luxury we may not able to af- 
ford much longer, as the articles in the fol- 
lowing pages suggest. Digital technology is 
already transforming the global work- 
place, eliminating whole classes of jobs 
and putting pressure on white-collar 
workers—those who are still employed— 
to work harder to make up for their dis- 
placed colleagues. Even these hyper- 
productive survivors will soon be facing 
stiff competition from a generation of kids 
who not only grew up with computers and 
video games but also love them with a pas- 
sion few adults can comprehend. If the 
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Glenview, Illinois 


computer generation seems to be speaking 
a language of its own, it is not because its 
members are trying to obfuscate or con- 
fuse, but because they are living in a world 
full of new things that need new names 
We ignore it—or mock it—at our peril. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from 
the Webers and the millions like them, it 
is that living for a decade in this place 
called hype has prepared us well for what 
is ahead. Those who have come to terms 
with the technology at their fingertips, 
whether mouse or modem or universal re- 
mote, share a determination not to fall be- 
hind. They want to run their machines, 
not be ruled by them, and they know from 
experience that none of this stuff is rocket 
science, none of it beyond their compre- 
hension or control. They can master the 
new technology. So can you. a 
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Coming 


Of Age in 


Glenview 


How does a family in the American heartland cope 
with cellular communications, high-speed modems 
and powerful PCs? Very well, thanks 


By BILL BAROL 


WENTY MILES NORTHWEST 

of the Chicago lakefront, 

out in the cottonwoods that 

mark the skyline of Glen- 

view, Illinois, there is a sub- 

division called Tall Trees, 

a winding drive called Se- 

quoia Trail and the brick Georgian-style 
home of the Weber family: Jack, a vice 
president of an international sign com 
pany; Mary, a homemaker and triathlete; 
Kathleen, Jack Jr., Kerry and Maureen 
The center of the Webers’ home is the 
“family room turned office, after the great- 
room addition,” and in the room—the very 
heart of the house—sits a stately oak desk. 
It is here the Webers stop looking like a 
Saturday Evening Post cover and start 
looking more like something out of PC 
World. Open the bottom-left drawer and 
you will find an Image Writer II computer 
printer. Slide back the rolltop to reveal a 
Macintosh LC, recently upgraded to a 
500-megabyte hard drive. “When we 
bought this, it came with a 40-megabyte 
drive,” says Jack, 43. “We maxed that out.” 
Welcome to the rest of your lives, folks. 
Like millions of others, the Webers are 
barely keeping ahead of a technological 
tidal wave that is transforming everything 
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about their family life—easing schoolwork, 


| changing the nature of leisure activities, 


blurring the distinctions between home 
time and work time, between home and 
work themselves. But the Webers are unlike 
the first generation of families to confront a 
wired world—a generation that, in the 
triple-time that technology seems to create, 
may have preceded them by only a few 
years. They and others like them are feeling 
a growing familiarity, if not comfort, with 
the idea of technology in the home. “I have 
a feeling three-quarters of the residents of 
Tall Trees have computers,” Jack says. Like 
many of their neighbors, the Webers are 
making an active effort to master home 
technology. Sometimes that process is 
painful; sometimes it is slow. But the al- 
ternative no longer seems feasible. “I'm 
really happy we're getting up to speed,” he 
says. “I'd be afraid if we weren't.” 

The Webers’ dependence on technol 
ogy only begins with the computer in the 
rolltop desk. Jack’s Fujitsu Pocket Com- 
mander cellular phone sits charging on a 
nearby lamp table. He cannot imagine life 
without it. When expressway construction 
doubled his morning commute to Vl 
hours, Jack resolved to make use of the ex 
tra drive time by starting his morning calls 
from the car. Now, with customers all over 
the country, he works the time zones like 
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a pro. “It might be 8 a.m, here and 9 
there,” he says. “If I get phone calls done 
before I get to the office, I have fewer in 
terruptions when I get to work.” 


Mary 39 uses her cell phone to keep 
track of her far-flung family. “If ’'m running 
late, I call home to make sure Jackie’s home 
for the girls,” she says. Even getting ripped 
off to the tune of $1,200 (Jack figures his 
phone number was cloned) did not sour the 
Webers on the wonders of cellular technol- 
ogy. Their usual $60 monthly tab is worth it 
for “safety and convenience,” Mary says 

Her feelings are not so warm for the 
family’s entertainment 
which includes Dolby 


home center 

Pro-Logic audio 
and five Bose speakers. She rolls her eyes 
as Jack dims the lights to enhance the sen- 
sory impact of Jurassic Park on the fami- 
ly’s 35-in. Sony TV. This seems like a fa 

miliar ritual in the house, even to the point 
of Jack’s rationalizing the $2,500 expense: 
“When you have four kids,” he says, “it’s 
hard to go out and see movies.” Mary just 


* * 


knows they have too many remotes. Still, 
she is working on it. “I can use the TV re 
mote with the vcr,” she says. (In fact, they 
have three vcrs.) But the truth is, she ad 
mits, “I know how to turn it on and turn it 
off.” Changing the time? Forget it. 

She does a little better with the family 
Macintosh, especially since last spring 
when Kathleen, 15, urged her to take a 
computer class at New Trier High School 
Now Mary is thinking about doing Christ 
mas cards and recipes on the computer, and 
replacing the color-coded wall calendar 
that tracks everybody's whereabouts with 
an onscreen version. She also uses Quicken, 
a Christmas gift from the family, to manage 
the household finances, a task that was “ag- 
gravating” in the old days. “Now we recon- 
cile the account in 10 to 15 minutes.” she 
says. Jack likes the idea of a computerized 
family calendar too, especially the prospect 
that he might soon be able to dial in from the 
office and check family plans. (As things 
stand, he has to phone home and have 


someone check the wall calendar before 


he can make his own appointments.) 

He uses the family Mac to work at 
home, running spreadsheets in Excel and 
writing proposals in Microsoft Word, then 
transferring files to the office via the new- 
ly installed 28.8 fax-modem. (Jack, who 
describes himself more as a tinkerer than 
1 techie, managed to install the modem 
himself.) The kids get in their computer 
time as well: Kathleen and Jack Jr., 13, use 
it to write reports; Kerry, 8, and Maureen, 
6, love Reader Rabbit 2. “The fun part is, 
they're learning and they don’t realize it,” 
Jack says. “Nowadays, playing is sitting at 
the computer and having fun learning.” 

lhe modem has also made possible the 
Webers’ jaunt into cyberspace. It is actual- 
ly their second try; they gave Prodigy a stab 
a couple of years ago but found the kids 
were too young to get much out of it. Since 
then, the rapid expansion of the Internet 
and the media attention it has drawn have 
sparked the family’s interest again. When 





In an ongoing buildup of their technology 
arsenal, Mary and Jack, with kids 
Kathleen, Jack Jr., Kerry and Maureen, 
log on to America Online for the first time 


Jack and Mary attended a curriculum 
night at Jack Jr.’s school and heard about 
how kids from all over the country were 
tracking monarch butterflies’ migration 
via the Net, they were sold. On a Thursday 
night this autumn, the Webers—who once 
thought themselves in the high-tech van- 
guard because they are a Nielsen family— 
gathered around the rolltop desk to sign on 
to America Online for the first time. After 
a quick overview of the rules (“Don’t write 
swear words”; “Dad had to put this on his 
credit card, so don’t just sit on the thing”) 
they were off. The verdict was mixed: 
Kathleen was pleased to see the Bulls and 
Bears online; Jack Jr. found mtv Online 
“weird”; and, after announcing, “We're 
lost,” Maureen wandered off to find 
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amusement elsewhere. “Is there a book 
that explains this?” Mary wanted to know. 
She and Kathleen also wondered aloud 
about the demands on the family’s single 
telephone line. A sighing Jack sees a second 
phone line, not to mention a second com- 
puter, in the family’s future. One thing that 
does not appear likely to change: the We- 
bers will still get their news from newspa- 
pers and TV. Online services “seem like an 


mv Ab 


in 1951 | came from Greece 
to have a better life. | married 
my wife Maria. | have three 
beautiful sons. | work at Car- 
son’s Drive-in [a diner]. | be- 
lieve hard work and honesty 
will pay off. Nope, no com- 
puters are needed at the din- 
er, just an old cash register. 
At home | have a telephone 
and a TV. That's about it. 
Forget about an answering 
machine. | hang up on them. | 
think when you call, someone 
should answer. Hey, | have 
everything | need. Technology 
is nice, but not for me. I’m not 
saying anything is bad about 
technology; you have to look 
ahead. But computers—they’re 
replacing people’s jobs. Some 
things are an advantage, some 
things a disadvantage. Some- 
times the old way is better. 
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expensive way to receive the news,” a du 
bious Jack says 

Mary’s general trepidation about go- 
ing online was only partly relieved when 
she found she could read Tri-Athlete and 
Ironman magazines on the Net. That con- 
venience may not be enough to offset such 
incidents as the one in which Jack and Jack 


| Jr. camped out in AOL’s Monday Night 


Football area the night the family was sup- 


a“ 


GR» 
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posed to be filling out a questionnaire 
the younger Weber had brought home 
from school. “Good questions,” Mary says 
“like, ‘What would you do if you found out 
one of the kids had been drinking?’ I was 
trying to talk to Jack, and getting nowhere 
I finally had to go to bed.” 

Indeed, the Webers have found tech- 
nology raises aS many questions as it an- 
swers. Mary supports Jack's working at 


Brave New Glenview: But 
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| read an article once that 
said the computer will be as 
ubiquitous as a telephone. 
Re ae 
doesn’t have training and 
experience is going to be at a 
severe disadvantage. | want 
my kids to have that advan- 
tage. | teach my girls how to 
create documents. They all 
feel comfortable with the 
computer. They're not intimi- 
dated by it. Right now we're 
coping with the allocation of 
time and resources. There’s a 
little bit of competition for the 
computer between my fifth- 
grader and my eighth-grader. 
We may add another terminal 
in the next year. Frankly, ! 
don't want a lack of equip- 
ment to impede their learning 
ability. It’s like an appliance 
to help them with their life. 
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home and communicating with the office | down the road. The computer is stretching ; ings. Even in their subdivision, they are 
via their new fax-modem, but she is wor me away from my family and community.” | not the only ones to find that coping with 
ried about the time the kids may put in at I help cope, the Webers have start- | a wired world is taxing—and that while 
the computer. “I feel like our kids are so | ed an every-Sundav family night—no TV | technology may liberate us from the 
programmed,” she says. “I sometimes wor- | or computer just a dinner ‘ ‘whe re we dis- | shackles of the industrial world, it can 
ry they don’t play enough ... pick upa game | cuss our week and weeken ack says. | never free us from the demands of time it- 
of softball, take a bike ride.” Jack is quick to | And in the community, the Webers might | self. Beyond the cozy family room, be- 
praise the flexibility the modem allows, but | find extra comfort in this: they are not the | yond Sequoia Trail and Tall Trees, their 
frets about about working at home: “I’m | onl people to look with some ambiva- | other neighbors struggle with this irony 
stealing time, and I’m going to pay for it | lence on home technology's mixed bless- | every day. —Reported by Julie Grace/Glenview 



















































When I began to publish a 
monthly banking newsletter 
out of my home, it was like 
the skies opened. Even my 
mother eventually stopped 
asking me when | was going 
to get a job. Three months 
later, my husband Larry 
Garascia, who is a computer 
consultant, moved his office 
home as well. We have three 
computers with modems, a 
CD-ROM, a laser printer and a 
photocopier, which makes 13 
copies a minute. | have clients 
all over the country; | rarely 
see any of them. My hus- 
band’s clients are mostly 
local. He'll charge them less 
if he doesn’t have to go see 
them. I work in my p.j.s. | like 
that. We could live anywhere. 
We could live in the North 
Pole and do what we do. 


hat Do the Nene Think? 


When | left my full-time job to 
go back to school, the Inter- 
net was just becoming popu- 
lar. In the space of the three 
" ! years while | was completing 
my degree ... Wow! What I 
used to look at as simple 
word processing had turned 
\ into desktop publishing. ! 
< have a stack of magazines 
\ staring me in the face. It's 
-¢ confusing just looking at 
these. The whole information 
superhighway concept is sort 
of hovering over my head, just 
- out of reach. If | just had the 
time to bring it toward me. 
Now I'm getting up to speed. | 
always underestimate my fa- 
cility for understanding tech- 
nology. I’m not going to let it 
a get me down. If the computer 
a = is going to help me do things 
ao better, | have to master it. 
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Chasing the Jargon 


»Why these bit streams of weird words are more than 
just a conspiracy designed to confuse the innocent 


By STEVEN PINKER 


AM, ROM, MIPS, FLOPS, CPUS, 

IRQs, asynchronous floating- 

point multitasking initial- 

ization delimiters—why do 

computers breed so much 

godawful jargon? Is it all a 

bunch of incantations muttered by the 

wireheads to intimidate new users (or, as 

they call us, /users)? Will digital argot corrupt 

the English language, leading future gen- 

erations to mumble in the acronym-clot- 

ted gobbledygook of computer manuals? 

Negative. Computer jargon is inevit- 

able, even welcome. As far as jargon goes, 

it’s not so bad, and English will be the bet- 
ter for it. 

Jargon, like cholesterol, comes in good 


disk 
operating 
system 


and bad kinds. One of the bad kinds is 
government doublespeak: pacification 
(bombing), inoperative statement (lie), 


revenue enhancement (taxes), energetic | 


disassembly (what happened at Cher- 
nobyl). Another is social-science baffle- 
gab: high-falutin’ lingo, like strategized 
interpersonal programmatics and amel- 
iorative contextual interactions, that 
hides the fact that the academician is talk- 
ing about banalities or nothing at all. Then 
there are the rapidly changing shibboleths 
and code words that separate the élite 
from the rabble, the cool from the dweebs. 

But sometimes sincere, plainspeaking 
folks simply need names for things. Knit- 
ting, golf, cooking, fly fishing, bridge—every 
specialized activity evolves its own jargon. 
Just as Adam had to give names to every 
beast of the field and every fowl of the air, 
the first person who wants to identify a new 





Steven Pinker, professor of cognitive sci- 
ence at M.L.T., is author of The Language 
Instinct (HarperCollins). 
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gizmo to a listener has to figure out what 
kind of noise to make to get the idea across. 

Language provides two options. One is 
to cobble together a phrase describing the 
gizmo. When biblical Hebrew was revived 





clueless user 


in Israel and had to be embellished to meet 
20th century demands, the first translation 
of microscope was “the device that makes 
the hyssop on the wall look like the cedars 
of Lebanon.” It’s clear, poetic even, but if 
you imagine a conversation among harried | 
lab technicians, you immediately see the 
problem. The option at the other extreme 
is to coin a nice, simple word, like flurg. 
That’s short and sweet, but unless you are 
a member of a clique who is in contact with 
the dubber and have memorized the coin- 
age, it’s gibberish, Clarity and conciseness 
trade off; you can be either clear and ver- 
bose or concise and opaque. 

Most jargon starts off near the clear but 
long-winded end of the trade-off. New 
words are manufactured by gluing old ones 
together, adding prefixes and suffixes and 
borrowing words from other languages. 
But as people become familiar with a term, 


to 
destroy 





something, 
usually 
accidentally 


they try to keep the attention of their lis- 
teners by abbreviating it. Frequently used 
words inexorably slide toward the short 
and opaque end of the continuum. If Ben- 
jamin Franklin were transported to the 


first half of this century, he could make ed- 
ucated guesses about the meanings of re- 
frigerator, television and even facsimile 
(“make similar”). But were he to arrive in 
the second half, fridge, TV and fax would 
leave him baffled. 

Computer jargon has its share of the 
unwieldy turned unclear. Disk Operating 
System becomes DOS; modulator-demod- 
ulator becomes modem; multiplexer be- 
comes mux. But some of it is downright 
cuddly—mouse, floppy, handshake, bug, 
shareware, number crunching, snarfing 
and readme files, for example. Who let 
them in? To answer the question, you have 
to know two more jargon words, which 
identify the main cultures of computing: 
the hackers and the suits. 

Contrary to media usage, “hackers” are 
not pranksters who break into mainframe 
computers and accidentally start World 
War III or, worse, the loathsome creeps 
who devise and spread viruses in real life. 


eantibteyatcmeya 


betiaubleeleyats 
per second 


Those are “crackers.” A hacker is amember 
of an unofficial meritocracy whose mem- 
bers are distinguished by their ability to 
program quickly and enthusiastically. They 
do not fit the stereotype of the pasty-faced, 
polyester-clad, pocket-protected need-a- 
lifes. Rather, they are literate, articulate 
quasi-hippies, and their culture esteems 
precise, witty wordplay. 

Eric Raymond's The New Hacker's 
Dictionary (M.1.T. Press) provides a 
glimpse of the vast lexicon that supplies 
the friendlier examples of our computer 
jargon. By analogy to a typo, absentmind- 
ed hackers can make a thinko or a braino, 
Exiting a window on the screen is defenes- 
trating; leaving off the page numbers at 
the foot of a printed document is depedi- 
tating it (“cutting off its feet,” by analogy 
with decapitating). A poorly designed pro- 
gram might be barfulous (nauseating) or 
display a high degree of bogosity. Such bo- 
gotified programs can be detected with 
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that hypothetical but indispensable instru- 
ment, the “bogometer.” Bogometers are 
also useful in the presence of politicians, 
professors with a Theory of Everything 
and, most of all, the dreaded suits. 

The Hacker’s Dictionary defines suit 
as follows: “1. Ugly and uncomfortable 
‘business clothing’ often worn by non- 





FLOPS: 
floating-point 


operations per 
ere) ve! 





hackers. Invariably worn with a ‘tie,’ a 
strangulation device that partially cuts off 
the blood supply to the brain. It is thought 
that this explains much about the behavior 
of suit wearers. 2. A person who habitually 
wears suits. See loser, burble, manage- 
ment and brain-damaged.” Hackers are | 
exasperated by the suits’ breathless prom- 
ises to customers of features that are ex- 
tremely difficult to program or that violate 
the laws of physics and even more con- 
temptuous of their buzz word-laden ad- 
speak (synergy, interface), their inelegant 
neologisms (prioritize, securitize) and 
their technical malaprops (such as para- 
meter referring to limits rather than to 


bit Streaming: 
process of 
sending an 
uninterrupted 





saCoyyiare) me bteatee| 
bits for real- 
time audio or 
ale (are 
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bogosity: a 
Oitiecletce kale 


of poorly 
6 (ers teantere! 
software 


dimension of variation). At least to hear the 
hackers talk, the more awful computer jar- 
gon can be attributed to management. 

But putting aside who is to blame for all 
that lingo, what’s a poor luser to do? The an- 
swer is certainly not to sit down and mem- 





orize a glossary as if it were high school | 


Latin homework. Instead think of the cir- 
cumstances in which you actually welcome 
jargon. You are at the parts counter at Sears 
desperately pantomiming and circumlocut- 
ing, begging for the long rubber thingum- 
mybob that keeps the soapy water from get- 
ting all over the floor. If only you had 
remembered it is called a gasket! Necessity 
is the mother of vocabulary. Most people 
learn what RAM means when they first dis- 


cover they need more of it. The trick to mas- | 


modem: 


modulator- 
demodulator 





tering computer jargon is first to master the 
computer. As the widgets and rituals be- 
come second nature, they turn into mental 
pegs upon which to hang the words. Of 
course the hackers and manual writers have 
a responsibility too: to pick metaphors that 


| keep the lingo both transparent and concise 


and allow lusers to get work done needing 
as little of it as possible. 

And what about the English lan- 
guage? Like it or not, dozens of computer- 
inspired words have been co-opted into 
everyday conversation and writing: bells 
and whistles, bootstrap, debug, flame (ful- 
minate self-righteously), hack, hardwired, 
interactive, kluge (a clumsy but service- 
able solution), real time, snail-mail, soft- 
ware, time-sharing and virtual (simulat- 
ed). Language lovers, relax; this is what 
the hackers would call a Good Thing. 

For centuries English has been snarfing 
up the jargon of various cliques, cults, guilds 
and subcultures. The dictionary has thou- 
sands of examples: countdown and blast-off 
from the space program, souped-up and 
shift gears from the automobile, trip and 
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freak out from drug users, boogie and jam 
from jazz, and so on. Go back even further, 
and you find that thousands of currently 
unexceptionable words were at one time 
denounced as corruptions—sham, banter, 
mob, stingy and fun, for example. In fact, 
when you think about it, where else could 
words come from but slang? Not from some 
committee! The breathtaking half-a-mil- 
lion-word vocabulary of English is built 
from the grass-roots contributions of count- 
less slang slingers and jargon mongers. 

If you ever find yourself longing for a 
language with a more orderly admissions 
procedure, I give you French. They have 
had the Académie Francaise and the Gen- 
eral Delegation of the French Language 


defenestrate: 
to exit a 


window 
onscreen 


and the High Council of the French Lan- 
guage and the Francophone High Council 
all charged with keeping the language 
“pure” (sometimes with the authority to 
levy fines and jail sentences). Originally 
concerned with finding replacements for 
le cheeseburger and le weekend, the com- 
mittees have become increasingly anxious 
about imported computer jargon. Com- 
puter, software, data processing, kit, video 
clip and buffer have been deemed linguis- 
tically incorrect; les hackers of the world of 
informatique must use ordinateur, logi- 
ciel, traitement des données, kit prét a 
monter, bande vidéo promotionelle and 
mémoire tampon. 

Where has it got them? Their own 
technology commission estimated that us- 





kluge: a 
clumsy but 


ermtaleerel elie 
olabiateyey 





ing the French words increases the length 
of a document 20%. And English has been 
estimated to contain three to six times as 
many words as French. Centuries of guard- 
ing the purity of the French language have 
left it with verbose expressions and a puny 
vocabulary. But then what can you expect 
from a bunch of suits? a 
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Computers 


Can Doa 
Great Job— 


Yours 


> Throughout history, new technologies have disrupted 
the way we work. It’s happening again, but bear with 


it: the Information Age should yield greater prosperity — 


By STEPHEN S. ROACH 





its fifth year of recovery. In 1994 

gross domestic product rose 

4.1%. Productivity gains have 

averaged 2% for the first half of 
the 1990s—double the anemic 1% gains of 
the previous two decades. So why do mil- 
lions of Americans feel that something is 
seriously wrong? 

For several good reasons. Since 1991, 
nearly 2.5 million jobs have been elimi- 
nated under the guise of corporate re- 
structuring. Hiring has fallen about 6.5 
Stephen S. Roach is chief economist and 
director of global economic analysis at 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 


So Many Changes, So Little Time 


1733 © John Kay invents the flying-shuttle 
loom, opening the door to the 
Industrial Revolution 


1765 @ James Watt builds an 
improved steam engine that 
produces power more efficiently 


1730s 1740s 1750s 1760s 





1770s 


million jobs short of the employment 


| growth that normally occurs in a classic | 
HE U.S. ECONOMY IS NOW IN | 


upturn. Real wages, meanwhile, have 
been stagnant for more than a decade; 
inequalities in income distribution have 
worsened, and many people are working 
harder and longer than ever before. 
Ironically, these painful distortions 
arrive right at the dawn of the Information 
Age, a singular event that has forever 
changed the fundamental shape of our 
economy. It coincides with a new wave of 
competition, sparked in the 1980s by the 
combination of deregulation, an explosion 
of cross-border trade and globalization 
of our vast service industries. The con- 
fluence of these two powerful forces—a 
| nascent information economy and intensi- 
| fied global competition—has forced cor- 





1793 ¢ Eli Whitney invents 
the cotton gin, which quickly 
combs the seeds from cotton 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
TEE BULL 
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1837 © Samvel Finley Breese 
Morse patents the commercial 
version of the telegraph 


1810s 


porate leaders to rethink their business 
structures and the relationship between 


| labor, capital and technology. Their ver- 


dict is now clear: relying increasingly on 
the same information tools that hold the 
promise of increased efficiency and liber- 
ated life-styles, Corporate America is si- 
multaneously eliminating jobs, squeezing 
worker rewards and increasing productiv- 
ity in order to survive. 

Since wages and salaries account for 
70% of total production expenses, it’s no 
surprise that workers bear the brunt of 
this process, What is unprecedented is the 
degree to which white-collar workers— 
the paper pushers, thinkers and managers 
who make up three-fourths of the private- 
sector work force—have been affected. 
Long sheltered from the angst of econom- 
ic distress, America’s white-collar ranks 
are under siege. In the transaction- 
intensive service industries—banking, air- 
lines, insurance and retailing—massive 
back-office consolidations are not only 
costing jobs, they are also eliminating 
many of them forever. New technology 
platforms, like client-server architecture, 
enable businesses to tabulate, process and 
disseminate ever larger volumes of infor- 
mation with ever leaner staffs. 

In much the same way, a profusion of 
sophisticated point-of-sale computing de- 
vices has allowed the elimination of a mul- 
titude of upstream functions that once 
handled inventory control, scheduling, 
even customer feedback. Now a single 
computer-literate salesperson does it all 
with a few extra keystrokes. 

Even middle management ranks 
have been hit. Entire layers of managers 
who processed sales, inventory supply 
and order-backlog reports up the line 
have been rendered redundant by a com- 
bination of telecommunications devices 
and automated real-time transaction- 
tracking systems. 

The double jeopardy of this Informa- 
tion Revolution is that at the same time 
workers at the lower end of the value- 
added chain are losing their jobs alto- 
gether, the so-called knowledge work- 
ers—the professionals, executives and 
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managers who make up more than 40% of 
the total U.S. white-collar work force—are 
being pressured by the same technology 
to increase their creative output. Simply 
put, those who survive restructuring be- 
cause they cannot be replaced by ma- 
chines find they now have to work much 
harder and put in longer hours. 

Armed with computer networks, lap- 
tops, cell phones and fax machines, they 
are increasingly asked to deliver the fruits 
of their creativity around the clock. The 
dirty little secret of America’s white-collar 
productivity resurgence is that corporate 
employers are drawing this bonus from 
those who receive a fixed annual salary for 
their efforts. These gains come at a price: 
a sharp reduction in personal productivi- 
ty, as family and leisure time gets swal- 
lowed up by the pressures of the new com- 
petitive imperatives. 

The good news—and there is some— 
is that these productivity gains hold the 
key to prosperity in the 21st century, just 
as workplace revolutions have done 
throughout U.S. economic history. Tech- 
nological breakthroughs, such as Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin, brought profound 
shocks to the entrenched agrarian life- 
styles of the late 18th century. Similarly, 
the host of inventions that brought about 
the modern assembly line in the early 
20th century fundamentally changed the 
nature of factory work. These technology- 
induced disruptions proved to be the 
means toward a new end: a renaissance 
of worker productivity, the single most 
powerful means by which any nation can 
boost its standard of living. 


As always, surviving revolutions is not | 


easy. But it is possible. First and foremost, 
we must recognize that while information 
technologies are agents of change, they are 
also the tools of hope. Fear of technology 
gets us nowhere; thinking of it as a per- 
sonal assistant helps unlock its true 
potential by bringing efficiencies 

into both the workplace and 

the home. The same 

tools that auto- 


1879 © Thomas Edison and Joseph Swan invent electric lights 
pedi i ys dps: amer lager athe pars 


1895 © Guglielmo Marconi invents wireless 


telegraphy 
1896 ¢ The telephone dialer is invented; operators are no longer 


needed to connect all calls 


1903 ¢ Orville and Wilbur Wright make the first extended flight 


1904 ¢ Electronic vacuum 

tube is invented 

1930 © Vannevar Bush invents the 
first analog computer 

1946 ¢ ENIAC is the first automatic 
electronic digital computer 


ELECTRIC AGE 
1879-1946 
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mate back-office processing functions can 
be used to make our life-styles better— 
by streamlining such tasks as household 
financial management, scheduling, shop- 
ping and the search for information. If lev- 
eraged correctly, they can improve man- 
agement of personal time—the single most 
critical need for those who are increasingly 
desperate to get a better deal from the work- 
leisure trade-off that is endemic in the '90s 
For most children of the Information 
Age, the transitional shocks will be less 
acute. Computers are second nature to 
those moving through the U.S. educational 
system today. Colleges and universities are 
increasingly “wired” and Internet-friendly, 
bringing graduates up to speed with infor- 
mation technologies well before they at- 
tempt to climb the career ladder. More like- 
ly than not, college-educated job applicants 
are at least as technology savvy as their boss- 
es. That alone could turn the tide of the 
human-capital drain that has persisted for 
some 25 years. Tomorrow's generation of 
American workers should be much better 
equipped than their parents to cope with 
the new competitive pressures. In the 
end, however, all workers—new and 
old alike—will face the same pro- 
found challenge. The key to success 
then is the same as it is today: 
finding just the right blend of 
mind and machine. For that, 


we need a cultural and an 

educational system that performed at Bell 

embraces what might 

be called the sociology 

of technology toler- the first computer- 

| ance. The heavy programming 

lifting has only 1962 ¢ Telstar, 

begun. @ a commercial 
communications 
satellite, is 
launched 
into orbit 
compact cassette 
1968 © Burroughs 


produces the first computers 
esi vs gga 


1000 Ves Cotesia 
Defense creates Arpanet, 
forerunner of the Internet 
1972 © Pong, the first 











1947 © An experiment 


Laboratories leads to the 
invention of the transistor 
1956 © FORTRAN becomes 
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1973 © Daniel Bell 
publishes The Coming of 
Post-industrial Society, 


explaining how society is 
affected by the introduction 
of advanced technology 

© Ten thousand components 
are placed on a 
1-sq-cm chip 
1974 © The first 
































































goes 
1981 © IBM's personal 
computer uses an industry- 
standard disk operating 


a license to Motorola for the 
first cellular telephone 
system in the U.S. 

© Sega introduces a three- 
dimensional video game 
1984 © Philips and Sony 


develop the compact- 

disc read-only 

memory (CD-ROM) 

© Apple introduces ; 
the Macintosh, a 

powerful and user-friendly 


desktop computer 

1985 © A single optical fiber 
transmits the equivalent of 
300,000 simultaneous 

phone calls 

1987 ¢ First virtual-reality 
products sold commercially 
1990 © The Internet's World 
Wide Web is set up by Tim 
Berners-Lee at the European 
Particle Physics 


Laboratory 

in Switzerland 
1993 @ Intel's 
Pentium 
microprocessor 
enables personal 
computers to run thousands 
of programs 

© Mosaic, a free software 
program, can be used to surf 
the World Wide Web 

1994 © Netscape creates its 
Navigator software for 
browsing the Internet 

© Digital Satellite System 
provides up to 175 TV 
channels using an 18-in, 
satellite dish 

1995 © Microsoft's Windows 
95, an upgrade of its popular 
operating system, is introduced 
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The Parent Trap 


> DON’T: get hung up monitoring your kids’ every mouse click 
DO: begin to share their joyful experience of discovery 


By SEYMOUR PAPERT 


PASSIONATE LOVE AFFAIR RAGES 
between children and comput- 
ers. I have seen it in cities, sub- 
urbs, farms and jungles; in poor 
and rich, well-educated and illit- 
erate families. Children across the world 
know they are the computer generation. 


Passionate love affairs of the young | 


are seldom understood by their elders, | 


and although parents cannot always be 
specific about their concerns, an unusual- 
ly wide generation gap feeds fears that 
children are off in dangerous places. Wor- 
rying about bad company in cyberspace 
has captured first place from worrying 
about children becoming isolated nerds. 
Anxious adults fall prey to duels be- 
tween cybercritics issuing dire warnings 
and cybertopians countering with appeal- 
ingly easy technical solutions: Concerned 





Seymour Papert is a professor of learning 
research at M.I.T.’s Media Lab. His E- 
mail address is spapert@media.mit.edu. 
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about cyberporn and bad company? A 
clever chip will protect your kids. Unhappy 
about violence in video games? The indus- 
try has worked out a rating system. Worried 
about equity? Computers will be placed in 
every classroom and built into every TV set. 

But both sides fail to see that the real- 
ly serious problems are not about comput- 
ers. They are about resistance to revising 
concepts of childhood (including modes 
of parenting and schooling) shaped in a 
bygone epoch. 

To begin thinking about what this 
means, imagine how restricted life was in 
the past for a person afflicted with cerebral 
palsy severe enough to prevent speech or 
manipulation of books, paper and pencil. 
Today a computer with an interface no 
more restrictive than the keyboard can 
open the door to the entire heritage of hu- 
man knowledge and culture and to mak- 
ing friends and working productively any- 
where in the vastness of cyberspace. 


Here our own lives provide the model | 


for what can be achieved. But if the tradi- 
tional model for the lives of children is 
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unraveling, what can we put 
in its place? 
; Cracks in the old model 
and the outline of a new one 
3 are visible through a simple 
incident. My grandson Ian, 
three at the time, selected a 
videotape, loaded it into the 
vcr and spent half an hour 
immersed in a world of road- 
making machines. 

What is remarkable is not 
that Ian can work the technol- 
ogy, which is no more com- 
plex than finding his toys, but 
how far I was at his age from 
doing what he did. 

When I was a child, no one 
challenged a three-stage mod- 
el of the development of learn- 
ing: in an initial period a small 
child learns by direct explo- 
ration of everything and every- 
body within reach; in a middle 
period learning by self-direct- 
ed exploration is subordinated 
to being taught; and in the 
adult period books, newspa- 
pers, libraries and laboratories 
support self-directed learning 
for work or play, using skills ac- 
quired in the middle period. 

The love affair that kids 
have with the computer is 
fueled by sensing the possi- 
bility of exploring the whole 
big world with the freedom 
and self-sufficiency that they 
learned to love in their earlier 
explorations of their own small 
worlds. The vcr, the CD-ROM 
and now the Internet each represent a step 
in a development that will eventually 
short-circuit the middle stage and its frus- 
trating and psychologically dangerous de- 
pendence on adults and schooling. 

The prospect of independence that 
attracts kids is in turn a real source of 
anxiety for parents. Ways of dealing with 
children following the three-stage model 
developed slowly and richly over many 
centuries. Acquiring the knowledge and 
the social structures to handle far greater 
independence in the middle stage is an 
awesome prospect. It is certainly one of 
the many social factors making for ever 
greater independence at ever younger 
ages. But it can also be a powerful instru- 
ment to help forge a new kind of relation- 
ship between parent and child. 

A place to start is revising attitudes 
about judging and using software. I de- 
plore the violence in the video games but 
have observed that the culture around 
them is a practice ground for new ways 
of learning—learning by finding out. 

Children get the knowledge they need, 
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when they need it, from networks of 
friends, hot lines and, when they are old 
enough, magazines and the Internet. A 
first step toward building a new relation- 
ship with kids is to join them in their ex- 
ploration of new ways to learn. In addition 
to giving us their trust, children might 
teach us something about learning. A 
desire to be first on the block to master the 
latest game has led many kids to think 
much harder, and thus know much 
more, about the process of learning than 
people of my generation ever did. 

We also need to recognize and hold 
back the habit of imposing our old- 
fashioned ways on our children. The large 
sales of many CD-ROMs touted to teach 
math or spelling demonstrate that parents 
are looking to the past. In fact the knee- 
jerk preference for a schoolish teaching 
program over a game reflects a concept 
of children needing to be taught by being 
told, rather than by being encouraged to 
take charge of their own learning. 

Of course the context for sharing new 
ways of learning with your kids need not 
be playing games. It could, for example, 
be mathematics understood as a language 
for constructing space shuttles or making 
one’s own video games. 

This view of mathematics is the basis 
of an ongoing collaboration with another 
grandson, age eight. Samuel's interest in 
codes led to building these into a comput- 
er game we have begun to program. In 
this work we encounter many mathemat- 
ical problems about shapes and patterns 
of movement. 

But because they are grounded in a 
context he knows well, Samuel is able to 
solve them as often as I am, without even 
knowing he is “doing math.” He is learn- 
ing intuitive mathematics like Moliére’s 
M. Jourdain learned prose. 

What we glimpse in these anecdotes is 
small steps for two children, but they rep- 
resent the biggest step for childhood since 
the transition from oral to literate cul- 
tures. Although that transition brought 
adults a huge expansion in intellectual 
creativity, childhood came to mean a long 
period of subordination to an imposed 
agenda of schoolish learning. 

We cannot say this approach was good 
or bad, because there was no choice. Today 
there is choice, and their passionate affair 
with the computer shows how children of 
the world are choosing. Fighting them 
means intergenerational warfare. Join- 
ing them means respecting their ways and 
learning from them. It means building 
working relationships of collaboration and 
trust. Surely this is the best antidote to cy- 
berporn, as well as the best way to remake 
the family as a learning community, there- 
by perhaps recasting the old saying, A fam- 
ily that learns together stays together. 
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THANK YOU 
FOR YOUR VISION! 


TIME 


MAGAZINE 


presents 


Technology-based consumer 
products are reaching the market 
faster than buyers can learn to 
apply them to their lives. This 
“shift” in the market requires 
organizations to support a 
new channel—the “mobile” 
marketing channel—allowing 
consumers the chance to see, 
touch, test drive and 
purchase the latest in 
computer and consumer 
electronics. 


Organizations and 
advertising agencies who 
understand this “hands-on” 
demonstration approach 
to selling technology-based 
consumer products are 
participating in the Home 
& Family Computing 
Supershow”™. 

A special thank you to each 
of the following companies 
who participated in the Home 
& Family Computing 
Supershow™ 1995 tour. 









The Home & Family Computing Supershow™ 


is the First National “Hands-on” Technology Tour for Consumers 





3M Software Media & CD-ROM 
Access Atlanta 

Adam Software 

Alan Rand MultiMedia Group 
Alternative Personal Soft 
America Online 

American Ink Products 

Apple Computer Corporation 
Atlanta Housing for “96 Games” 
Atlanta Journal Constitution 
Avana Communications Corporation 
Boston Herald 

CDR, Inc 
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Cherrystone Productions 
Circuit City 

Citibank 

Claris Corporation 
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Communications Intelligence 
Compaq Computer Corporation 
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CompuServe 
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ComputerMan 
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Microsoft 
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PC World 

Princeton Review 

Procorp (Div. of Liuski) 
Prodigy 

PSI Net 
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Raceway Computers 
Random Access 

Rayovac 
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Rocket Science Games, Inc 
Safe Surfing, Inc 

SciTrek 

Sega Pico 


Sequoia Wood Products 
Software for Kids, Inc 
Software Made Simple 
Software Publishers Associates 
Southeastern Information Depot 
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Staples 

Stop & Shop 

Success Magazine 

Surplus Software Inc 
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TerraGlyph Interactive Studios 
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The Digital Kids Magazine 

The Internet Store 

Thomson Learning Tools 
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A special THANK YOU to our sponsor, Compaq and our co-sponsors 
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For information on participating in our 1996 tour, 


check our home page http://www.mpcshows.com/ OR CALL 713-974-5252. 
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But What Do I Know? 


> TIME’s resident digithead may not know what he knows 
about technology, but he knows what he likes 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 





TEM: THE BUZZ IN CYBERSPACE THESE 
days is a thing called a BeBox. What 


is a BeBox? I'll tell you: a new kind of 


desktop computer with its own operat- 
ing system, five years in the making, under 
the direction of Be, Inc.’s Jean- 
Louis Gassée, former head of 
Apple Computer's product di- 
vision. A BeBox has two very 
fast PowerPC microprocessors 
in it, rather than one. I guess 
that makes the machine twice 
as powerful. It certainly makes it 
twice as cool. The machine is 
configured like a powerful work- 
station, with all sorts of dazzling compo- 
nents whose specs and names mean noth- 
ing to me. But the BeBox costs only $1,600, 
about one-tenth the cost of a workstation— 
cheap for any computer, 
with two chips. Besides, | like the name. 


It’s fun to say, BeBox, BeBox, BeBox. Of 


course, since it runs its own flavor of soft- 
ware, you won't be able to find many pro- 
grams for the BeBox. I want one anyway. 

Item: I learned about the BeBox on- 
line in a column by Dave 
Winer, a software devel- 
oper who writes weekly 
dispatches that circulate 
on an E-mail list, Dave- 
Net. Winer is fair, 
plugged in to Silicon 
Valley chitchat and 
quirky. His friendly 
voice works well aij 
in the disembodied SA8 
world of cyberspace. Get- 
“ting E-mail from DaveNet is like 
getting a letter from a friend. (To sub- 
“scribe to DaveNet, send an E-mail mes- 
z sage to majordomo@ wired.com.) 

Item: Here’s another thing that works 
well in cyberspace—attitude. To balance 
* Winer's gentle musings, I read a piquant 

Zonline ‘zine called Suck (http:/joww. 
§ suck.com/). One of the coolest features of 
® Suck is that when you log in to the site, the 
= suc’ k.com logo gets sucked into the period 
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‘separating the two words. This may be | 


2 strictly snoresville to people in TV Land, 
° but it’s a rush for those of us used to the 

* inanimate Web world. 
The two guys who publish Suck do so 





especially one | 







anonymously. This is sup- 
posed to give them a protec- 

| tive veil, allowing them to 
dish dirt and critique every- 
one and everything. No one is 
safe, and Suck is a good place 
to find the dirty linen of 

the online world, which 
gets aired daily. They 
even did me a _ nasty 
turn, sneaking into a 
Time Warner computer 
system that had been 
mistakenly left open to 
the public, and digging 
out an electronic project 
I've been working on called The 
Netly News. Then, without my 
permission, they published it. And 

skewered it. Ouch. 

So now I have no choice but to 
unmask the scoundrels: it turns out 
they're two employees of HotWired who 
are moonlighting as Web publishers. 
(That explains why HotWired has never 
been Suckitized, doesn’t it?) I would iden- 
tify the Suckers by name if I wanted to 
give them publicity. I don’t. 

Item: O.K., forget about cyber- 
space. You’re looking for good old- 

fashioned writing, petroleum 

smeared on wood-pulp products. 

I confess, some writers are so 
good on technology that I will read 
them off-line. George Gilder, for 
instance. A Harvard-educated econ- 
omist, Gilder combines a thorough 
understanding of computer hardware 
with a gift for writing that sets the 
standard for everyone else covering this 
stuff. Even when he’s wrong, he’s worth 
reading. Gilder has been working on a 
book, excerpts of which have been ap- 
pearing in the magazine Forbes ASAP. 
The Aug. 28 installment, which dealt 
with Netscape’s initial public offering, 
was pure fortune telling, since Gilder 
predicted the frenzy of the stock market 
on the day Netscape’s stock hit the Street. 
My sources tell me 
he even predicted 
that the company 
would be worth bil- 
lions when the dust 
settled. That valua- 
tion was challenged 





Dave Winer 













BOX SCORE: Ga‘ 


suck 


ssee’s BeBOX 

by a fact checker 
and was struck from the story. P.S.: 
Netscape’s stock has recently been selling 
at around $70 a share, making the com- 
pany worth $2.8 billion. 

Item: Further down the wood-pulp 
food chain (is that metaphor mixed 
enough for you?) other must-reads for the 

cyberset include the obvious and the 
® not-so-obvious. Obvious: Wired maga- 
zine. Before Wired came along, re- 





porters covering the high-tech beat 
tended to be burnout cases who used 
their jobs to shake down consumer- 
cordless 

Wired 


electronics companies for 
phones and other products. 
changed all that by cover- 
ing something that no one 
else saw: an emerging 
“digital culture.” Why is 
Wired the most original mag- 
| azine covering the scene? 
Answer: Kevin Kelly, its ex- 
ecutive editor, a guy who 
ovulates ideas faster than his 
competitors can steal ’em. George 
A not-so-obvious maga- Cider 
zine is Upside, a small (15 full-time staff 
members) publication based in San Ma- 
teo, California, that claims its readers are 
“technology's élite—the impact players 
who build companies and build prod- 
ucts.” That mission statement, by the way, 
is the worst thing about an otherwise 
smart, business-oriented rag that covers 
the info world. But whatdo] know? 
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A SELECT GUIDE NEW TOOLS AND USEFUL DIVERSIONS 





surfing 
the net, 
alfresco 


HE NEWTON NOTE- 

pad in its first incar- 
nation fell from the 
Apple tree with a dull 
thud. But now that the 
Newton can be 
equipped with a mo- 
dem attached to a cel- 
lular phone, it aims to 
become the emancipa- 
tor of deskbound, on- 
line surfheads. New 
or upgraded models 
will accommodate 
NetHopper, an Inter- 
net browser that al- 
lows Newtonians to 





surf from almost any- 
where, even call for a 
mountaintop pizza de- 
livery. NetHopper 
($49.95, from AliPen 
Software) is due out 
in January. 


designer mice: do 
they click for you? 


HE COMMON COMPUTER POINTING DEVICE (A.K.A. 





rodent) started out looking like a dinner-table 
crumb sweeper but has evolved into as many 
shapes, colors and textures as your kid’s breakfast 


cereal. The four Logitech Sensa mice shown at far 





LOGITECH SENSA 
Glossy or suede finish left are available in two finishes. Logitech's Marble 
Tracker, far lower right, the latest twist in mice, is a 
kind of off-road model that still chugs across the 


screen when its track ball is clogged with lint, fuzz 


APPLE or anything else that tends to litter even the neat- 
MOUSE Il est desk. It uses an optical sensor to cut through 
One button 


the grime. The mice pictured here are street-priced 
from $59 to $99. 


does it 
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act out 
your worst 


- impulses 
onscreen 


YNAMITE THE 
boss's passive- 
aggressive memo! 
) Flush that gloomy 
spreadsheet down 

the drain! Screen- 
Toyz’s keyboard- 
compatible plunger or 
desktop loo can do it 
for you. The devices 
trigger screen savers 
that terminate loath- 
some documents with 
extreme prejudice. 
You will actually hear 
the kaboom, flush or, 
in the case of an elec- 
trocution switch, siz- - 

sie. The damages WOT'S With brains 
purely virtual; actual 
data files remain in- 
tact. The three 
ScreenToyz from Con- 
tango, about $50 



















IDEOCASSETTE RECORDERS ARE FINALLY GETTING 
user friendly. » Samsung offers models with Star- 
Sight, an interactive guide that delivers updated TV 
listings and program synopses. Scrolling through the 





each, are: TNT Tad schedule instantly programs your selections. » RCA 
. and his Detonator, La- Thomson Consumer Electronics features the Com- 
2 trina and her Slime- mercial Advance, a chip that automatically bypasses 
: : " Filled Toilet and ads. » JVC is introducing Index Plus+, a feature that 
; Stitch and his Switch. catalogs up to 400 shows. 





















MICROSOFT EASYBALL 
Sunny-side up? 


MICROSOFT MOUSE 25 
Smooth as silk 


TRACKMAN 
VISTA 
Turns ona 
dime 









MARBLE 






TRACKER 
LOGITECH 3 Drives like 
BUTTON an off-road 
Clutch J Y Land 
control | LOGITECH 
TRACKMAN Ii 
It's a 
} bull’s-eye 
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xia ’re lost, big a 


TREETFINDER ($49.95, ABOVE, FROM RAND MC- 
Nally) stores over 6 million miles of American 
roads on CD-ROM. Now some Oldsmobile models and 
rental cars are equipped with a PathMaster naviga- 
tion system from Rockwell ($2,995) that actually 
talks to you. “Please make a legal U-turn,” it im- 
plores—being careful not to sound too judgmental. 


golf for man 
geeks # 


OST GOLFERS CAN 
use all the help 
they can get. Now 
they can use the 
| same technology that 
put missiles into 
Baghdad during the 
Gulf War. Laser Re- 
gard looks like a reg- 
ular putter but has a 
built-in guidance sys- 
tem that visibly tar- 
gets the hole by trac- 
| ing a beam toward the 
cup. The $395 putter 


|| rom ont rami instant slide shows 


tor-radio batteries 









scien cubensis anil HE FIRST DIGITAL STILL CAMERA WITH AN LCD SCREEN THAT CONNECTS TO BOTH 
| able only in lapan a computer and television, the Casio QV-10 also sports its own color screen for 
from a small company “°"E pictures before you snap—and reviewing those already stored in the cam- 
called Nipon Regard. era's memory. Image files can be downloaded from computer to camera, displayed 

A bit of advice: you on a TV or copied to videotape. The QV-10 also serves as a pocketable presenta- 

might want to check tion device. When the camera reaches its 96-picture capacity, you simply delete 


your rule book before the images you don't like or park them on a computer disk. The QV-10 (including 
toting it into battle. all cables, software and AC adapter) costs about $800. 
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plug-in memory 


INALLY, A COMPACT MEMORY CARD ABOUT THE SIZE 
Fa a Wheat Thin that fits everything from digital 
cameras to cellular phones. Recently 12 leading com- 
panies announced they would adopt SanDisk Corp.'s 
CompactFlash chip, with sizes from two to 15 
megabytes, as the standard for removable memory 
cards. The IBM Palm Top PC 110 (currently sold only 
in Japan) is the first among many products to 












feature a slot for the chip. 

















call back to the future 


NTIL NOW CELLULAR PHONES AND MODEMS FOR 

faxes and computer data were compatible but sep- 
arate items. Now you can have access to each in a 
single card. Slide the AirGo PhoneCard into a notebook 
computer, and its built-in antenna transmits to your 
cellular carrier. With an earpiece, you can make reg- 
ular calls while sending data on the same line. Insert- 
ed into the AirGo HandSet, a conventional-looking cel- 
lular phone, it sends or receives calls. (Under $1,000, 
including PhoneCard, HandSet and software, from Air- 
Go Communications, Salt Lake City.) 













WORK SESSION ABOARD A_ TRANSCONTINENTAL 
flight comes crashing to a halt when your laptop 
runs out of power. So what else is new? Hewlett- 
Packard and AER Energy Resources Inc. offer a re- 
chargeable zinc-air battery, AER's Energy PowerSlice 
LX ($399), that operates the HP OmniBook 600 for 
up to 12 continuous hours. The “air-breathing” bat- 
tery uses oxygen to generate electricity—enough 
juice to go coast to coast. So much for that nap. 


—Compiled by Michael Antonoff 
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Faster, Better, Cheaper? 


Technology promises a better tomorrow. Sometimes it delivers; sometimes it flops. To pre- 
dict such outcomes, TIME DIGITAL will use this space to compare how certain digital con- 
veniences stack up against the analog chores they are designed to replace. Here we ex- 
amine online grocery shopping, as working mom Deby Bost of Duluth, Georgia, who uses 
Shoppers Express, takes on reporter Scott Norvell, who clings to the tried and true. 


<analog> 


6:56 p.m. TiME’s Scott Norvell slips on his shoes and 
checks for his wallet, checkbook and shopping list before 
walking out his door in the Atlanta suburb of Decatur. 


7:04 p.m. Norvell arrives at a Winn-Dixie supermarket. 


7:07 p.m. Norvell snares a shopping cart. Its wheels defy 
Newton’s laws of motion, turning in one direction while 
the cart turns in another. Norvell wrestles with produce 
bags, then grabs a bunch of broccoli, a pound of mostly 
green bananas, strawberries and a honeydew melon. 


7:42 p.m. After two full reconnaissance patrols across 
the back of the store, Norvell breaks down and asks a 
stock clerk where to find Carnation breakfast drink. 


7:44 p.m. Shopping done, Norvell pulls up to a check- 
out aisle behind one woman just finishing and a second 
poised with a dozen items. 


7:47 p.m. Winn-Dixie checker Penny begins to scan 
Norvell’s bags of vegetables, fruit and snack foods. 


7:50 p.m. Norvell writes out a check for $71.10. 


7:52 p.m. Penny hikes a couple of supermarket miles to 
get approval of the check from the manager, who gives 
our shopper the once-over before signing off on his 
marker. People behind Norvell glower. 


7:55 p.m. Car loaded, Norvell starts home. On the way, 
a bag of Oreos and a nine-pack of Yoo-Hoo get crushed 
between the wheel well and a gallon of milk. 


8:12 p.m. After five trips to the car, the groceries are piled 
on the kitchen counter. Everything is put in its place in an 
additional eight minutes. Now it is time to start cooking. 





. . 
<digital> 
6:56 p.m. Deby Bost climbs the stairs of her two-story 
home in an Atlanta suburb. She enters the spare bed- 
room, where she keeps her Packard Bell personal com- 
puter, and waits 30 seconds for it to boot up. 


7:02 p.m. Bost clicks her way through the America On- 
line menu to Shoppers Express, which transmits orders 
to a nearby supermarket that delivers. She types the item 
numbers from a 70-page catalog she keeps around the 
house: C-17-03, a gallon of low-fat milk; C-14-905, Kel- 
logg’s corn flakes. 


7:15 p.m. Bost finishes typing in her order and turns off 
the machine. She stays at the desk and—why not?—takes 
a few minutes to call her mother. 


7:35 p.m. Bost ends the conversation with her mother 
and begins sorting clothes to be washed that evening. 


7:45 p.m. With one load already in the washer, Bost sits 
down with her husband, eight-year-old daughter and 12- 
year-old son for a pizza dinner. 


8:25 p.m. Bost and the kids clear the table. She spends 
the rest of the evening relaxing, and feeling smug about it. 


The Next Day 2:45 p.m. Bost was told to be at home be- 
tween 2 and 4:30 p.m. for delivery of the groceries, but 
when the deliverer rang the bell, she was upstairs on the 
phone with a friend and didn’t hear. 


3:20 p.m. The deliverer telephones, establishes her 
presence and delivers the groceries 10 minutes later, set- 
ting them on the counter right in the kitchen (thus re- 
lieving Bost of the need to traipse back and forth to the 
car). Bost spends 10 minutes putting the groceries away. 


Bottom Line: Bost paid $82.20, or $11.10 more than Norvell, mostly because he took advan- 
tage of store discounts. Bost also took delivery 20 hours later and lost an afternoon waiting 
at home. But Mom was delighted that her daughter had found the time to call. —michaet Quinn 
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Maybe your computer should be upgraded before you buy it. 





Total Image Video” 


\ptiva’ brings you full-motion video that’s full-sereen and true-to-life. 


TheatreSound’ 


‘Tower speakers. Wavetable Sound Card. You'll be amazed how good a computer can sound. 


Dual Processing 


Combining media and Pentium’ processors takes your multimedia experience to the highest level. 


Voice Navigation 


Control Aptiva with your voice by using simple commands. It’s almost magic. 


Online Housecall 


\ptiva can fix a software problem through the modem while we talk you through it. 


28.8Kbps modem 


Now there's a faster way to surf the Net. 


Rapid Resume” 


Only Aptiva lets you shut down mid-program, then resume, at a later time, where you left off. 


Communications center 


Speakerphone, voice mail, fax. phone answering. Essentially, a built-in office. 


Wake-up On Ring 


Only Aptiva can automatically turn itself on to receive faxes, phone calls and data. 


Powerful hardware 


1-1.6GB hard drives, 75-133MHz Pentium processors and IBM's media processor. 
I I 


Over $1400 worth of software’ 


Including such titles as The Adventures of Hyperman.” Silent Steel: 







Cyberia”’ Descent” and Sports [Hlustrated For Kids? 


Starting at $1,899 
For more information, call 1800 IBM-3377." 
or visit www.pe.ibm.com/aptiva/ 
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IT CAN CREATE A PRESENTATION, 
RUN A SPREADSHEET, 
DOUBLE AS A GOLF COURSE, 
AND EVEN GET YOU TO HAWAII. 


a Py Cal i Vall. , ay 
Computer City or cé i l- 800- THE-¢ ITY for the location nearest you. After all, ( ompute: r City 


is the only computer superstore where your purchase is worth its price in miles 


) CAN’T MAKE A WRONG DECISION WHEN YOU GO TO THE RIGHT STORE.” 
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Nielsen Rates the Net 


The folks who measure TV usage produce the first solid survey 
of the Internet. Their finding: it’s nearly ready for prime time 


By JULIAN DIBBELL 





HE GEEKS HAVE A WORD FOR IT: 

vaporware. That’s what the com- 

puter industry calls hopeful 

promises offered in place of 
slow-to-materialize products, whether 
hardware or software. And while there’s 
nothing especially vaporous about the 
26-year-old global computer network 
known as the Internet, the estimates of 
its size that have been tossed around 
during its meteoric rise to celebrity over 
the past two years have been pretty 
mushy. As seemingly straightforward a 
question as how many people use the 
network has produced answers that 
range from 3 million to 60 million. Most 
of those numbers are little more than 
guesses, some highly educated, some 
less so. But none are substitutes for the 
statistically defensible research demand- 
ed by investors and publishers who view 
the Net as a fast-growing market and a 
new communications medium. 

Last week, though, the hard data 
finally arrived. Nielsen Media Re- 
search—the folks who do the famous 
Nielsen TV ratings—unveiled the results 
of what seems to be the first solid, scien- 
tific survey of the Internet, or at least the 
portion of it that covers the U.S. and 
Canada. Most earlier surveys relied on 
figures obtained through questionnaires 
or by counting the number of Internet 
host computers and multiplying that by 
an estimated number of users per host— 
a fudge factor that is particularly difficult 
to measure when an Internet host com- 
puter can be anything from a single 
workstation to a gateway computer serv- 
ing an entire university. 

The Nielsen survey, by contrast, 
used the same random phone-calling 
techniques employed by political poll- 
sters and marketing firms. Commis- 
sioned by CommerceNet, an industry 
consortium looking to boost business on- 
line, the study was based on interviews 
with more than 4,200 North American 
households—a sample that experts say is 
large enough to be taken seriously. 

For those who had staked their rep- 
utations—not to mention their assets— 
on the assumption that the Internet was 
a lot bigger than the pessimists said, the 
news was good. A cording to Nielsen, 
approximately 37 million people in the 








U.S. and Canada have access to the 
Net—either direct or through a friend, a 
colleague or a commercial online ser- 
vice like CompuServe, Prodigy or Amer- 
ica Online. That’s more than the number 
of TV viewers who tune in to ER each 
week. Some 24 million people used the 
Internet during the past three months— 
a number that represents 11% of the 
population 16 and older. On average, 
those users logged nearly 5% hours online 
each week; some of that time was un- 
doubtedly taken out of hours they would 
have spent watching TV. 





sound methodology—and the fact that it 
told Wall Street what it wanted to 
hear—the results are likely to be accept- 
ed as definitive. 

Not that the lack of solid data seems 
to have stopped anybody from angling 
for a piece of the Internet action before 
now. “I have never seen so much money 
invested by so many people with so little 
information,” says O'Reilly vice presi- 
dent Dick Peck. The new studies should 
accelerate the rush of media companies 
and other businesses to stake claims on 
the Internet, particularly on the upscale 
multimedia neighborhoods of the World 
Wide Web. 

The Nielsen survey also seems likely 
to spark a boom in further research. 
Niche marketers will want to slice the 
study’s broad demographic categories 
(gender, age, income) into ever finer seg- 
ments—something the Net facilitates by 
allowing marketers to gather data on its 





The news that the Internet is fast ap- | 


proaching mass-market proportions was 
well received on Wall Street, which has 
been gambling wildly on Internet- 
related stocks in recent months. Shares of 
companies with an Internet connec- 
tion—any Internet connection—jumped 
sharply last week. America Online, 
which declared its third stock split in a 
year, closed up 12% points for the week, 
representing an increase of more than 
470% in the past 12 months. 

What probably matters more than 
the size of the Nielsen head count, how- 
ever, is its solidity. A week earlier, on- 
line publisher O'Reilly & Associates 
rolled out a competing study that count- 
ed only U.S. adult users and found that 
fewer than 10 million have Internet ac- 
cess. But given Nielsen’s reputation for 


users with every click of a mouse. And 
companies with more global ambitions 
will want to extend the polling data be- 


| yond North America into the more than 





160 other countries that can be reached 
through the Internet. 

They may have to wait a while. In 
some of those countries, the Internet’s 
infrastructure hasn’t progressed much 
beyond the local computer bulletin- 
board stage. In others, particularly in 
Europe, strict rules limit what kind of 
data can be gathered about private citi- 
zens in such polling. Donna Hoffman, a 
Vanderbilt management professor who 
helped design the Nielsen survey, still 
ducks questions about how many people 
around the world use the Internet. “A 
lot,” she answers with a laugh. “It’s very 
big.” That, for now, may have todo. # 
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Think of all the things 
you have to do in a day. 
Mundane, but necessary 
things. Doesn't it make sense 
to make them a little more 
exciting if you can...This is the 
Pontiac® Grand Am® Sport 
Sedan. The car that turns the 
ordinary four-door into some- 
thing extraordinary. It’s more 
than dual air bags and ABS. 
Its all-new Twin-Cam engine 


and sport suspension are the 


perfect antidotes for boredom. 


FS 
o-) 


Gotta make a pizza run? 


Grand Am will make it spicier. 
Picking up your dry cleaning? 
“Wear” something exciting on 
your way there. The whole 
@& idea behind Grand Am 
is to make the ordinary... 
extraordinary. If you’ve got 
demands that put a lot of 
stress in your life, Grand Am 
is how you get past tense. 
For more information, 


please call 1-800-2PONTIAC. 


PONTIAC 
GRAND AM 


WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT 


Grand Am SE Sport Sedan 


©1995 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Always wear safety belts, even with air bags. 


letata) Proud Sponsor of the 1996 U.S. Olympic Team 
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By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Kate Jackson, Richard Roundtree, Robert Stack, Efrem Zimbalist Jr., Buddy Ebsen, Peter Falk, Harry Morgan, 
Edward James Olmos, Mike Connors, Fred Dryer, James MacArthur, Hal Linden, Karl Malden, Anthony Eisley, Sharon Gless, 
Tyne Daly, Jimmy Smits, Dennis Franz, Angie Dickinson, Don Johnson, Craig Stevens, Angela Lansbury and Robert Wagner 


Smile and Say, “Freeze” 


They gathered from the fictitious streets of Honolulu, New 
York City and San Francisco. Together, they represent 
enough raw investigative talent to solve the theoretically en- 
during mystery of the Simpson/Goldman murders. All in all, 





Knicker-gate 


Alas, HILLARY CLINTON is not a feminist 
of the exhibitionistic Camille Paglia 
school. Last week a Brazilian lingerie 
maker unveiled an ad featuring the 
First Lady with panties in view. The 
company, Duloren, feels the image is 
one of feminine empowerment. Mrs. 
Clinton disagrees. Pressed by the U.S. 
embassy, Duloren is dropping the ad. 


Calling Mr. 
Right—or Left 


As Rachel, the shopping- 
happy waitress on Friends, 
JENNIFER ANISTON has had 
her share of urban dating 
upheaval. But her onscreen 
romantic life is sure to be- 
come more madcap still 
when she stars in the up- 
coming film How to Date a 
Congressman. The comedy 
is based on an article from 
Washingtonian magazine 
that recounted the writer’s 
evenings out with five con- 
gressional bachelors. No 
need for Aniston to worry 
about her motivation: she 
has real-life experience with 
Beltway dreamboats, hav- 
"ing once lunched a deux 
with George Stephanopou- 
fos. “It was fun,” says Anis- 
ton, who sees no need for 
more dinners with House 
members. “That would be 


too annoying.” 
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23 prime-time detectives recently assembled for a Hall of 
Fame feature to appear in next month’s Vanity Fair, posing 
for a photo that dramatizes the evolution of the TV cop: from 
the ever frowning Barnaby Jones to the emotionally evolved 
Sipowitz of NYPD Blue. ROBERT WAGNER of Hart to Hart an- 
gled for a spot near DON JOHNSON but claimed no favorites: 
“This is the cream of the crop.” So where was Shelley Hack? 
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UST HOURS AFTER THE QUEBEC REFERENDUM ON SEPARATION 

that came within a whisker of breaking up Canada—and may 

yet do so—President Clinton pronounced. “Ethnic diversity 

can be the hallmark of a strong and prosperous society,” said 
his spokesman. “The President has often said that our ethnic di- 
versity here in America is one source of our greatest strength ... 
and hopefully it will be for the people of Canada as well.” 

Now, when commenting on an explosive marital spat oc- 
curring next door, it is incumbent on a neighbor to be diplo- 
matic and sympathetic. But must one be fatuous too? Here is 
Canada, a great neighboring country, choking on cultural di- 
versity, very nearly dying of cultural diversity—and the spokes- 
man for the President of the U.S. offers a mindless, mantra-like 
homily in praise of the very source of Cana-¢ 
da’s ongoing agony. = 

Yes, diversity can contribute to a country’s: 
strength by producing a kind of hearty, hybrid £ 
culture and provoking new ways of thought 
and new avenues to genius. But for every such z 
cultural synergy there are 10 cases—from the 
Balkans to the former Soviet Union, from Africa 
to Asia and now to North America—of cultural 
explosion, where the clash of ethnicities yields 
weakness, conflict, division, even war. Indeed, 
the bitterness of French Canada’s drive to am- 
putate its century-old confederation with Eng- 
lish Canada tells us much about the unexam- 
ined belief in the strength and beauty of the 
multicultural mosaic. 

In their Oct. 30 referendum, half of Que- 
beckers—and a solid 60% of French speak- 
ers—said they want out of their partnership in a culturally di- 
verse Canada. Why? For the answer, Americans might look no 
farther than Louisiana. 

“Cajun” is a corruption of “Acadian,” a region of Nova Sco- 
tia that was home to many French Canadians until they were ex- 
pelled by the British in the 1750s and ’60s. Many emigrated to 
Louisiana, then a French possession, where their language and 
culture withered, evolving into a kind of folk curiosity. Que- 
beckers do not want to go the way of the Cajun. They do not want 
to end up as some colorful ethnic subculture known for its mu- 
sic or cooking or the odd linguistic twist. Quebeckers are driven 
by a terror of being crushed by an English-speaking continent of 
300 million into a mere cultural curiosity. Hence their hunger 
for political independence. 

Oddly, and sadly, the solution does not answer the fear. 
Politics is no cure for cultural assimilation. A flag and an anthem 
do not assure cultural vitality. The faith that they will is as des- 
perate as it is sentimental. 

The real problem of Quebec is the problem of all small peo- 
ples in a world of irresistibly globalized commerce and culture. 
























Charles Krauthammer 


Quebec and the Death of Diversity 


That separatism may not solve the problem is beside the point. 
Separatism is a fact, the single greatest political fact of the 
post-cold war world. With external enemies removed, with hy- 
brid states no longer held together by hegemonic superpowers, 
the petty annoyances and existential difficulties of living in 
mixed-ethnic marriages within nation-states has become in- 
creasingly intolerable. From the former Yugoslavia to the former 
Czechoslovakia to the former Soviet Union, from Sri Lanka to 
Quebec, the tendency to separation is inexorable. 

Nor is the U.S. immune to the attraction of separatism. 
Look, for example, at the rise of Louis Farrakhan, the leading 
black separatist in America. Look at the ethnic social policies, 
the school curriculums, the racially gerrymandered electoral 
districts that give an official imprimatur to the 
notion of the primacy of group over nation. 

Which is why Quebec’s referendum is not 
the provincial story it seems. The 60% of 
French-speaking Quebeckers who voted to 
sever their political union with bicultural 
Canada are a herald of the death of diversity. 
They are a living refutation of the warm and 
cozy notion, based more on hope than on his- 
tory, of multicultural harmony and strength. 
They are a warning. 

After all, as former Toronto Sun editor 
Barbara Amiel points out, if multiculturalism 
cannot work in Canada, where can it work? If 
it cannot work in a country as civil, decent 
and tolerant as Canada—a country where the 
majority English speakers have been extraor- 
dinarily generous in granting all kinds of cul- 
tural protections, subsidies, special rights and privileges to the 
linguistic minority of French Canada—then where? 

And if it cannot work in Canada, where the issue is the co- 
existence of just two (quite similar, one might note) cultures, 
how will it work in, say, Bosnia, with three, or India or Ameri- 
ca, with dozens? One looks at Canada and wonders whether the 
current naive and confident American celebration of cultural 
diversity—with its insistence on group rights over individual 
rights, sectarian history over American history, ethnic culture 
over a common culture—is leading us down a path from which 
there is no escape. 

Canada has an escape. By accident of geography, separa- 
tion is a real option because the different cultures inhabit dif- 
ferent territories. For a country like America, where the differ- 
ent cultures are thoroughly intermixed, there is no such 
answer. Canada can break up cleanly; the U.S. cannot. 

America is proceeding blithely down the path of diversity 
and ethnic separatism. America’s destination, however, is not 
Canada, which will find some civil way out of its dilemma. 
America’s destination is the Balkans. a 
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